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As the permgsion lately grant- 
ed by the. Persian Government to 
foreigners for thé free navigation 
of the lower portion of the Ké- 
rin river has at a certain, 
améunt of .public sttention to the 
accelerated communication thereby 
effected between Tihran, Isfahdén 
and Khirdsan (Turshiz), with the 
Persian Gulf, it has been 
ed to me that a brief account of 
my peregrinations in this region 
would be acceptable to the rebders 
of ‘ Blackwood’s 


scenery, and longed rant 
amidst the nowy a oe. 
7 clefts of the 

I also desired to visit the trade 


centres of the plateau of mid- 
Persia,! which lies to ité north. 


citement by 

as yet half-tamed and 0 

tribes of Feili and Bakhtiari Lurs, 
inhabiting its valleys and plaizis, 
as well as with the more era 
Arabs and courteous i 
former of whom are to 

along the Karin to Dues and in 
the vast plains, whilst h latter 


erh days as the scenes of 
mantic adventures of Sir 


La Sir H Rawlinson, 
Me Stooquele, ad othérs. 
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also, the very sound of such names 
as Susa, Shishan, Ram Hormuz, 
with their Scriptural associations, 
suggested dreams of Daniel and 
the Apocrypha, miryled with dim 
reminiscences of Greek heroes en- 
countering the Mede and Parthian 


cavalry. 

With these and suchlike thoughts 

uppermost in my mind, I left 

hi early in March 1884, 
accompanied by Shahsowar Khan, 
a Farsiwan, as companion, agd a 
Madras cook, in the s.s. Arabia, 
one of the British India Company’s 
steamers, for Basra, the well-known 

of Mesopotamia,#*:he banks 
of the Shatt-al-Arav, in Turkish 
territory. 

Thence, after completing my 
final ap, peoacone for the land 
journey, I proceeded, in company 
with Mr Robertson, the acting 

1, to Muhammerah, in a 
ateazs-yacht belonging to tie firm 
of Gray, Mackenzie, & Co., reach- 
ing that place on the 23d March. 

By the kind offices of the above- 
named firm I was furnished with 
bardts, or money-orders, on mer- 
chants at the towns I pro 
visiting ; and as both this firm and 
that of Messrs Gray, Paul; & Co, 
were well known and esteemed by 
the Bakhtiarig.and other tribes in 
south-west Persia, they were en- 
abled to give me letters to the 
Lar ghiefs in the interior, which 
proved of the utmost service. In- 
deed without them I should, per- 

never have reached Khora- 
mabad alive, and they smoothed 
my return,.journey from Isfahdn 
to Bebehdn by Ardal and Sadat. 
In fact, the influence of these 
firms alone ensured the successful 
issue of my journey. 

Muhammerah is the port of the, 
Kaérin, a river the name of which, 
et least, should be known to every 


schoolboy in these »:chool-beard 
days, for it is easily to be remem- 
bered as the only navigable stream 
in Persia. 

This town is situated ona navi~ 
gable canal, the Hafar, which con- 
nects the main waters of the Kérin 
with the channel in which the 
streams of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes are joined, and known here as 
the Shattal-Arab. The Ba'jaeh- 
shir, the real mouth of the Karin, 
carries off now but one-fourth of 
the effluent waters, with about 
two fathoms over tts worst shal- 
lows at low tide; whilst the Hafar 
admits of sea-going ships of deep 
draught anchoring in from 20 to 
30 feet at all times, and has a 
breadth of from 300 to 400 yards, 
with steep clay banks near the 
town, forming a most commodious 
estuary.! 

The situation of Mukammerah 
is, without doubt, far more salv- 
brious ivan that of Basra, for the 
stream of the Kdnin is cool and 
invigorating, and decidedly affects 
the temperature of the vicinity. 
In addition to being the natural 
outlet and emporium of all central 
Persian trade with the outer world, 
Muhammerah, from its position, 
commands the approach to the 
Turkish trade-marts of Basra and 
Baghdad. 

1t will be remembered that fifty 
years ago the Porte laid claim to 
this town previous to the Turco-Per- 
sian Frontier Commission, which 
was decided in favour of Persia by 
the treaty of Erzrum in 1847, 
since which date the Persians 
have done nothing to indicate 


“their appreciation of its capabili- 


ties, Under any other rule but 
that of an oriental potentate, 
such a site would speedily be oc- 
cupied by a flourishing city, with 
crowded quays, docks, and bonc- 





1 The tide rises here from eight to ten feet. 
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ing warehouses ; whilst jetties, 
piers, and wharves would supersede 
the low mud-banks, and railway 
termmi and factories replace, the 
barren mud-flats now so sparsely 
populated. Hitherto Persia has 
derived abgolutély no benefit from 
her possession of such an advan- 
tageous position, and the trade 
which formerly was carried along 
the Kérin hag’ been allowed to 
disappear utterly, a decline which 
is probably coeval with the decad- 
ence of. Shustar and Dizfil as 
trade centres. . 

The mud-walls of the town 
measure about a mile in length 
each way, surrounded by c narrow 
and shallow moat with flanking 
defences at the angles and at in- 
tervals along the perimeter. 

The population, when I visited 
the place, did not excted some 
300 to 400 families—say 2000 
souls—who occupied but a small 
portion of the walled enclosure. 
The streets are narrow and filthy, 
with deep gutters running down 
their thoroughfares, into which the 
sewage from the flat roofs of the 
squalid buildings on either side 
finds its way, after trickling down 
their walling of sunburnt bricks 
or mud. This primitive drainage 
system, which prevails to Dizful, 
seems to cause no discomfort to 
those whose olfactory nerves have 
from youth been accustomed ,to it ; 
and for a sitting or sleeping apart- 
ment to .open out upon one or 
several such vertical drains is 
nothing uncommon." 

IT had heard that a short time 
previous to my arrival somo 
French commercial and military 
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travellers! had been displaying 
considerable activity in the -~vicin- 
ity of the, Kérin, and that it was 
useless to apply to the authorities 
for a safe-conduct, as the chief 
would be unable to guarantee a 

through the territory 
over which he exercises a patri- 
archal authority. The chief of 
Muhammerah and of the Arab 
tribes in the vicinity, the Xa’b, is 
Shaikh Mizal Khan, who lives a 
mile from the town, on the left 
bank of the Shatt-al-Arab, ‘This 
chieftain is wel] disposed towards 
the British, and on intimate terms 
of friendship with Mr Robertson, 
who introduced me to him. 

I found the Shaikh to -be « 
middle-aged man, of fine figure 
but sad countenance, betokening 
probably domestic unhappiness 
(for he has many wives but no 
children) and ingecurity of his 
position. It is the object.of every 
man in oriental countries like 
Persia, under despotic rule, to 
attract as little observation .as 
possible to his wealth and power: 
On this -account, Shaikh  Mizal 
may naturally view with dis- 
quietude any development of the 
Kériin traffic; as any marked in- 
crease of his personal wealth, or. 
that of the country and tribes, 
under him, would produce envy 
at headquarters and provoke sus- 
picion, which would be speedily 
foliowed by dispossession and ruin, 
unless under the protection of a 
powerful patron at Court. i 
the younger son of the late Hajji 
Jabir Khan, his elder brother, a 
pensioner at the city of Isfahan, 
is able to influence the high Per- 





7 It subsequently transpired that these formed a party of savants, headed by M. ! 
Dieulafoy, despatched under the auspices of the Ministry of Arts, whose object 


was to make excavations for the p 


of archeological research, on the site of 


the famous A paddna (Hall of the Royal Throne) of Artaxerxes Mnemon, at Suca. 
This mission was protected by the Shaikh of the Arabs, by name Mahanm.d 


Tahir, 
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ng officials in their relations with 
+ Shaikh, whose partiality for 
the English subjects him to thelr 
jealousy and close observation. 
i was myself very favourably 


im by Shaikh Mizal’s dig- 
7 ys da and cordiality, 


and I noticed particularly that he 
conducted his darbar (levée and re- 
ception) with dignity, great de 
corum, and ceremony. 

By aid of the Shaikh I was 
enabled to procure mules, and, 
what was of great importance, 
the services of a mounted. guide 
as far up the banks of the Kdérin 
as lay within the limits of the 
chiefs jurisdiction — that is, for 
90 odd miles; and I was also 
accommodated at Muhammerah in 
good quarters as his guest for the 
night. 

Our small party of self and 
Shahsowar (mounted on Gulf 
Arabs, which I here purchased), 
and my old Madras cook (seated 
on a pack-mule), left Muham- 
merah on the 24th March, along 
a road but slightly raised above 
the surrounding mud-flats, which 
about here then formed a vast 
swamp, due to the heavy spring 
rains; and after making a short 
march of 7 miles, halted for 
the night at Gisbah,} a small 
village of mud and straw huts 
on a muddy creek difficult to ford. 
I arrived here wet and covered 
with mud; for, as the sun was 
sinking below the horizon, niy 
mare, getting into difficulties and 
finding herself gradually sinking 
fm the mud, quietly lay down, 
much to my discomfiture. 

Beyond the village the route 
followed a mere track along the 
left bank of the Ka4rin river, 


winding to avoid marshy spots. 
Near Muhammerah a belt of 
vegetation fringes the river-side, 
and a date-plantation was here 


‘and there visible; but as we 


proceeded, we passed beyond the 
region of date-cultivation, and 
the country became altcyether 
treeless. There were some patches 
of scanty grass, affording grazing 
for sheep, and after covering 30: 
miles of an uninteresting flat, we 
halted near an encampment of 
Arabs belonging to the Munta- 
feggah tribe, who were in no 
way inclined to be hospitable; 
so that, as I travelled lightly 
without a tent, trusting to be 
housed nightly, we here bivouacked 
in a heavy dew which saturated 
our blankets. 

To gain for me the considera- 
tion of the tribes, our Arab guide 
gave out that I was in charge of 
property belonging to the Zil-ul- 
Sultan, the ruler of Arabistan : 
this ensured me as well the power 
of purchasing supplies at high 
rates. The fertile imagination 
of Shahs>war raised me to the 
rank of sartip (general) and 
wealthy noble. In vain I pro- 
tested against such deceit ; Shah- 
sowar but answered that such 
reports were necessary, and that 
to spread them was his business, 
and not mine to contradict them. 

The next day’s journey led us 
24 miles, in the same northerly 
direction along the river’s banks, 
mostly over a plain covered with a 
sweet-smelling grass (the Gul--zard 
or yellow-flowered grass), and we 
now came across many Arab en- 
campments, belonging to which 
were numerous flocks of sheep, 
cows, horses, and donkeys ; whilst 





1 The Dorak canal, which tails into the Jarrahi river, is taken off from the 
left bank, couple of miles higher up-stream than Gisbab and is navigable for 


dallams (small row-boats). 




















plenty of fine wheat and barley, 
now being cut green for fodder, 
was growing by the sides of the 
river, which is here about 300 
yards wide. 

The Arabs (the Jlyats or nomad 
tribes, of Shaikh Mizal and the 
Mula of Hawizah) about here, 
notwithstanding the low temper- 
ature experienced on these arid 
plains during the spring nights 
and mornings,! are miserably clad 
in thin brown blankets with slits 
for arm-holes, which, with the 
black blanket tents, are woven by 
the men and women of the tribe ; 
and on their heads is the coloured 
handkerchief or kefiyeh, kept in 
place by a double band of camel’s 
hair. Their chief occupations con- 
sist in weaving and spinning the 
wool from their flocks, tending 
and rearing their herds, making 
butter and cheese, and growing 
wheat and barley sufficient for 
their wants and no more: the 
acreage under cultivation, there- 
. fore, is nothing to what it might 

’ be. 


At the beginning of winter, hav- 
ing scratched the surface of the 
soil with a wooden implement, 
they sow their grain, returning 
during the cold weather to the 
date-groves of the Shatt-al-Arab 
until the spring, when they revisit 
the banks of the Karin to reap 
their harvests, which are altogether 
dependent. on. the rainfall. The 
occupation of spinning yarn out of 
wool on bobbins takes the place 
of the knitting of the industrious 
housewife of Europe, and fills up 
every spare moment. 

The wealth of these nomads 
consists in their flocks, the sheep 
being most esteemed on account of 
the value of their wool and milk. 
Throughout south - west - Persia 
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sheep's milk is preferred to cow’s 
milk, as being richer in quality ; 
Pat 3 I must say that the effect of 
hearing that I had been 
it for a couple of days, comple 
me to swallow a dram of whi 
“just. as a wad ”——, Sab’a, 
consisting of a few miserable huts 
and a clump of palm-trees, on the 
right bank of the river, here from 
150 to 200 yards wide, was passed 
at 42 miles from Muhammerah. 
About here the tamarisk furnishes 
fuel in comparative abundance, 

On the. 27th March, abont 70 
miles from Muhammerah we ar- 
rived at the ferry of Ummut 
Temr, on the K4rin, here 250 feet 
wide and 18 deep, with a strong 
current. We crossed over in a 
flat-bottomed boat called a ballam, 
but the horses and mules had to 
swim across, A driver passes over 
to the farther bank, and thence by 
® peculiar cry attracts the mules, 
who follow the “ bell-mule ” on her 
being driven into the water. Our 
horses gave trouble, and had to be 
steered across alongside the ballam 
by ropes attached to their heads, 

The alluvium of the lower plains 
now shortly gave place to tertiary 
gravels and sandstones, whilst the 
elevation increased, so that in the 
afternoon we attained a height of 
220 feet, on reaching the town of 
Ahwaz, having travelled. 82 miles 
in all from our starting-point at 
Muhammerah. The capabilities 
of the soil for 40 miles below 
Ahwéz, and about as many in- 
land from either bank, are great. 
Luxuriant crops of cereals could 
be here grown, as well as sugar- 
cane, cotton, &. 

Ahwa:, the ancient Aginis, was 
formerly the chief town of Khuzis- 
tan, and at the summit of its power 
under the earlier Khalifs of the 





1 The thermometer read 55° Fahrenheit at sunrise. 
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house of Abbas; but it was de- 
stroyed towards the end of the 
fourteenth century by Timur; since 
which date it has never recovered 
its former importance, although its 
situation at the barrier of the K4- 
rin marks it as a valuable p9sition 
for commercial purposes. Pitched 
outside of Ahwaz I found the'camp 
of Ibrahim Mirza, Itisham-ul-Sulta- 
nah, the deputy of the Zil-ul-Sul- 
tan (the eldest son of the Shah, 
bat not by a royal mother), who 
rules at Isfahin. It may be here 
remarked that I travelled as an 
Indian officer on leave of absence, 
accompanied by Shahsowar, a 
Farsiwan bent on a pilgrimage to 
the great Shiya shrine at Karba- 
lah, after visiting with me Tihrdn, 
Isfahan, and Shirdz. The prince 
was ill, but sent his Wizir, and the 
colonels of his cavalry and infan- 
try escort, to make ths customary 

iries regarding ty health. 

was treated with every cour- 
tesy, and given a safe-conduct to 
Dizfil, 90 miles farther north; 
but I was warned against proceed- 
ing beyond that town, as the tribes 
occupying the passes in the hills 
beyond it were in rebellion. 

We visited the Persian camp 
and found the men well accommo- 
dated in bell-tents, those belonging 
to the senior officers being large, 
well pitched, boarded, and car- 
peted. In the intercourse between 
the officers and men, Persian et:- 
quette rather than discipline was 
observed: the men saluted and 
remained standing, whilst those 
of higher rank sat at a respectful 
distance after the customary salu- 
tations, speaking deferentially and 
in a low key. 

The colonel of cavalry was Hajji 
‘Ibrahim Khan, a nephew of the 
powerful chief of the Bakhtiaris, 
‘to whom I looked for protection 
beyond Dizful: I therefore gained 

this officer’s goodwill, and through 
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him that of his uncle, by present- 
ing him with a revolver. Travel- 
lers everywhere amongst nomads, 
and generally throughout Persia, 
must carry with them a stock of 
presents, such as broadcloth (blue, 
red, and drab), revolvers, guns, 
rifles, ammunition, knives, scissors, 
&c. I have, indeed, been asked for 
false teeth ! ! 

The following morning I exam- 
ined the obstruciions which here 
block the free navigation of the 
river, and the neighbourhood, with 
a view of determining the best 
means of turning these obstacles 
by canal or tramway. My move- 
ments were always watched, and 
the Wizir was anxious to find out 
whether I was inquisitive about 
the Karin or not; and as at tho 
time I was trying the paces of a 
horse presented for purchase, whilst 
riding over the ground I affected 
to be far more interested in my 
mou.t than in the cours3 of the 
river and its capabilities for navi- 
gation. Hajji Ibrahim in the 
afternoon took me out shooting 
with a troop of his well-mounted 
Bakatiari horse. We advanced in 
line at open order, each firing at 
the partridges (frankolin) that rose 
before Lim. The troopers killed 
their birds freely, firing from horse- 
back, and at times, following up 
a bird, saade good shooting at full 


op. 

Five ridges of sandstone here 
form a series of weirs across tho 
stream, causing a differenco of 
level of about 10 feet in something 
under a mile of the river's course, 
and accounting for the navigable 
condition of the upper reaches of 
the Karin beyond Ahwdéz. The 
Ahwaz band is founded on the 
second ridge from the north. 

Major Wells, R.E., made a care- 
ful survey of these rapids and the 
river-channel in 1881, when he 
proposed a line for the construc- 














son of a canal,? which, I think, 
would not be either a difficult or 
costly project. Water -channels 
havé formerly been cut in the 
rock, probably for mills ds well 
as for irrigation purposes, in days 
long gone by, perhaps by the Sas- 
sanians, before the town of Aginis 
ceded its position as capital of 
Khuzistan to Shustar, and event- 
ually to Dizfil. In March, when 
I visited the place, boats drawing 
12 feet of water could reach Ahwdz 
from Muhammerah, but in the dry 
season only boats of 3 to 4 feet 
draught can pass Ismailiyah. For 
instance, the steamer K4rin, in 
the possession of Shaikh Mizal, is 
of 120 tons, and draws about 3 
feet. It has done the journey 
from Muhammerah to Ahwaz, 
travelling all night, in twenty- 
three hours, in charge of her Arab 
captain—a distance of 107 miles, 
Without doubt a canal, about 
100 feet wide, did at one time 
exist to.the eastward of Ahwaz, 
connecting possibly the river be- 
low the rapids with the upper 
waters. above the island. It is 
not at all improbable that it may 
prove less expensive to reopen this 
old channel than to excavate a 
new one. The length of this canal 
would be about 2} miles; at any 
rate it marks the line of an ancient 
irrigation channel, which can be 
reoperied without interfering with 


a navigation canal, as it takes. 


off higher up the river. For tho 
present, at least, all goods must be 
transhipped at Ahwaz into smaller 
boats for carriage farther inland, 
or be there loaded on pack-animals. 
If a tramway be laid down to turn 
the rapids, as a temporary mea- 
sure, it need be a very light one. 
A permanent tramway waild, I 
think, be a mistake. It nfight be 
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considered best to make Ahwaz, 
and not Shustar, the terminus of 
a railway from Tihrén vid Kim, 
Sultdudbéd, Burijird, and Kho- 
ramdbdd, if there be any chance 
of this very important public work 
being carried out at an early date. 

From Ahwaz a pack-route leads 
to Shirdz, 275 miles distant, done 
in thirteen stages by mules: Along 
this route, at about 60 miles from 
Ahwaz, naphtha is found; but 
whether there is a sufficient sup- 
ply to meet tho requirements of 
steamers navigating the K4rin, it 
is impossible to say with our pres- 
ent knowledge. 

Leaving Ahwdz on the 29th, 
after skirting the river and pass- 
ing the low range of hills of red- 
dish sandstone which extends in 
line with the barrier across it, wo 
left the river half a mile to the 
west, and, at 6 miles, passed in- 
dications of somewhat extensive 
ruins—mounds and ents of 
hewn masonry of the time of 
Shapur. We touched the river 
again at the village and ferry of 
Wais, beyond which the authorit 
of the Shaikh of Mubamzsorah 
does not extend. Passing again 
more ruins, some small villages off 
the road, with patches of cultiva- 
tion, and tho encampment of a 
treop of cavalry, after riding 23 
miles from Ahwdz we reached 
Band-i-Kir, where the river, which 
we now crossed, is about 100 yards 
broad. There seems to be plenty 
of good cultivation hereabouts ; 
and thousands of sheep, driven in 
from the neighbouring district, 
camp nightly about the village, 
which consists of about forty Arab 
families, and lies at the junction 
of the three streams which hero 
unite to form the Ka4rin river. 
In December (the low season) the 





1 Its length is under 2500 yards, with a depth of from 25 to 30 feet, through 


sand, clay, and sandstone, 
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river carries at least 5 feet of 
water between Ahwdz and Band- 
i-Kir, and now, in March, nothing 
under 12 feet with a moderate 
current. Of the three rivers here 
uniting, the most navigable is the 
Rud-i-Boleiti or Ab-i-Gargar, a 
canal on which lighters of 6 feet 
draught can, it was said, at all 
times reach the band a few miles 
below Shustar No traffic was 
seen, however, on the river, nor 
did we meet any pack-animals or 
even travellers en route. The 
plain between this and Ahwédz is 
capable of growing heavy crops of 
cereals ' 

We next traversed, on the 30th, 
the gently rising, undulating, and 
fertile but uncultivated table-land 
lying between the two arms of 
the Kd4rin river above mentioned. 
This neglected district ¢fords graz- 
ing to the flocks of a few wander- 
ing Arabs, and: is but sparsely 
cultivated ; it is treeless and pro- 
duces no firewood. At 11 miles 
we passed through Daulatabad, a 
small Arab village of a few wretch- 
ed huts of mud and straw, near 
an old mud-fort on the marly right 
bank of the river, here 200 feet 
wide, flowing in a valley 30 feet 
deep. Round about, the luxuriant 
patches of wheat, clover, onions, 
poppy, and giant thistles, served 
to indicate the natural fecundity 
of the soil. The only signs of 
traffic noticeable were lang = 
ing-stages on the river-bank, where 
the boats generally discharge their 

goods for Shustar. The boats lying 
here were each of from 25 to 30 
tons burden. Donkeys, carrying 
loads of 200 Ib. each, carry the 
bulk of the goods thence to the 
town. Boats were said not to be 


able to pass up-stream beyond a 
ridge which forms a natural bar- 
rier across the river 7 miles be- 
low Shustar, and 64 miles by wa- 
ter above Ahwaz, before crossing 
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whicn, in cutting, at times 12 feet 


deep, we several small vil- 
lages, As we approached the town 
of Shustar, we observed round 
towers scattered over the fields as 
points of observation, used by the 
inhabitants for defence against 
raids in troublous times 

We then crossed the pul, or 
bridge, of Shah-Ali, consisting of 
four arches which span a canal 
outside the town. It is solidly 
constructed of stone cemented 
with lime, 50 feet long, and some 
12 feet broad. We next came 
across a still larger bridge, the 
Pul-i-Lashkar, with eight arches, 
over the Ab-i-Khurd ; from thence 
a broad road, passing the Imam- 
zada, or shrine, of Abdulla, led to 
the Gargar gate of the town. 
The city of Shustar, after the de- 
cadence of Ahwaz, was the capital 
town of Khuzistan, the province 
which corresponds nearly with the 
ancient Susiana, but now is sec- 
ond in importance to Dizfil. The 
number of its inhabitants, from 
forty-five thousand, has dwindled 
within the last century to six 
thousand; its trade has lapsed 
into insignificance, and its once 
crowded bazaar is now almost un- 
tenanted. This decay has been 
attributed by the inhabitants 
themselves to official exactions 
and a total want of all govern- 
ment, causing general insecurity. 

Hitherto we had met with an 
Arab population, and the Arab 
dress is worn by the chiefs at 
Shustar: the lower orders gener- 
ally wear blue cotton trousers, and 
tunics girt round the waist, with 
the Persian felt hat, or an ample 
puggerie. The coast Arabs: are 
strong and active, with commer- 
cial tastes, and not bigoted 

We were here lodged in the 
house of Mirza Jhan, and were 
his guests. His residence is a 
fine strneture, three-storeyed, built 
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of stone and wood, with balconies 
overhanging the Ab-i-Gargar, 
which washes the foot of the cliff 
100 feet below it, It is well sup- 
plied with sardads, or subterranean 
vaults (excavated in clay with em- 
bedded masses of soft limestone), 
into which it is usual for the 
people to retire during the intense 
heat of the summer days. These 
cool vaults are provided with light 
and air by a huge circular shaft. 

The town of Shustar, entered 
by three gates on pither side, oc- 
cupies’ a slightly elevated site, 
about a mile square, partially sur- 
rounded by walls, which are, how- 
ever, in ruins. On the east it is 
washed by the canal leading from 
the Karin, called the Ab-i-Gar- 
gar, and to the north is the Ab-i- 
Shateit, or the main stream of the 
Kérin, from which another canal, 
the Ab-i-Khurd, flows round the 
west and south of the town, which 
is thus perfectly encompassed by 
the canals of the Ka4rin, which 
join to the south of it. 

The streets of the town are nar- 
row, worn into deep. ruts, and 
most difficult to traverse, being 
quite impracticable for wheeled 
traffic, and, as usual, are also the 
city drains. The walls of the 
houses are somewhat high, and 
are solidly constructed of stoné 
set in lime or mud. Numerous 
arcades exist in the town, many 
of which are in ruins, and (says 
M..d’Estrey) the remains of a fine 
ancient aqueduct. Carpets and 
felts are manufactured here; the 
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former being made o* cotton, and 
of no great beauty. There is a 
rectangular fort with an interior 
citadel on the high ground close 
to the river aj the north end of 
the town: a subterranean canal 
supplies both it and the city with 
water. A conspicuous feature of 
the place is Valerian’s! bridge, of 
over thirty arches, of brick and 
stone, and six hundred yards long, 
which is built on the Band-i- 
Mizan, crossing the Ab-i-Shateit 
and the inlet of the Ab-i-Khurd.? 
Other bands cross the several 
canals in the vicinity, over which 
water was flowing when visited . 
by me These massive hydraulic 
structures point to the civilisa- 
tion attained here in’ the days of 
the Sassanian Shapur, and to the 
importancs of Shustar and its 
vicinity. 

From the K4rin, below Shustar, 
to the Bahmeh-Shir, its mouth, 
numerous canals and water-courses 
in olden days irrigated the fertile 
plains along its banks, which are 
capable of growing luxurious crops 
of corn, barley, sugar-cane, cotton, 
&c., and their beds are now filled 
up. Many opinions -have been 
given upon. the practicability of 
opening up the navigation of the 
Ké4rin river, some favourable, 
others unfavourable. From my 
experience of this stream in March, 
I have had little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the passage feasible at 
all seasons for flat-bottomed boats 
of a by-den up to fifty tons, pro- 
vided with expansive sails, similar 





1 In the middle of the third century, Shapur, the monarch of the Persians, had 
become a formidable rival to the waning power of Rome. It will be remembered 
that the Emperor Valerian, when following Shapur to Edessa, was captured by the 
Persians, and, in a.D. 260, detaine/] in captivity, and subjected to cruel indigni- 
ties which caused his death. It is related that this Roman emperor's skin was 


stuffed and 


as a trophy in one of the Persian teniples, The 


bridge was, 


it is said, designed and built by one of the Roman prisoners from Edessa, with 


funds furnished by Valerian’s treasure 


? There was a difference of level of 8 or 10 feet between the waters above and 


below the band. 








to those navigating the Indus at 
Sukkur; and for flat-bottomed 
steamers drawing! from three to 
four feet, like those which now 
ply on the Tigris to Baghdad of 


* four hundred tons burden and one 


hundred horse-power, belonging to 
the Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. Before constructing steam- 
ers for service on shallow rivers, 
the relative advantages and Cis- 
advantages of st.rn-wheelers and 
paddle-wheclers might be thor- 
oughly tested, as the former would 
appear to be well adapted for the 
service. 

The environs of Shustar are 
well wooded, and the poppy ~ 
paver macrostomum), which 
grows to perfection, is largely a 
tivated. The town occupies a site 
of great commercial importance, 
and, together with Dizful, is the 
outlet for the produce of the hills 
to the north and east, and of the 
plains to the west. Situated on the 
Kérin, the land route to Tihran is 
lessened by 137 miles, and this city 
is brought within 485 miles, and 
Isfahén wit!-in 275 miles of a port. 
It must attract to itself the trade 
of the fertile districts of Hamadan, 
Karmdnshah, and Birijird. In 
the days of the Atabegs, in the 
thirteenth century, a good paved 
road—the Jadah-i-Atabeg — ex- 


tended through the Bakhtiari hills, 


to Isfahdn and Shirdéz. This will 
be one of the first routes to be 
again resuscitated by the opening 
of the navigation of the Kérin. I 
found Shustar altogether cut off 
from the north by the Feili Lurs, 
who refused to allow caravans to 
pass through their hilis. The ques- 
tion that now perplexed me was how 
to accomplish what caravans could 
not. I had foreseen these diffi- 
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culties, and at Ahwdz, by 

the friendship of Hajji Ibrahim 
Khan, Bakhtiari, had paved the 
way to overcome them. I was told 
that it was unsafe to visit the re- 
puted tomb of Daniel, which lies 
within easy distance, or to navigate 
by raft (down-stream) the rivers 
Dizfil or Shateit; for although 
the Arabs here are well disposed, 
they are great robbers. 

On the Ist April I left Shustar, 
by the bridge of Valerian, whencd 
a broad and good road led up a 
slight incline to a break in the 
hills of Fedelak, through which a 
steep narrow mule-nath, leading, 
here and there, down steps in the 
rock, conducted us into the rich 
plains of Akili, which extended 
40 miles by 10 or 15 broad, un- 
dulating gently and covered with 
grass, which now grew thick after 
the February rains. The pasture 
becomes burnt up in June, when 
the heat is described as excessive, 
Beyond the river on our righé could 
be seen successive parallel ridges 
of hills, the most distant of which 
were entirely snow-clad, the crests 
of the intermediate range partial- 
ly capped with snow, while the 
nearer chain appeared steep and 
barren like those skirting the left 
bank of the Karin. 

About 6 miles out we entered 
the Bakhtiari country, and after 
a ride of 18 miles from Shustar 
reached. Abi-Bid, a very smail 
village with a high walled encios- 
ure, the fort and winter head- 
querters of the Ilkhani of the 
Bakhtiaris, close alongside a stream 
of clear cold water. The average 
day temperature was here 82° 
under canvas; nights cool, with 
a heavy dew. 

Imam Kuli Khan, the Iikhani, 





1 The s.s. Blosse-Lynch is the most powerful boat on the Tigris river at present. 
She has 100 horse-power; length, 225 feet; breadth. 29 feet; toitnage, 383. 
tons; draught, 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet: . 














received me with some little dis- 
tinction, sending his son and a 
troop of horse several miles out to 
meet me. During the feats of horse- 
manship performed for my edifica- 
tion, one horse and its rider turned 
@ com lete somersault, neither of 
them being hurt fortunately. It 
was wonderful, considering the 
roughness of the country, that 
more did not come to grief. The 
fantasia performed by these alleged 
descendants of Chengiz Khan’s 
hordes on such occasions is well 
worth witnessing. 

I found this powerful chief of 
the tribes which occupy the plains 
of Akili and the hills eastward as 
far as Ardal, a middle-aged man of 


genial deportment— 


‘* Of mild demeanour though of savage 
mood.” 


His darbar was conducted with 
somewhat less gravity than that of 
the Shaikh Mizal. In fact, the 
joyous nature and manly freedom 
of the Bakhtiaris contrast strong- 
ly with the sedate bearing of the 
Arabs to the south and west. Kuli 
Khan, the Ikhani, pressed me to 
change my proposed route and 
to pass through his territory to 
Isfahan and thence to Kim, 
stating that it was impossible 
for me to go there through Dizful 
and Khoram4béd, as the Lar 
tribes were in rebellion and would 
rot allow even the Shah himself 
to pass. 

However, several pressing cor- 
siderations induced me to pr -- 
severe in attempting the short- 
est line to Kim; and finding I 
was resolved to proceed, Imam 
Kuli, after consultation with Asad 
Khan, Governor of the Dizfil dis- 
trict, who was his son-in-law, and 
_ just arrived from Dizfil, gave 

year je and a letter to Haijji 


, chief of the a 
tnibe, then encamped at 
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Rezza, who was about migrating 
pe an dae es to Khoramé- 

the road which I 
was desirous of following. 

A ly it was resolved that 
from Dizfil I should make a forced 
march to join Hajji Ali Khan, and 
trust to his friendship for the 
Iikhani, to whom he is related 


by marriage, for protection as far - 


as Khoramabdd, against the Bair- 
anwand and Dirikawand Iliyata, 
who, since the days of Sir H. 
Rawlinson (1836 aa Sir A. 
Layard (1846), enjoyed a 
reputation for subsisting on oo 
der in their mountain fastnesses, 

In consequence of this unsafe state 
of the road; I was informed that 
two years before (1882) two of 
the chiefs ef the Bairanwand and 
five of the Sagwand tribe had 
been invited to Khoramdbdd, 
ostensibly to receive favours, but 
in reality to be murdered by the 
Persian officials; and this treach- 
ery had not improved the con- 
fidence of the nomads. 

Taking leave, therefore, of the 
hospitable Iikhani on the 3d April, 
we rode for a distance of 18 
miles over the treeless plains, coy- 
ered at this season by luxuriant 
pasturage, with here and - there 
patches of fine wheat and barley, 
encountering a violent storm of 
wind and rain before we arrived, 
perfectly drenched, at the town 
of Dizfil, a place once of 
importance, which stands out in 
bold relief in a well -cultivated 
tract on the leff bank of a river 
bearing the same name. 

The stream, wiiich is here un- 
fordable, fiows in a bed 500 
wide, between conglomerate cliffs, 
40 feet high, on the side opposite to 
the town. Stern-wheeled steamers 
of good aren: yen drawing 3 feet, 
could possibly reach this town 
by the Abi-Distil at all seasons. 
The houses here aré well con- 
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structed, chiefly of stone, with 
fairly lofty and spacious rooms 
built round a courtyard, sur- 
rounded by high walls, and pro- 
vided with subterranean sardabs 
similar to those of Shustar. The 
flat roofs enable the inhabitants 
during the summer months ‘o 
sleep on the tops of their houses. 
* The outskirts of the town are in 
ruins, although the centre posi- 
tion is well preserved; but the 
streets are narrow, difficult to 
traverse, and, like all those in 
this part of Persia, in dreadful 
want of sanitary reform. Indeed 
Persians seem to be blissfully 
unconscious of the odours arising 
from the open cess-pits, latrines, 
and suchlike ; for three such foul 
outlets actually face the very 
apartments of the palace, occu- 
pied daily by the Prince when 
here resident. 


During the absence of ‘ this 


Prince - governor we were offered 


the use of his apartments, but 
in the face of this “ Shirdz tribute 
of perfume,” I excused myself from 
this honour, and we became the 
guests of the deputy Wizir, Hajji 
Hashem, a very perfect specimen 
of one class of Persian official and 
gentleman. Thus he would prom- 
ise great things, but perform noth- 
ing. He would not permit any 
forage to be purchased by us, yet 
starved our horses. Notwithstand- 
ing the reserve that is imposed 
upon a guest by custom of courtesy, 
it was absolutely necessary on this 
occasion to break through it, and 
to remark in unmistakable terms 
upon conduct so calculated to 
-renider himself, his office, and the 
nation he represented, so despi- 
cable in the eyes of a foreign 
traveller. His incivility was in 
deep contrast to the treatment 
we had éxperienced from Mirza 
Jhan of Shustar, who was his 
foil in every way — an excellent 
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host, and a courteous gentleman 
to boot. 

No official in this unhappy part 
of Persia seems to. have any work to 
do ; or if he has by chance any duty 
that he should perform, he takes 
great care to leave it undone, 
It might be thought that a deputy 
Wizir would have had a few letters 
to write, some reports to make, 
some little business, financial or 
judicial, to interest him and his 
superiors; but such did not seem 
to be tho case at Dizfil. The 
Wizir spent his time in chatting 
with the saiyids, who, here as 
elsewhere, presuming on their 
descent from Ali, consider them- 
selves privileged to present them- 
selves everywhere, and with other 
idlers who lived equally useless 
lives, smoked the kalian all day. 

I met here a saiyid from India, 
according to his own account 
brother of the tahsildar of Rawal 
Pindi, who bemoaned his unhappy 
fate. He had, it appeared, been 
robbed of everything that he had 
embarked in trade by some of the 
tribesmen 2 few miles outside Diz- 
fil. He entreated me not to at- 
tempt to pass north of the town, 
lest I should meet with the same 
fate as had befallen him. 

The soil round Dizful is rich and 
fertile, growing luxuriant pasture 
and fine crops of wheat, barley, 
poppy, &c., where cultivated ; but 
a small proportion, however, of 
cereals is planted on the arable 
tracts. Dizfil, like Shustar, is in 
fact but a ruined city. Here, as 
elsewhere in this part of Persia, 
one meets with the same complaints 
of no government, no trade, and no 
security of life or property. In- 
deed it was only n to look 
around on the rich but uncultivated 
soil, on the ruins of towns dnd 
villages, the want of population, 
to see rivers without traffic, canals 
disused, and the general decadence: 
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of a once well- and: fer- 
tile country, to judge how it must 
have been caused by the general 
misgovernment and maladministra- 
tion by the rulers of the territory, 
who are openly contemned by all 
classes of men everywhere in 
Persia, even in the presence of the 
governors who are responsible for 
the wretchedness of their province. 
“ If the Shahs rob, why should not 
we?” is the question asked by the 
extortionate Khans and Wizirs, 
who oppress the agricultural peas- 
ants as well as the hill-robbers 
who plunder the caravans. Past 
Moslem misrule has converted the 
splendid provines of Susiana, once 
a veritable Garden of Eden, into a 
now almost desolate wilderness. 

Luristan has been identified by 
oriental scholars as the ancient Ely- 
maid and the country of the primi- 
tive Cossei, a race of mountaineers 
renowned for brigandage, and there- 
fore not unlike the modern Feili 
Lurs who have succeeded them ; 
and M. de Stammer beliéves Dizful 
to be the site of the city of Ely- 
mais, famous for its splendid tem- 
ple sacred to Diana. ° 

The. Persian style of dress is 
worn at Dizfil, consisting of a 
high or low felt or lambskin hat, 
a frockcoat pleated at the waist, 
with a stand-up collar and buttons 
down the centre; the trousers 
wide, of cloth much resembling 
pyjamahsin shape. Black and blue 
are here considered to be the most 
respectable colours. 


‘The captain manfully professed 

That the bright scarlet was the best; 
While black—it was not very civil— 
Was the known livery of the devil.” 


Our party was now full " 
ised and equipped. Te convicted of 
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and Shahsowar, the Madras 
attend- 


cook, one Persian personal 
ant, and two Persian 


diers belonging to .regimen 
cruited from the district of Khor- 
amdbdd, who; having-been without 
pay for months, 

their muskets — Government pro- 


necessity I had to 

Deputy Wizir, who 

starved both ourselves and our 
horses, with a khalat of third-rate 
material, on bidding him adieu, 
Through his —— moreover, 
we obtained mule-carriage at seven 
times the market rate, no charwa- 
dar being willing to meet his fee 
and run the risk of the as 

the 


well through the hills 
now to be attempted. 

Leaving Dizfil on the afternoon 
of the 5th April, wo made a forced 
march of twenty-one hours’ dura- 
tion, in order to join the 
tribe of Lars, in that time 
a distance of forty-five miles. At 
starting, we first crossed the river 
Ab-i-Dizfil, then in full a 
a brick bridge four hundred 
thirty . long, over twenty- 
two arches with heavy pointed but- 
tresses against the stream, which 
is utilised above the bridge to turn 
many flour-mills. 





1 «On remarque encore dans le-Kouristan, & proximité 
voit un des plus beaux 
Dr Cte Meyners d’Estrey (‘ Annales de l’extréme 


ville de Dizfoul, ot l’on 


des ruines de Suse, ls 
de ln Pere,” writes M: le 
t 
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Passing the royal pleasure-house, 
and traversing the plain known as 
the Sahra-i-Lur, we entered the 
low hilis and crossed the river-bed 
of tho Bala-rud by a ford: rendered 
difficult by the floods, one of the bag- 
gage-mules being carried off some 
distance by the current. He lay 
down and resolutely attempted to 
drown himself, and was with diffi- 
culty recovered. 

At about nine miles out the 
hills are reached, when, passing 
over a varied country of rolling 
hills, affording good pasture to the 
flocks of the tlyats, whose camps 
were dotted here and there, by 
half-past ten at night we had made 
some twenty-five miles, and had 
attained an elevation of a thousand 
feet, when we halted for a couple 
of hours to refresh ard graze the 
animals. Recommencing our march 
at 1 am. on the 6th, through 
nee ground, and past a small 

fort, across deep ravines, and over 
the Bidruge plain, whence we rose 
through intricate rocky hills, only 
again to descend into the Kala 
Rezza valley by a stony path, -we 
joined the encampment of the 
Lurs at 4.45, after being 

about nineteen hours in the saddle. 

This country between Dizfil and 
Kala Rezza was well known to be 
infested with robbers, and Haijji 
Hashem had been directed by the 
Thtisham-ul-Sultanah to make spe- 
cial arrangements for the safe con- 
ae of our small party, and he had 

mised accordingly an escor‘ of 
Seoamesh } but no such escort was 

forthcoming, and when I inquire 
at ing, Hajji Hashem earnestly 
assured me that the cavalry escort 
had been sent on in front, when in 
truth no escort whatever had keen 
oe Several people belong- 
to Dizfil, anxious to reach 
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Khoramabdéd under our tec- 
tion, joined the party, num- 
erous were the prayers and many 
the prostrations of the devout 
saiyids of their number. 

Indeed, the character of the 
Feili Lurs occupying these hills 
was of the worst possible repute. 
They were, no dovbt, then! (1884) 
thoroughly intractable and lawless 
in the extreme; but were their 
chiefs treated with firmness and 
justice, robbery and murder ruth- 
lessly but continuously repressed, 
and only an equitable revenue ex- 
acted from them, perfect security 
would soon reign throughout these 
now impassable hills, and commerce 
would flow in its natural 
channel vié@ Shustar to the Gulf. 

The more one sees of the nomadic 
life, whether amongst Mongols, 
Turks, Kurds, Lurs, or Persians, 
the more one becomes convinced 
that unjust government alone can 
be the cause of poverty amongst 
its followers. They have at com- 
mand, as a rule, the elements 
of prosperity, including a fertile 
soil, numerous flocks, rich pasture ; 
and there is no 1.ason to su 
that they are more lazy and im- 
provident than others, or less care- 
ful or ignorant of their own good 
and wellbeing. They are often 
spoken of as yaghi, or rebellious ; 
this must be simply taken to mean 
that, being unable to meet excessive 
demands, they resist them.. The 
people of such countries as Persia, 
where there is no government in 
the true sense of the word, hold 
in their own hands the check to 
the exercise of excessive and ar- 
bitrary power, and use it when 
occasion demands. ll tli or 
nomads are sybarite shepherds and 
herdsmen, whose existence is only 
possible in sparsely populated 





« I understand that Hajji Ali has, since this was written, met his fate at the 
hands of his masters. Caravans are now said to pass along this route (1889). 
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countries. Rather than cut and 
stack hay, thereby rendering a 
wandering life unnecessary, and 
thus allowing them to till the soil— 
so soon as the sun browns it, they 
leave it standing, and migrate 
with their flocks to the greener 
pastures of more elevated, tracts 
and cooler regions, By the sub- 
stitution of systematically planned 
for spontaneous vegetation, all the 
elements of wealth, a commercial 
spirit, power to export and to im- 

rt, follow in due course of time. 

his is the most immediate source 
of wealth to be hoped for in south- 
west Persia. 

With Hajji Ali Khan! we found 
a thousand families of the Sag- 
wand Lurs encamped. Some five 
hundred other families acknow- 
ledge his brother, with whom he 
is at enmity. He described his 
tribe as being impoverished by 
Governmént exactions which they 
were unable to meet. 

Many deeds of cruelty and 
severity are laid to the charge of 
this freebooter ; and perhaps noth- 
ing can instance the increasing 
power now being exercised by the 
Government of Persia over these 
lawless tribes, and the restraint 
that-their chiefa have been forced 
to put themselves under, than the 
conduct of Hajji Ali Khan during 
our sojourn with him. Notwith- 
standing the letter from the Ilk- 
hani of the Bakhtiaris, he at first 
received our party very coldly and 
inhospitably. He sent answer: 
“Go to the bridge, and pass over |” 
knowing full well that there was 
no bridge to cross then, and that 
life was not worth a day’s purchase 
beyond the Ab-i-Zal. We -could 
only obtain supplies with difii- 
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culty, and not until they were 
asked for. 

Soon, however, the honourable 
treatment accorded to us the 
Persian officials and tiari 
chiefs became known, and it was 
rumoured that I was a sartip 
(general) called to Tihrén by the 
Shah to join the army, and that 
I was about to visit the Zil-ul- 
Sultan, the only man feared in 
these hills. These rumours had 
been evidently fostered by the 
resident Wizir at Dizfil as the 
only available means of securing 
from Hajji Ali fair treatment for 
us. At all events, the desired 
end was gained; my credit was 
established, and I became the 
guest of the shameless Hajji, who 
directed the tribe to sell to us 
whatever provisions we i 

Hajji Ali himself, his numerous 
sons, and the Sharif-yl-din, a mula 
who travelled with him, freqient- 
ly visited our camp to chat and 
smoke, and they seemed never to 
weary of admiring our arms, 
clothes, saddlery, &c., whilst Shah- 
sowar and myself daily passed 
some time in the darbar tent with 
them. The Lurs are a simple-mind- 
ed people; the men light-hearted 
and joyous, of wiry frame, and well 
knit to endure fatigue. Indeed, 
not a single short or fat man or 
woman did I see amongst them. 
The females go unveiled, and so 
we could seo that the young 
women were well-favoured, with 
ruddy cheeks and dark auburn or 
black hair, which they dress in 
ringlete—a coiffure which gives to 
the old women a saedinanal weird 
appearance, especially as they age 
early. Their usual dress consists 
of wide red trousers, and long 





1 Hajji Ali Khan was a regular “‘ chip of the old block,” being descended from 


Kalb Ali Khan, the murderer of Captains Grant and Foth 


for refusing 


to profess Mahammadanism. Loftus refers to him and his tribe in very uncom- 


plimentary terms. 
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flowing ungainly gown, without 
shape; hanging loosely about their 
person from the neck downwards, 
affording insufficient warmth with 
the scanty underclothing. Many 
of them go shoeless ; and the chil- 
dren go about so poorly clad, that 
none but the very fittest can sur- 
vive the hardships of their early 
existence. 

The richer ladies, however, wear 
silks of gay colours, and dress 
more in tho Persian style, but 
without veils. They cover their 
bosoms with silver ornaments when 
they can afford to do so, and some 
cut their eyebrows to shape and use 
dye. Hajji Ali had twenty-five 
wives, the more favoured ones be- 
ing dreased in bright silks in har- 
monious oriental taste, wh.lst the 
others were poorly clad. A chief’s 
influence with the tribes neturally 
increeses with the number of wives 
which he can afford to keev, as 
his sons and daughters inter- 
merry with those of other chief- 
tains of neighbouring and distant 
tribes. 

One of the ladies in Hajji Ali’s 
camp was most pressing in her 
endeavours to marry one of her 
daughters t me, an honour which 
I was happily enabled to decline 
on the plea that whilst Hajji Ali’s 
guest, I was his son, and all his 
family were my brothers and sis- 
ters, and that, besider, I was not 
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desirous of adding to my impedi- 
menta during my travels. 

This offer of marriage, which 
was very bluntly made in all 
faith, points to the fact that the 
uninstructed of these tribes aro 
rather Ali Ilahis than orthodox 
Mahammadans, notwithstanding 
that their chiefs are often bigoted 
Moslems. The Ali Ilahis believe 
in successive incarnations of the 
deity, of which the chief were in 
the persors o* Benjamin, David, 
and Ali—a strange combination 
of idolatry, superstition, Judaism, 
and Mahammadanism. 

The life of the women of the 
Lur tribe is a hard one. They 
perform all household duties, tend 
the flocks, milk the sheep, weave 
yarn and carpets, help to strike, 
pack, and pitch their tents, churn 
and clarify the milk and butter,— 
the latter, a most wearying task, 
being carried on in the very early 
morning or at midnight, The 
milk is churned in skins, suspend- 
ed from the pole of the tent or 
beam of the roof, which are 
worked by the arms in pai 
backwards and forwards, by a 
woman seated on the ground be- 
tween them. This hard work, 
sleeping and sitting on the d.mp 
ground, with insufficient clothing 
and exposure, sufficiently accounis 
for their prematurely aged ap- 
pearance.. 





1 This temptation of St Anthony was put before me in such a matter-of-fact 
manner by my would-be mother-in-law before the whole tribe, that made it evi- 
dent that match-making is not confined to civilised countries. ‘‘Have you 4 
wife?” “No.” ‘*Then you must want one, and I have two young and beautiful 
daughters; take your choice! I only want a dowry of fifty tomans” (I am 
not certain that it was not five only that was asked, but we never got to the stage 
of haggling over the price). ‘‘ Either of them is just the sort of girl that will suit 
you. They can milk sheep, pitch a tent, and bake bread to perfection.” In vain 
I pointed out that ix my country such qualifications were not those required in a 
wife. She would banter me as we marched along, causing much amusement 
amongst her hearers. As ‘hey spoke Turki, I could only catch an idea of what 
they were talking about from the few words of Persian used. Shahsowar under- 
stood more than I did, and remarked that they were ‘‘a people without shame.” 
-The life of a nomad, indeed, is not calculated to teach modesty, for stud opera- 
tions are carried on before the tents, fe.nales assiating. 
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The women applied for charms 
to bring back the lost love of a 
husband, lost renerally by reason 
of their sterility, and to induce 
childbirth. They were particu- 
larly anxieus to obtain amulets to 
be worn on the caps of their infant 
sons, with the idea that the fortune 
of the giver would follow the child 
theses life; and, to this ex- 


tent, I became sponsor t» the most 
infantile of Hajji Ali’s many sons. 
I at times hope that we may meet 


again. Of course all the sick, 
sorry, and the most aged in the 
tribe came for medicine ; ordinary 
pills, however, had but little —) 
but when six fa‘ied to satisfy, I 
threw up the case, 

When the ladies’ cilments were 
such as to require the administra- 
tion of charms and philtres, and I 
recommended them to carry their 
requests to Ali in whom they 
trusted, they received tho idea as 
an excellent joke. For hours one 
poor woman stood at the entrance 
of my tent, praying for a charm, 
for but a small piece of paper with 
writing on it, to bring back to her 
the love of her husband, who had 
taken to himself a second wife 
I could but refuse to debase my 
religion by dering to their 
simple belief in me as a worker 
of miracles. 

Unmolested, I was allowed to 
move about the camps of the 
various families,—each family, or 
group of families, camped on the 
pasture-land told off for it,—and 
each with its flocks and herds took 
the road assigned to it on the 
march, The confusion on the line 
of march all description : 
sheep, goats, bullocks, donkeys, 

orsemen, and foot - passengers, 
blocked the narrow hill-paths ; the 
cries of the herdsmen and herds- 
women “ Ab-o-ha,” re-echoed every- 
where; and when, in the narrow 
ravines, the pressure and the crush 
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were the the chiefs would 
add to the hubbub and confusion 
(* tamasha” or le, as bow 2 
termed it) 
Peabody rifles, of which Bens 
the whole tribe about a 
dozen. Nai ly great interest 
was taken in my movements, end 
ad gare ects my notebook ex- 
special curiosity. Many were 
the exclamations of. “What does 
he write?” 

I found the subjects of conversa- 
tion most interesting to the Lur 
chiefs to be those bearing on our 
political relations with Russia, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Afghanistan ; 
our marriage laws and social cus- 
toms ; the nature of our pastures 
and streams, and whether we had 
summer and winter quarters as 

and beautiful as theirs. Great 
ritain is chiefly known to them 
as London, and their sympathetic 
admiration was lavisked particu- 
larly on Turkey and Egypt for 
having spent such vast sums of 
foreign money, and on the former 
especially for declining to repay 
them. Repudiation was ian | 
their ideal of true financial 

Russia was, indeed, looked upon 
asa + Power, but the influence 
of d was fully recognised 
as superior to that of the Ozar 
throughout Luristan ; and they 
respected the vast wealth of Eng- 
land, and the power it conferred 
on her of raising an army of over 
a million men all told—a 
tion easily demonstrated, but per. 
haps not very readily proved. It 
was generally that the 
Amir ruled over Afghanistan 


solely by our favour, and that 


Afghanistan was a British 
sion,—an opinion which my friend 
Shahsowar loyally supported. 

Té was curious to notice what 
great interest was 
takex in the movements of the 
Medhi. (This, it must be remem- 

2k 
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bered, was shortly after our evac- 
uation of the Soudan.) Rumours 
that the dervishes had gained 
great victories over the British 
were firmly believed, and no 
denial was accepted — indeed it 
was generally hinted to me that it 
war quite a ieal that I should 
prefer not to acknowledge a defeat. 
This sympathy for the Soudanese 
ish was, nevertheless, more 
political than religious with them, 
for they cherished @ vague hope 
that, should a Mahammadan con- 
queror vanquish the leading Chris- 
tian Power, he might eventually. 
restore again the ancient fortunes 
of Islamism. Our late withdrawal 
from the Soudan was certainly con- 
strued as'a Christian defeat and a 
victory for Mahammadanism. 
Every statement made by a 
Persian, whether p-i-ce or pea- 


sant, must be received with the 
utmost caution, and never be- 
lieved until verified. His mind is 
of that pretentious nature by 


which a stunted tree is ified 
into a fores; of noble oaks, a col- 
lection of mud hovels into a pop- 
ulous town, a few field-guns into 
a park of heavy artillery, and a 
dozen horsemen into a regiment of 
cavalry. With regard to religion, 
also, the Mahammadan tenets did 
not appear to be very strictly ob- 
served among the Lurs. Haijji 
Ali certainly observed outwardly 
the hours of prayer, but only be- 
cause, perhaps, the Sharif-ul-din, 
to whom he was greatly indebted 
for a money loan to enable him to 
meet the demands of the revenue 
officers, was his guest. 

My host and his sons were so 
pleased with the Martini-Henry 
cavalry carbines carried by Shah- 
sowar and myself, that they be- 
came ed by an inordinate 
desire to obtain one of these wea- 
pons somehow or other, and a 
significant message was conveyed 
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to me from this hospitable Haijji 
thai either by friendship, or other 
means, one of the rifles must be 
his—an insolent message that put 
me on my mettle, and indicated that 
my bandit host meant business, 

On my declining to meet this 
civil demand half-way, and after I 
had returned a colt sent for my 
acceptance, on the excuse that 
there was no groom available to 
lead it, he insuigated his immedi- 
ate attendants to take by foul 
-yeans what he could not obtxin 
in a fair manner. 

His hospitality confined itself to 
d? ecting that a tent should be 
provided for me, and furnishing 
me with home-made bread and a 
sort of treacle for breakfast. Once 
only did he send me a dish of 
meat from his evening meal. 

Meantime it took the tribe three 
days to throw a rough bridge of 
trees, which had to be brought 
from long distances, over the Ab- 
i-Zal, at a point where rocks nar- 
rowed it to a width of from 15 to 
20 feet across; and, this accom- 
plished, we left our camp on that 
stream on the 8th of April, and 
passed with the migrating tribe, 
in slow and short stages of 7 to 
12 miles, between two steep and 
parallel ranges, through the Theo- 
dor valley and along the baso and 
perpendicular sides of the northern — 
or Kheolah range, which mse from 
500 to 1000 feet over the road. 
At one point, in the Saimarrah 
valley, a single arch is thrown 
across the Karkha river where it 
contracts from a general width of 
100 yards and flows through a 
narrow chasm which a bold crags- 
man can leap. The view up the 
valley leads one to anticipate no 
difficulties in the direction of the 
Chul pass. The hills, which are 
largely composed of decomposed 
gypsum, have the appearance of 
being covered with snow. 
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On the second day the bugle 
sounded an early start, and march- 
ing by several: parallel routes, we 
ra where the Leylum stream 
flows through a narrow and deep 
rift through the Kheolah range ; 
and on the third we camped close 
to another gorge, that of the Ab-i- 
Fani, where passage over the hills 
is practicable orlz. by climbing the 
precipitous ledges to the west of 
it. Nevertheless in the valleys, 
among these apparently desolate 
mountains, ara to be found fertile 
spots with excellent soil capable 
of growing all sorts of cereal crops, 
and other more extended undulat- 
ing tracts of country, known as 
the chul! or desert. 

At length on the eighth day we 
halted at an elevation of over 4000 
feet on the Badamek plateau, where 
low oak and other trees covering 
the hillsides afford somes cover, 
and, what is more, a good supply 
of firewood. I had, indeed, been 


led to expect to meet with con- 


siderable forests of oak during the 
of the hills, but found the 
belt of country producing them is 
not 50 miles broad, the timber but 
poor and of small size, and the 
trees anything but plentiful. 
Although the road is in places 
difficult, in the main it is an easy 
mule-track, crossing no formidable 
passes, and traversing pasture- 
plains and valleys, with, as hers 
tofore, extensive patches of fertile 
and arable soil, It has no settled 
habitations; and as our tribe was, 
as it were, making a forced passage 
through the pasture-lands of inimi- 
cal fellow-tribesmen, none of the 
latter showed themselves. 
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Here, on the night of the 15th 
April, our horses were purposel 
cut loose, with intent to drarc 
Shahsowar from my tent, where 
he always slept; and during the 
confusion which ensued, an attempt 
was made by some of Hajji Ali’s 
following to rob the wished-for 
rifles, placed for safety under his 
pillow. This audacious project 
was, however, frustrated, as I was 
expecting some such attempt, and 
was on the alert in time to ent 
mischief. Had I but been habitu- 
ated to run barefooted over stones, 
I should have caught the man who 
searched the bedding for the rifle. 
From this date two of our party 
were placed nightly as sentries 
over the camp, and all baggage 
was packed in a heap. ; 

We next passed through the 
Dalich pass, by which a line of 
telegraph, connecting Tihrén with 
Dizfil, ed a few years since, 
but the line has been destroyed, 
and the sarais and post -houses 
razed by the Lurs. While pressed 
en all sides by the crowd en- 
deavouring toa push across the 
narrow bridge over the Kulohu 
stream beyond the Ab-i-sard on 
the 18th April, some of the bolder 
ruffians tried to wrest his rifle 
from Shahsowar, without success. 

The ill-will of Hajji Ali vented 
itself in petty annoyances after 
this; he sent me no bread and 
treacle for breakfast, and let me 
bake out in the open all day. I 
took no notice of this behaviour, 
nor of the hints given to me by 
the mula, who had been my friend 
throughout, to give him a rifle. I 
drank tea with him as usual, when 





1 This chul near Valmian was well watered and covered with pasture when 
seen in April, Water may be scarce during the summer months; the undula- 
tions should produce a good winter crop of cereals. Persia, even here in. its 
south-west ‘corner, is emblematic of Central Asia, inasmuch as it is a land of 
violent contrasts; at one time you travetse a barren, waterless waste, and en 
hour later you are perhaps wading through pasture up to the knees, well irrigate? 


by babbling brooks. 
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he complained that he was suffer- 
ing from fever. One of his numer- 
ous daughters also annoyed him 
by taking the opportunity of my 
presence to petition for a pair of 
shoes, she being shoeless. 

Shahsowar receiving notice ..om 
a friend at court that we might 
expect a night attack, I had the 
baggage carefully packed, and ar- 
ranged with him that if attacked 
we should together retire to Hajji 
Ali’s tent and thence open fire 
upon it—a manceuvre likely to 
perplex both him and those of 
his party attempting the robbery, 
as the latter would be unable to 
return our fire. 

We were now only thir‘y miles 
from Khoramdbdd, and I resolved 
to make a forced march after pass- 
ing the Nal-shiskandah, or Horse- 
shoe-breaking pass, into Khoramé- 
bad. Passing on next day beyond 
his camp, I was carrying out this 
intention when I was headed by a 
dozen of his horsemen, and dis- 
armed. Riding back to where he 
was halted, surrounded by the 
whole of his mounted followers, 
I gave the chief a piece of my 
mind, and I did not hesitate to 
characterise his inhospitable con- 
duct as that of a thief and a 
coward, and as unworthy of a 
chief of his high standing. I 
accompanied my indignant pro- 
test with some very unpalatable 
expressions, in which my friend 
Shahsowar backed me up well, 
and I not only made a direct 
accusation of theft, but appealed 
to the holy mula of the party— 
the Sharif-ul-din—to witness the 
truth of my indictment, and the 
justice of my cause. This public 
reprimand, administered openly 
before his people, had due effect 
in completely cowing the spirit 
of my host, the chief of the 
Sagwands. 

An attempt at robbery-similar 


to that made on the 18th was re- 
peated on the 20th, the day before 
reaching Khoramdébéd, and the 
theft was openly accomplished in 
my sight. However, the thief 
was easily recognised as one of 
Hajji Ali’s body retainers; and 
word having been sent to that 
chief that the robber could be 
*dentified, and that I would com- 
»ass his destruction if the weapon 
were not fownd, he caused the rifle 
to be returned to me. On this 
occasion also I appealed to the 
holy mula, Subsequently he sent 
several of his sons to explain to 
me that he, in truth, had not 
robbed me, but that the thieves 
were a band from one of the neigh- 
bouring tribes at enmity with him. 
Being, therefore, yct in his power 
and in his hands, I acquiesced in, 
without accepting, his lame ex- 
cuses, and gave up my intention 
of escaping from him by a forced 
march into Khoramdabad, on its 
being pointed out to me that to 
do so without an escort, which 
Hajji Ali, whilst demanding a re- 
ceipt from myself for my body, 
refused to give, would be to court 


destruction, and to give to my 


robber-host the opportunity he de- 
sired. Notwithstanding this alter- 
cation with the chief, the tribesmen 
looked on me with no ill-favour; 
for my would-be mother-in-law, 
accompanied by her youngest 
daughter, made, towards evening, 
their final attack upon me. My 
camp-bed pitched in the open took 
her fancy. She examined the 
blankets, and approved. “ Ah,” 
said she, “ everything so nice, and 
yet you won’t marry my daugh- 
ter!” “How can I? You see 
that I am tentless and: possess no 
sheep, and others now graze theirs 
on my paternal Yorkshire acres.” 


I laughed and turned, and they 


walked away, the maiden petu- 
lantly throwing a stone to the 
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ground, as much as to say, “ You 
call yourself a man, do you?” I 
took leave without regret of Hajji 
Ali, although we parted 
friends. I never admired any of 
his horses without his sayi 
‘Tt is yours, take him !” accordi 
to usual Persian etiquette. After 
his unseemly and menacing de- 
mand, and subsequent attempts 
to thieve one ‘of my rifles, it was, 
of course, impossible to present 
him with one; but as the services 
of his tribe had been of the utmost 
value to me, I left with the Ilkhani 
of the Bakhtiari, when I again 
met him later on, a brace of 
¢avalry pistols to be presented to 
Ali’s eldest son. As the chief of 
the Sagwands had necessarily heard. 
that I had given presents to all 
officials ‘of distinction at Ahwaz, 
Shustar, and Dizfil, my omission 
to satisfy. his exhibition of greed 
must have been very galling to his 
pride, and more especially as every 
man and woman of the exodus so 
well knew that he had preferred 
the demand and been refused. 

During the passage of the hills 
several attempts at robbing were 
made by the neighbouring tribes, 
and our neighbours lost several 
mules. The barking of the watch- 
dogs when the camps were pitched 
in the vicinity of the-Dalich pass, 
the most dangerous part of the 
hills, was incessant. 

Between Badamek and Khor- 
amabéd the hilly country presents 
no topographical difficulties to the 
construction of .a cart-road with 
gentle gradients; the air of the 
hills is temperate and salubrious ; 
water is plentifyl, and of good 
quality; the pasture-lands are 
bundant and excellent ; the snow 
never falls in sufficient quantity 
to block the-existing animal tracks. 
The chief difficulty experienced in 
traversing the present main ‘cara- 
van-route is the number. of loose 





boulders strewn it, and 
which it is no one’s 1ess to 
remove, and in the large boulders 


good: blocking it in the ravines, b 


climbing and descending whi 
the ‘track crosses over the defiles, 
These obstructions can be readily 
removed, in which case a caravan 
of mules could pass from Dizfil to 
Khoramabéd in six or seven days 
at the outside ; arid with the K4riin 
open to Shustar,; Khoramabéd could 
then be reached from the Gulf in 
ten or eleven days. Thence to 
Tihrén is 300 miles, a journey of 
fourteen days by caravan. There 
are no villages along the road, nor 
did we meet here any Iliyats, or 
see their camps, for all had prob- 
ably, as before remarkéd, moved 
to a distance for fear of the Sag- 
wand tribe, which was in . full 
force. 

The main ranges about the val- 
ley and basin of the Ab-i-Sard are 
steep, barren, and in May were still 
capped with snow. They rise out 
of undulations fairly covered with 
pasture, and growing a few stunted 
oaks. The country for 30 miles 
out of Khoramdbdéd may be des- 
cribed as consisting of huge rolling 
grassy hills, separated by valleys 
500 feet deep, their slopes at times 
gentle, at others as steep as one in 
three, The height of the Dalich 
pass, the highest elevation at- 
tained, at 45 miles from Khor- 
amdbadd is 6000 feet, and that of 
the Nal-shiskandah 5800 feet at 
22 miles from the same town. 

We at last arrived at our des- 
tination, Khoramdbéd, 156 miles 
from Dizfil, on the afternoon of 
the 20th April, after traversing a 
shockingly bad track, down a nar- 
row ravine full of boulders, and 
fording with great difficulty the 
Khoramabéd river, then 3 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide; and we 
were delighted on nearing the 
town to find groves of hawthorn, 
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poplars, and gardens full of fruit-. 
trees in their first bloom, their 


vernal colours rightening the 
landscape, which had hitherto 
been of a grander nature, .but 
wanting in green tints. At the 
outskirts of the town a ruined 
minaret, an antique sculptured 
stone, and other remains of former 
magnificence, betoken the remains 
of the once famous capital of the 
Ata-begs, who flourished here 
during the twelfth, thirteenth; wud 
fourteenth centuries, Passing 
chese, we crossed the river by a 
solid bridge of masoary 300 yards 
long, and entered the modern 
town, the chief town of the Feili 
Lurs. 

Khoramabad lies on the high 
plateau? of mid-Persia, at an ele- 
vation of 4050 feet above the sea, 
at the head of a gorge, : :d to the 
north of an extensive valley. It 
contains upwards of 2009 inhabi- 
tants, and is the residence of the 
ruler -of Luristan, which ¢istrict 
extends southwards as far «s Diz- 
ful. Owing to the insecurity of 
the road to this last-named place, 
trade has become stagnated, and 
the town .is rapidly falling into 
ruins; however, it still boasts of 


Persian post and telegraph offices. 


I was well received by Shahzada 
Sharuk Mirza, the deputy Wizir, 
acting for the Ikhmut-i-Daulat, 
the governor of the district, who 


- had been summoned to Tihrdn to 


answer for-the lawlessness of his 
command—for which neglect he 
was, I heard, deposed and dis- 
graced. I. paid a visit to the 
colonel of the infantry regiment 
camped here, who treated me with 
courtesy in the usual Persian 
manner, serving tea, &c. 

At Khoramabdd we were accom- 
modated in a summer-house, within 


the outer walls*of the fort, which 
is built on the summit of a solitary 
steep rock near the centre of the 

ge, and clen> to and overlooking 
the right bank of the river. Round 
about its base are fine gardens, well 
irrigated, and dwelling-houses, all 
surrounded by walls of no greci 
solidity. Our view from the Bala 
Hisar in the early dawn was a 
picturesque one, for snow-wreaths 
yet lay on the distant mountain- 
tops, whilst in the middle distance 
the sombre tints of the barren hills 
contrasted with the warmer qolours 
of the bridge with its pointed 
arches, under which flowed the 
swollen and turbid waters of the 
river, which siowed up well against 
the vivid hues of the feliage and 
vegetation on the banks in the 
oreground, 

The gardens of this fortress are 
well stocked with rose-bushes and 
pomegranates, interspersed with 
fine cypresses, on the highest 
branches of which flamingoes are 
wont to roost. Both days and 
nights are cool at this season of 
the year, and therefore the climate 
and surrounding scenery combined 
té make our brief glimpse of Khora- 
mabad very enjoyable: On our de- 
parture the Shahzada furnished us 
with a guide, and two sowars of the 
telegraphic department attached 
themselves to our party, for the 
sake, w~ suppose, of our fellowship 
by the way. As for the guide, 
his own private object was simply 
to graze his mare and her filly, so 
he very soon left us to steer our 
course as we best could. : 

The dangers of the hill-coyntry. 
from the tribes in revolt had now 
ceased, and although there are no 
caravansarais along this road, we 
found quarters for the night in 


-one or other of the dirty huts 





1 The Iranian plateau, part of the elevated land which lies ‘between the Indus 


and the Tigris. 
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in the villages through which we 
passed, 

Our route now followed the 
telegraph line, and after travers- 
ing the grassy Dara Daraz valley, 
lying amidst gravelly conical hills, 
we surmounted the crest of the 
“ Buluhan,” where we found the 
snow lying at 6800 feet elevation. 
The country here is treeless and 
produces no firewood, water being 
obtainable from streams, which 
are numerous. Although the 
grazing is excellent, little of the 
soil is cultivated, the district being 
still very sparsely populated. We 
halted on the 21st at a few mud- 
huts beneath the Zaghe pass, and 
the following day, passing over 
huge grassy undulations and round- 
ed hills of gravel and clay of easy 
slopes, with deep clay in the val- 
leys, descended to Chulunchulan, 
2000 feet lower. We reached the 
important city of Burijird, pic- 
turesquely situated at the bead, of 
a fertile valley, at noon on the 
23d April, 63 miles from Khora- 
mabdd. 

Birijird is a large and thriving 
town of 17,000 inhabitants or s0, 
and it was most refreshing to 
European eyes to witness here 
the activity and signs of business, 
in such utter contrast to the al- 
most total annihilation of all trade 
along the route we had traversed 
since leaving the coast. 

The town (elevated: 5400 feet 
above the sea-level, the seat of the 
ruler of the district, with post and 
telegraph offices, neither of which 
is very efficient) is surrounded by 
a mud-wall from 4 to 6 miles in 
circumference, and entered by five 
gates. In every Persian town 
ruined houses are commonly notice- 
able, and Burijird formed no ex- 
ception to this universal rule. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, often 
mere footpaths, and much out of 
repair. The houses, - chiefly con- 
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structed of mud, with the flat 
roofs common throughout the dis- 
trict, are also in bad repair, and 
less spacious than those of Dizfil 
end Shustar. Nor can I speak 
highly of the sanitary condition of 
the town. As Iwas the first 
Englishman who had visited the 
place for unknown I was 
rather annoyed by the inhabitants, 
who crowded round the doorless 
room in which I took up my quar- 
ters in the sarai—an inconvenience 
that led to my nailing up a carpet 
across it as a screen to ensure priv- 
acy. The place is noted for its 
cottons, of local manufacture, which 
are well suited to oriental taste. 
The climate of the elevated valley 
in which it is situated is cool ard 
healthy, although exposure to the 
sun’s powerful rays in the heat 
of summer and autumn should be 
avoided. 

The valley, watered by the Ab- 
i-Dizfil, is thickly studded with 
villages, here met with for the first 
time in our journey. Here, also 
for the first time, we found the 
pursuit of agriculture seriously at- 
tempted. The neighbouring tract 
is fairly well cultivated, but still 
leaves much to be desired in that 
respect, Vines thrive and the 
grapes ripen in September, whilst 
the wheat and barley crops are 
harvested in July. With the ex- 
ception of a few willows and po 
lars growing round the villages, 
the country is still generally tree- 
less. The streams and irrigation 
canals are numerous, but there are 
no wells, 

From its situation, the great 
commercial value ef Birijird as 
a mercantile centre on the main 
artery of traffic between the Gulf 
and central Persia, with caravan- 
roads radiating to all the fertile 
agricultural and commercial dis- 
tricts of Persia, is readily ap- 
parent. 
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The line Muhammerah, Dizfil, 
Khorama4béd, Burijird, Sultdnd- 
badd, Ktim, Tihrén, may be con- 
sidered to be tlie main commercial 
artery of Persia. A lino of rail- 
way from Tihrdn to the Gulf 
should doubtless approximately 
follow it, for the country is more 
favourable to its construction on 


this line than on others confined . 


to Persian territory, and its geo- 
graphical features also favour 
the construction of feeders to it 
from Hamadan, Karmdnshah, and 
Isfahan. 

Although we were about to pass 
over a country part nomad, part 
settled, there was now no longer 
any necessity to seek guides or other 
aid from Persian officials; so we 
travelled without escort, and ar- 
ranged for our own accommoda- 
tion in villages where sarais did 
not exist. Numerous beggars line 
the main caravan-avenues leading 
to and from the town, whose solici- 
tations to Allah to protect our 
persons and prosper our aims we 
cheaply bought at the cost of the 
smallest of copper coins. 

From Birijird onward our stage 
was 22 miles to Zaleon, along a 
hard and firm mule-track, travers- 
ing huge rounded undulations of 
gentle slopes rising to heights of 
8000 feet, and our chief difficul- 
ties consisted, as heretofore, in 
crossing the numerous snow rivu- 
lets, Heavy snow had fallen‘over 
this region a fortnight before we 
crossed it, and snow still lay in 
the hollows of the hills. The scene 
before entering the Khushk-i-Durr 
valley, a few miles south of Zaleon, 
was a striking one. In all direc- 
tions we could see the tops of the 
brown, barren undulations covered 
with patches of snow, with green 


oases of cultivation here and there 
apparent in the bottoms of the 
deeper valleys. As before, the 
whole country is treeless except- 
ing a few poor poplars grown 
round each village; and as no 
shrubs are cultivated, firewood is 
scarcely procurable—the villagers 
using dried dung as fuel to warm 
their houses. The villages them- 
selves are small and poor, and 
their inhabitants almost univer- 
sally marked with smallpox. Some 
of the houses, which are built of 
mud, are double-storeyed, with yery 
low doorways, so constructed on 
account of the very great cold at 
this elevation, where snow at times 
lies deep. The rooms of these huts 
are fairly high and of some size, 
—altogether superior to those of 
the generality of Indian peasant 
villages. 

The past winter had been a most 
severe one, and this route had been 
closed by snow for the three previ- 
ous. months, ~ We now found the 
wheat sprouting in some places, 
whilst ploughing was still going 
on in others. As a rule, snow 
blocks the road for one month 
only—from the middle of January 
to the middle of February. Pack- 
tracks only become impassable from 
snow in these elevated regions 
from disuse, if caravans pass over 
them, 

Our next ride, on the 25th, took 
us 14 miles over the rich Mirza 
Khatir valley and through the 
Tang-i-Tura—the roadway through 
the Roswand range, where the 
track joins the Hamadan telegraph 
road; ard henceforth the road, 
though unformed, is generally level 
and good. Notwithstanding the 
elevations we had passed (8000 
feet), the ascents and descents 





1 All views from the crests of the elevations passed over are of this nature, for 
from them the barren hill-tops only are to be seen, the pastures and cultivation 
in the valleys being generally hidden from view. 
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were not found to be steep ;} and 
another stage of 24 miles took us 
to Sultaéndbad, through a district 
dotted with several clusters of vil- 
lages, and with walled vineyards 
surrounding many of them. 

Sultandbdd, a town with an 
active trade? (population about 
7000), lies in the wide, populous, 
and well cultivated valley of the 
Ab-i-Kallaru, in the midst of an 
important agricultural and manu- 
factuving district, where plenty of 
corn is grown, the vine flourishes, 
and the surrounding hills covered 
with pastures and flocks of sheep 
and goats. The first view we ob- 
tained of this valley was the finest 
sight we had seen since leaving the 
sea, and the general effect of the 
coup-d' ail was heightened by the 
contrasting shadows of cloud and 
sunlight on the extensive stretch 
of bare downs and cultivated vales 
under a thunderstorm which was 
passing overhead. 

The villages round about give 
evidence of the prosperity of their 
inhabitants, who are largely em- 
ployed in the manufacture of rugs 
and carpets, The town itself. is 
cleaner and laid out with far great- 
er regularity than most Persian 
towns; and although the water, 
flowing in open gutters, affords 
but a contaminated supply of 
drinking water, the townspeopie 
appeared of excellent physique, 
both men and women being fair- 
complexioned. 

After halting a day, to change 
carriage and enjoy the society of 
Mr Ziegler’s agent, we proceeded 
fourteen miles, still through a 
treeless country over mostly un- 
cultivated plains, on which a low 
prickly thorn grows, but dotted 
here and there with villages sur- 
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rounded by cultivated fields and 
fringed with poplars, ‘to Shaha- 
wur, a large village. The women 
here go unveiled and wear short 
petticoats whose skirts reach but - 
little below their knees; and the 
following day, passing several vil- 
lages and increased cultivation, 
stayed for the night at Ibrahima- 
tok aioe place with two cqra- 
wvansarais. Around these vi 
fruit-trees flourish, such as apples, 
pm, and pomegranates. Rhu- 
b of good quality is here grown, 


‘and the vineyards are extensive. 


The cold in these highlands is of- 
ten excessive, the thermometer fall- 
ing to zero, and snow lying three 
feet deep. From the great want 
of timber, the mud-huts of these 
villages are roofed in with domes 
of mud-bricks ; and the frost split- 
ting them, causes them not un- 
frequently to fall in, giving a 
very forlorn appearance to the 
buildings, and necessitating their 
annual renéwal in spring. Why 
on earth the Persians cannot use 
as a building material the excel- 
lent stone which abounds every- 
where in end near the hills, can 
only be explained by saying that 
they are orientals, and do as most 
Asiatics are wont to do; 

Another day’s journey of 32 
miles through the districts known 
as the Mahal-i-Ferahan and the 
Mahal-i-Kalatch (the former not- 
ed for its excellent carpets), and 
along a good road which offers 
no difficulties and passes through 
the village of Raugird at 23 miles, 
brought us to Anet-beg, an insig- 
nificant station in a val'ey. Then 
after a ride of 20 miles across a 
stony barren plain, where a few 
camels were grazing, we surmount- 
ed the neck of the Zaleon ridge, 





1 The general elevation of the valley was from 6800 to 6900 feet. : 
2 The town occupies an area of about a quarter of a square mile, and is surrounded 


by a mud-wall falling into decay. Post and telegraph offices are here established. 
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whence we caught sight of the 
golden dome of the Imamzada of 
Kum, 7 miles away, and glowing 
like a ball of fire in the sunshine ; a 
welcome sight, which was hailed 
with acclamations of delight by the 
muleteers,. When we rode into 
the Mihman-Khana or guest-house, 
Shahsowar Khan and myself had 
accomplished our ride of 535 miles 
from the coast, and attained one 
of the objects of our projected trip. 

The holy city of Kum, the third 
city of Persia in point of sancti- 
ty, celebrated for its Imamzada, 
which is held in great veneration, 
as containing the tomb of Fatimah, 
the sister of the Imam Rezza, is 
a town containing some 7000 in- 
habitants, although the_ Persians 
would give us to understand that 
its population is something more 
than double this figure.} 

It is on the left bank of the 
Ab-i-Khonsar, a river which is 
spanned by a substantial - stone 
bridge of nine arches, the central 
one being much the largest, of 
20 feet span. Shops are numer- 
ous, the trade seeméd active, and 
provisions were plentiful. We 
were told that, besides the mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and artisans, 
all the other inhabitants were en- 
gaged in offices connected with the 
burial of the dead. It is, in fact, 
a city of undertakers, who derive 
their livelihood from the belief in 
the sanctity of their necropolis, 
and therefore it goes without say- 
ing that they are, from motives 
of self-interest, extreme fanatics 
in their religious views. 

Kim lies 3400 feet above the 
sea,* and is surrounded by a mud- 
wall of no strength or solidity, 


which is entered by gates, the 
chief of which alone has any ar- 
chitectural pretensions, being -.or- 
namented by variegated blue-and- 
green glazed tiles. ; 

The wall is fronted by a partial 
ditch,.and in places by ponds of 
stagnant water. Many of the 
houses fronting the river are two- 
storeyed, and provided with balcon- 
ies, with roof either domed or flat. 
The town was destroyed by the 
Afghans, and much of it still is 
in ruins. 

From my personal inspection of 
the route from the Persian Gulf to 
Kim, it appears to me practicable 
to construct a cart-road from Mu- 
hammerah at the mouth of the 
Ké4rin, in three sections, as fol- 
lows—viz. : 

First to Dizfil, a distance of 173 
miles, over a country which is prac- 
tically an alluvial flat, where the 
constraction of a highway only re- 
quires raising and ditching, and to 
finish off which, a good supply of 
road-metal can be obtained from 
the hills about Ahwaz, Shustar, 
and Dizful. 

Second, from Dizfil to  Khor- 
amabdd, a distance of 157 miles. 
With regard to the facilities for 
construction of a cart-road in this 
section, the track may be classed 
as good, fair, and bad in equal 
proportions, —viz., the good, one- 
third of the total distance, is level, 
and requires nothing beyond the 
removal of loose boulders; the 
Jair, of an equal length, requiring 
only to be widened and. cleared of 
stones ; and the bad, of the remain- 
ing third 50 miles, where the road 
should be widened and in places 
zigzagged to lessen the ped sey 





1 There are many 


vansarais within the city walls, and as the Imamzada is 


a Shiyah shrine of pilgrimage, no doubt at times the floating population isa 
large one. 
2 The temperature, which early in May averages 75° indoors during the day, 
in July rises to over 90°. The nights are always cool, and the day temperature 
even in the hottest months less oppressive and exhausting than that of India. 
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Here in the ravines and 

boulders will have to be 
blasted, but otherwise. there is 
little excavation or rock - cutting 
necessary; and picks, crowbars, 
levers, sledge-hammers, and a lit- 
tle gun-cotton, will do all that 
is wanted towards rendering the 
route open and safe for present 
traffic. 

Third, from Khoramdbéd to 
Kim, a distance of 142 miles; 
the facilities for converting the 
present mule-road into a good 
road for vehicular communication 
can be judged by applying the 
above classification, according to 
which I found three-fifths of the 
distance what might be termed 

good, one-fifth fair, and only one- 
fifth bad throughout this section. 

Summing up, of the whole dis- 
tance traversed from Muham- 
merah to Kim, 535 miles in 
all, we can class 350 as good, 
100 as fair, and 80 as bad. 
Throughout this route the only 
tiver of any width to bridge is 
the Kérin. I calculate that the 
total cost of a practicable mercan- 
tile cart-track from 12 to 15 feet 
wide in the hills, and 30 feet on 
the level, should not exceed on an 
average above two hundred rupees 
per mile. 

To rapidly convert the present 
mule -track into a cart-road, a 
thousand hill road-making coolies, 
such as the Hzzara coolies, at one 
rupee a-day, cov all ex- 
penses of importation, &c., should 
be employed, in addition to all 
local labour available—as what 
the road would cost, and what 
time would be spent in its con- 
struction if Persian labour were 
wholly trusted to, it is eens 
to say. Under British su 
tendence, and with British dian 
coolie labour; the above estimate 
would cover the cost, which would, 
however, probably be at least five 
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times that amount with Persian 
management and local labour. 

The construction of a railway 
must necessarily follow in the wake 
of a cart-road which is a primary 
consideration. It has not been 
overlooked that our colonists, 
notably in Canada and Australia, 
have been wont to push their 
pioneer railways almost in advance 
of their roads ; but they own enter- 
prising capitalists, and can attract 
money by the security of a settled 
government and safety for the 
constructors of the lines; whereas 
in Persia, besides the engineering 
difficulties, there are neither carts 
nor cart-horses or bullocks suited 
for heavy draught, few artisans, no 
increasing or enterprising popula- 
tion. The government has 
erto been an oriental despotism of 
the well-known type, and the Asi- 
atic system of proceeding in finan- 
cial and administrative matters in 
full force, and we know what that 
means, — obstruction, mendacity, 
fraud, and bribery, with every 
species of corruption. Happily, 
the influence for good of the Eu- 
ropean diplomatic circles at Tih- 
rén has of late years been con- 
‘siderable. 

Concessions were continuously 
being made by the Government of 
the Shah to construct railways and 
reopen canals, &c., but they were 
as often rescinded. At last her 
Majesty’s representative, Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff, has obtained the 
permission for “‘ merchant steamers 
of all nations, without exception, 
in addition to the sailing-vessels 
which navigated the K4rin before 
this, to undertake the transport of 
goods on the river Karin, from 
Muhammerah to the dyke at 
Ahwaz, on the condition, however, 
that they do not pass above the 
dyke at Ahwaz, for the navigation 
of the river from the dyke upwards 
is exclusively for sailing-vessels and 
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steamers of the Persian governors 
or of Persian subjects.” 


There are other important con- 


ditions which seem to indicate that 
the Shah is frightened at the mo- 
mentous step that he has taken 
for his people’s good; but at all 
events, the first step has been taken 
towards ensuring the reopening of 
this old route to the world’s com- 
merce. The next step to be urged 
towards “the extension of the 
commerce and the increase of the 
wealth of the empire, and the 
amelioration of the agriculture of 
Khuzistan,” must be the extension 
of free navigation above the dyke 
to Shustar. Then to follow up the 
development of traffic it will be 
imperative to require from the 
Persian Government security for 
the caravans through the hills vid 
Khoramd4bdd, and the improvement 
of the road above mentioned from 
Kim. Even as it exists, it is the 
best and shortest route from the 
Gulf to Tihran. 

The reopening of the Ahwaz 
irrigation channels for the fertilisa- 
tion of the plains of Arabistan, 
once famed for their sugar-planta- 
tions, and finally the “construction 
of a line of railway from Shustar; 
and eventually from Muhammerah 
to Tihran, are public works which 
will follow in due course of time. 

To ensure the success of these 
enterprises, which, as I have in- 
‘dicated, should flow in the wake of 
the opening up of the K4rin river 
to navigation, if Great Britain and 
other European nations are to 
derive full benefit from them, it 
is essential that the local Persian 
nobility, gentry, and merchants be 

ed upon to take a leading part 
both in initiating and bringing 
‘them to perfection. Such men 
exist not only in all the large towns 
of south-west Persia—i.e., Shustar, 
Dizfil, shoramabéd, Hamadan, 
Isfahdn, Shirdz, and Bushire—but 
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aiso among tne romad Lurs of the 
Zagros and of mid-Persia. Many 
native capitalists from Tihrdn, Ta- 
briz, and other large towns of Per- 
sia, would greedily embark in such 
extended projects as sketched, if the 
Persian Government foster it with- 
out guile—indeed a royal prince 
might place himself at the head of 
its directorate at once. Hitherto 
a sad fate has overtaken the few 
Persians who have interested them- 
selves in the development of south- 
west Persia. 

As soon as such a line as I pro- 
pose is in working order, either as 
mule-track, cart or rail road, other 
radiating roads from Isfahan, Yazd, 
and Hamadan will not be long 
wanting; and these, as is well 
known, are the most fertile parts 
of Persia, exporting ‘grain, wool, 
and luxuries like opium, tobacco, 
cotton, wine, fruits, &c. The im- 
portance of such a line to Brit- 
ish commercial enterprise is incal- 
culable. 

With the political effect of the 
promulgation of the late Anglo- 
Persian treaty I do not propose to 
deal. Our one and sole aim is to 
enable Persia to take that position 
amongst the Eastern Powers that 

er history, her industries, her 
ractable and skilful population, 
the fertility of her soil and the 
variety of her agricultural and 
industrial products, entitle her to 
assume. Our object is her salva-. 
tion, to be gained only by taking 
the bold course of opening up her 
country unreservedly to European 
enterprise. I here write as an im- 
perial citizen, jealous of imperial 
interests, and in the maintenance 
of our commercial supremacy in 
the East. The splenetic declara- 
tions in the Russian press perhaps 
only indicate the official vexation 
felt at a diplomatic triumph at 
Tihran over Prince Dolgorouky ; 
for the opening of the Kérin 
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certainly exhibits ‘to Persia the 
indépendent market which she 
es on the Gulf, and the 
advantages that must result to her 
by an increase of our competition 
with Russia in all Persian markets. 
The mail-steamers in the Gulf 
and up the Tigris are favoured 
with a postal abvaien; and the 





enterprise of running Englishsteam- 


vessels on. the Karin route will, it 
may be assumed, certainly be en- 
couraged by a substantial subsidy 
from either the Indian or Imperial 
Governments, as some small return 
for the potential greatness of com- 
mercial results, and others, that 
must follow it. Great Britain can 
honestly, and without an ulterior 
thought, assist Persia, one of our 
imperial neighbours, whose for- 
_ tunes are bound up with ours by 

the links of geographical position 
and_its enforced common interests 
—links that none cen unrivet, 
and which compel a brotherhood of 
nations otherwise widely separated. 

Persia stands in need of popula- 
tion and means .of locomotion,— 
wants that our empire can supply 
by her Indian subjects, and her 
moneyed merchants and manufac- 
turers at home, .who owe their 
wéalth to the proud position we 
hold of chief carrier and supplier 
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to tho East—a position which, if 
niy readers have the patience to 
follow me, I p to show is 
not an unassailable one, but rather 
one that will require of as, if we 
hope to retain it, both boldness of 
enterprise and sacrifices commen- 
surate with the vast interests at 
stake. 

Let us hope that ere long these 
plains and hills of Arabistan, 
Khuzistan, and Luristan will no 
more present the same unhappy 
conditions as when I passed through 
them ; fcr the wand of commerce 
has already pointed in that direc- 
tion, and, like Ithuriel’s spear, is 
effecting a transformation of the 
scene ; so that within a few years of 
contact with Western civilisation, 
we may behold the nomads replaced 
by settled agricuiturists, anarchy 
supplanted by law and order, 
whilst poverty gives way to wealth, 
and superstition to true faith. 

“And I will multiply the fruit 
of the tree, and the increase of the 
Sield. ... And the desolate land shall 
be tilled, whereas t¢ lay desolate in 
the sight of all that passed by. And 
they shall say, This land that was 
desolate ts become like the garden of 
Eden; and the waste and desolate 
and ruined cities are become. fenced, 
and are inhabited.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—LADY BABY HAS HER WAY. 


“ Profess indeed I do not Cupid's art, 


Nor nourish special locks of rowéd hair, 
Nor give each speech a full voint of a groan. 


fue harmless, though rather 
vulgar little joke which Mr Smart 
hed attempted about Nicky com- 
ing home “ with his pockets full 
of tin,” had left a disagreeable im- 
pression on Lord Kippendale’s 
mind. He approved of everything 
connected with horses, except bet- 
ting; on this one point he was 
stern. He had lived in unfashion- 
able though very comfortable rus- 
ticity all his. life, and in the mat- 
ter of betting-books he had not 
marched with the time. To his 
old-fashioned ideas there was some- 
thing almost of desecration in mak- 
ing a trade of so noble a passion. 
Good judge of horse-flesh though 
he was, he had never made money 
by his horses ; he was a great deal 
too impulsive in his decisions and 
hasty in his transactions. It had 
almost grieved him to observe in 
Nicky some traces of the horse- 
dealer’s genius, for Nicky’s income 
was none the worse for a little 
padding of this sort, but as for 
the betting-ring he had had no 
suspicions, Nicky knew well 
enough what were his father-in- 
law’s ideas on that subject; and 
also he remembered well enough 
the stormy day on which poor 
George had burst into Lord Kip- 
pendale’s room, and with much 
tearing of hair and gnashing of 
tecth had announced himself to be 
a beggar, and all because of a Der- 
by debt. It was not quite so bad 
as that,—starvation was not star- 
ing him in the face,—but by the 
time the debt was cleared, George 
Biashford was no longer the fairly 


wealthy man he had been wheu 
Lady Catherine Bevan had mar- 
ried him. Kippendale had cer- 
tainly been singularly unlucky in 
marrying his daughters, the world 
decided ; it all came from his not 
taking time to think over it. - No 
title and no money in one case; 
no title in the other, and the money 
that there had been gone in one 
day, like a bubble on the wind. 

“That idiot Smart was talking 
nonsense, of course,” said the old 
Earl to himself; “ but I'll put the 
question to Craigtoun ; a man with 
Craigtoun’s pluck is bound to speak 
out, if there should be a wee bit 
truth in the matter.” 

Accordingly, when Nickyecame 
back, which he did on the day 
after the polo-lesson last described, 
Lord Kippendale, without prelude 
or preamble, button-holed his son- 
in-law, and began: “ Look -here, 
Craigtoun, I wanj a square answer 
“to a square question. You know 
what my ideas about betting-books 
are; have you, or have you not, 
been betting at the Derby ?” 

If the irascible-old Earl had not 
been the most unsuspicious and 
short-sighted of mortals, he could 
not have failed to perceive the 
start which Nicky gave; and if 
Nicky had not happened to be 
standing with his back to the light, 
Lord Kippendale would have ob- 
served that his son-in-law’s-usually 
ruddy complexion had suddenly. 


* undergone a very curious change. 


“1%” stammered Nicky. “1% 
what have you been hearing? 
Surely you know that I——” 
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“Yes, yes, I know that you are 
not the wild fellow that poor 
George was, You havo been very 
stéady, Craigtoun, my boy, very 
steady ; and with temptations in 
your way, too. I was sure from 
the first that it was nothing but 
a daft bit of gossip, and I only 
want your word for it; so speak 
out, and let’s be done with it.” 

“Really,” began Nicky, taking 
refuge in a sort of virtuously in- 
dignant bluster, “really I should 
have thought that, after such a 
spell of time, I mean verssths | 
Jove! I shouldn’t have expected, 
—and upon my word it’s hard 
upon a fellow when he has done 
his best to——” 

Lord Kippendale put his hands 
to his ears with an expression of 
agonised impatience. “ For good- 


ness’ sake, Craigtoun, how long are 
you going tokeep mehere? Adam 
is waiting for me in the stable- 
yard. I asked for a word, net for 


words,” os: to be quite correct, 
what Lord Kippendale really said 
was: “TI asked for a woard, not for 
woards ;” for, in critical moments, 
Lord Kippendale’s vowels had a 
way of breadthening out in exact 
proportion to the emotions at work, 

Then Nicky’s bluster died out, 
and he felt himself growing livid. 
He looked at his father-in-law, or 
rather he gazed convulsively. at his 
shirt-pin; he heard the quick tap 
of the riding-whip against the 
table-foot, and he knew that a 
moment’s hesitation would ruin 
him. - And then this man, so cele- 
brated for his courage, whose hand 
had never trembled and whose eye 
had never flinched in face of the 
greatest perils of the hnnting-field, 
— this man becameall at onceaware 
that he was a coward, and swal- 
lowing something dry in his throat, 
waveringly pronounced the false 
word “No.” For Lord Kippen- 
dale had not considered that there 


"Lady Baby, 


are two sorts of pluck in the world, 
—the pluck that enables men to 
mount cn vicious horses and take 
high fences, and the pluck that 
nerves them to speak the truth 
under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, 

Even though Nicky had to clear 
his throat twice before pronounc- 
ing that “No,” the monosyllable 
was quite enough for Lord Kip- 
pendale, “ All right—that’s all I 
wanted ; I knew it was all right;” 
and with a squeeze to Nicky’s 
hand, he left the room, and Nicky, 
before drawing a breath of relief, 
first passed his tongue over his 
lips, for they were quite dry, while 
on his cold forehead the drops 
were standing. 

He was still where Lord Kip- 
pendale had left him when Lady 
Baby looked into the room and 
distantly inquired whether he had 
seen Sir Peter. Nicky gave an 
impatient shake of the head, and 
began heavily to pace the floor, but 
as she vas closing the door an idea 
seemed to strike him, 

“Look here,” he celled after 
her,—“ look here, Baby, I—I 
haven’t been a bad sort of a brother 
to you, have I? I—TI trained 
your ponies for you all right, and 
all that sort of thing, didn’t I?” 

“ Of course you did, she an- 
swered, staring; “do you want 
to be thanked for it now?” 

“No, upon my word I don’t; I 
didn’t do it for thanks. [I like 
training ponies; but still I sup- 
pose that if ever you were in the 
way of coing me a good turn, you 
wouldn’t mind doing it?” 

“Mind doing it? Why, Nicky, 
I shouldn’t wait till the good turn 
came in my way, I should go out 
of my way to do it. You couldn’t 
have been a better brother than 
you have been. What has come 
over you to-day ?” 

“ Nothing. And, look here, I 
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think I have been civil to Wynd- 
hurst too, haven't I? I’m not a 
particularly civil fellow generally, 
but I always was ready to push 
Wyndhurst’s chances. I made 
Aggie sit on the drag that day on 
purpose, that he should have Ajax 
to ride; and ‘though -Ajax did 
throw him, that wasn’t my fault, 
and it all came straight in the 
end. Yes, by Jove! I think I’ve 
been uncommonly civil to Wynd- 
hurst !” 

“T daresay you have,” said Lady 
Baby, - suddenly withdrawing the 
hand\ which she had laid on her 
brother-in-law’s sleeve, “ but what 
has that to do with it? And what 
is it you want, Nicky? I don’t 
understand you at all.” 

“ Oh, I want nothing just now, 
at least not this minute ; but may- 
be I'll remind you of ‘this some 
day,—some day soon,” he added 
under his breath, brushing past 
her into the passage.- “ That push- 


ing on of Wyndhurst’s suit was 
the luckiest thing I ever did,” re- 
flected Nicky, as he plunged out of 
the house. “ And what are a beg- 
garly thousand pounds to Wynd- 
hurst? The income of a beggarly 
fortnight, nothing more; and I'll 


net it somehow ; it’s only 
time that I’m short of just now.” 
Lady Baby, meanwhile, having 
; ed for a few minutes over 
icky’s strange behaviour, dismiss 
ed the subject and pursued the 
search for Sir Peter. She found 
shim in a far-off morning-room at 
last, and walking straight up to him 
she said, “Sir Peter, I wish to speak 
with you alone after luncheon.” 
“Sir Peter?” he said inquir- 
ingly. 
“ Yes,” she said, severely avoid- 
ing his glance. * Will you come 
to the big drawing-room after lun- 
cheon? I shall be there;” and, 
without waiting for an answer, she 


disappeared. 
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Lady Baby had come down to 
breakfast that morning looking 
rather pale, with tight-set lips and 
a@ general appearance of having 
come to a resolution, and of mean- 
ing rigidly to adhere to it. There 
was an ominous silence about her, 
and occasional flashes of something 
alarming in her eyes. And yet 
Sir Peter ate his luncheon with 
perfect equanimity and strolled 
quite leisurely into the big draw- 
ing-room when the party dis- 
persed. 

Lady Baby was there already, a 
shade paler, a shade more deter- 
mined than she had been in the 
morning, and with her chin, if pos- 
sible, a shade higher in the air. 

Supposing,” said Sir Peter, 
before she had spoken, “ supposing 
we adjourn to the conservatory ? 
There is more sunshine than here, 
and more view.” 

The conservatory was very large, 
and it was square in shape, with a 
paved way running all round the 
four sides, while the entire centre 
was filled up with a mass of tall 
greenhouse plants, the tallest of 
which brushed the ceiling with 
their crowns, and formed alto- 
gether a small forest, just dense 
enough to be a screen. There were 
two entrances to the conservatory 
—one through a window in the big 
drawing-room, the other from the 


‘flower-garden; and it was to a 


bench placed beside this outer 
door, which to-day stood open, 
that Lady Baby led the way. The 
winding ribbon-borders and twisted 
flower-scrolls in the garden outside 
had just reached the summit of 
their brief summer glory. There 
was scarcely a flower dropped yet, 
there was not a leaf turned. For 
some days past the weather had 
been brilliant, but to-day there 
were sigtis of a break. There were 
those rapid changes from blue sky 
to grey, those fitful plunges from 
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brilliancy to gloom which portend 
revolution. The roses wero greed- 
ily: drinking in the last favours of 
the precious sunshine, and the 
scent of heliotrope and verbena 
hung heavily on the warm air. 
Through the midst of the blaze of 
well-ordered colour, a gardener 
would now and then glide. discreet- 
ly with a watering-can in his hand; 
and the distant sound of gravel- 
paths being raked was all that 
broke the afternoon’ silence. 

“May I smoke?” asked Sir 
Peter; “it is good for the plants, 
I believe.” 

* You may do what you like, 
she said, frowning, for she felt 
this was a bad beginning to what 
was to follow. “You can do 
whatever you like after to-day, 
Peter,—I mean Sir Peter. Do you 
know why I asked for this inter- 
view ¢” 

“T have no idea.” 

“ Have you not even attempted 
to form a guéss $” 

“T have not.” 

“Well, then, you shall know at 
once. Sir Peter; all is over be- 
tween us.” 

There was just an instant’s 
silence before -Sir Peter spoke. 
“For what reason?” ho asked. 

“ Reason? reason?” she said, 
beginning to pant a little; “I 
could give you a dozen reasons, 
I pen give you e hundred.” 

“I only ask you to give me 
one,” said Sir Peter; folding his 
arms and leaning back. Whether 
it -was this attitudo of patient 
waiting Which drove the ideas 
from her mind, or whether it was 
his steadfast gaze, Lady Baby did 
not know; but for a minute she 
seemed to have lost sight of all the 
reasons to be propounded, and it 
was only with an effort that she 
sa rally her arguments around 
er. 

“My reasons— yes, I have 
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plenty. In the first place” (oh, 
what was in the first place? sho 
mentally inquired of herself)—“ in 
the first place, we don’t suit each 
other,” 

“Why not?” 

Becausc—because we are differ- 
ent ; everything about us is differ- 
ent ; our tastes differ.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“ For instance, the thing I like 
best in the world is horses, and 
you only care for them if you can 
paint them. That in itself ought 
to have been enough from the be- 
ginning. I chould have kept to the 
first answer I gavo you; it was 
only the accident that upset my 
nerves, and made me fancy that I 
—cared for you, when really I was 
only sorry for you. Such mistakes 
are often made, you know, They 
happen in almost overy novel.” 

“80 they do,” agreed Sir Peter. 
“Well, that is in the first place; 
now, in the cecond place ?” 

“We have no sympathies in 
common.” 

“But you have told me that 
already.” 

“ Well, then,” she broke out, 
“you don’t care for me as you 
should—not as I expected it, not 
as I wanted it; that is in the 
second place.” 

In the programme of the in- 
terview which Lady Baby had 
sketched out for herself, she had 
proposed to maintain an ebsolute- 
ly icy dignity, but at this juncture 
the programme flew to the winds, 
and springing from the bench, she 


- began to pace the paved walk be- 


tween the flowers, nervously pluck- 
ing a leaf here and a flower there, 


and tearing it to pieces with her 
fingers. 
“ What is it you did 


¢* 

asked Sir Peter, very gravely, _ 
“ More "—* display,” she was 
going to have said, but the word 
streck her as too flippant for the 
24 
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occasion. “More of what is al- 
ways expected in—in these cases,” 
sho lucidly substituted. “And I 
know the way it generally is, be- 
cause I know how it was with 
Nicky and George. They cared 
for ie and hate in the rea! 
way. George would have killed 
any one for whom Kate had shown 
the slightest preference ; perhaps 
he might even have killed Kate. 
Don’t you know that?” 

“T had not the honour of Mr 
Blashford’s acquaintance.” 

“No;. but you know Nicky. 
Aggie and Nicky. were just as 
devoted in their way. I am quite 
sure that if I had asked you not 
to open a newspaper during the 
last six weeks, I am quite sure 
that you would have refused.” 

“1 am certain of it,” said Sir 
Peter, in a tone of conviction. 

“ And,” she continued, with an 
additional quiver in her voice, “ I 
am sure G you would never 
have thought of reading poetry 
aloud to me?” 

“T am sure I should not.” 


“Nor of serenading me on the . 


violin ?” 

“ IT never learnt the violin,” said 
Sir Peter. 

She waved off the objection as 
being a mere accidental circum- 
stance which could not affect the 
main principle. “And your con- 
versation is as different as pos- 
sible from that of either Nicky 
or George. Agnes says that 
George’s language was simply un- 
written poetry. I am sure that 
if I had waited for months 
longer, you would never have com- 
pared me either to an angel ora 
star.” 


“Tt is extremely unlikely that 
I should,” agreed Sir Peter. 

“ And you admire other women 
as much as you do me,—more, per- 
haps; don’t deny it! I know 
that you admire Maud.” 


[April 

“T admire Miss Epperton very 
much.” 

“Then why don’t you marry 
Miss Epperton ?” 

“ Because I don’t happen to care 
for her.” 

She came to a standstill in front 
of him, and, perhaps because she 
dimly felt that his last answer 
Was unanswerable, she hastened 
to quit that point. “ Enough,” 
she said, clenching her hands; 
“this is quite enough. All this 
only shows how right I was when 
I said that all must be over be- 
tween us. I have felt it for a 
long time. Everything points the 
same way,—that we have made a 
dreadful, a fearful mistake, and 
th.t we must part while there is 
still time.” 

Sir Peter laid down his cigar on 
the edge of the bench and looked 
her straight in the eyes. 

“You wish me, then, to resign 
my claims?” 

“Yes; here is your ring,” and 
she began hastily pulling it off her 


* re you wish me to go away 
and not to retu-»?” 

“Of course; that is just what 
I wish. It is because we do 
not suit each other, don’t you 
see?” 

“So you have told me.” 

“ And you think I am right?” 

“ Very likely you are right. I 
shall never learn either to speak 
vnwritten poetry or to play the 
violin,— and as it appears that 
these things are essential to your 
happiness, I think you have come 
to a very wise conclusion.” 

“ And—and what are you going 
to do?” 
“I shall do as you wish, I 
shall go.” 

1” she said, with a quick 


breath that was something 
gasp, and she bit her quivering 
lip; “but remember that you are 
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never to come back,—never, never / 
Do you understand ?” 
“T understand,” said Sir Peter, 


rising, “and you shall be obeyed. | 


Do you wish me to explain the 
alteration in our plans to Lord 
Kippendale, or will you do it 
yourself %” 

“Leave it to mo,” and she 
crushed a head of costly begonia 
into an unsightly pink pulp. 

“Then there is nothing more-to 
say but good-bye,” said Sir Peter, 
putting out his hand. “ We need 
not swear enmity, I suppose, 
though they do that in novels.” 


He held her hand in his for a 


moment, but dismay was bringing 
the tears to her eyes, and she could 
not see his face. . 

“Yes, good-bye; go at once,” 
she said, with her head held high ; 
“and—and remember that this is 
final,—that nothing, no, nothing, 
could ever make me change my 
mind again.” 

“TI should not venture to ex- 
pect it;” and, dropping her 
hand, he turned towards the open 
door. é 

“Peter!” she called’ after him 
as he reached it —“I mean Sir 
Peter, remember that I don’t want 
any one, any friend, to—to inter- 
fere, or try and patch up any- 
thing.” 

“ Be quite easy, I shall let no 
one interfere.” 

“Well, then, that is all; why 
are you not gone yet?” 

“ Because you recalled me. 
Good-bye.” 

“ And—and, Sir Peter, you are 
not on any account to write to 
me.. I should be very angry if you 
wrote to me.” 

“T should never be audacious 
enough to trouble you in that 
way;” and,*having waited for a 
moment to seo if this was the 
last of her instructions, Sir Pete? 
turned and went slowly through 
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the open door into the garden: 
his steps sounded on the gravel 
after he was out of sight. 

A chill and threatening breeze 
was sweeping over the flower-beds ; 
the drifting sunshine had died out, 
and now, as at a given signal, the 
whole sky seemed to be alive’and 
moving. In the west a stretch of 
clear blue was still visible, but 
across it the white clouds and the 
black clouds were scudding like 
smoke; and the white looked as 
mischievous as the black, — and 
most mischievous of all looked the 
bronze-red glare which loomed in 
the east, tinging the heavens with 
a wild reflection, almost like the 
light of a smile on the face of an 
angry man. Now the rose-bushes 
began to sway a little and to show 
the under side of their leaves, and 
the head-gardener was seen to 
pause with his watering-can in 
his hand, and keenly to scan the 
clouds. A complaining creak 
came from the open conservatory 
door ; the flowers nearest the en- 
trance began to shudder upon 
their stalks. As plainly as Ohinese 
primroses can speak they were 
asking to be protected from the 
unaccustomed rudeness of this air. 
But Lady Baby was in no mood 
for understanding Chinese, or in- 
deed any other language. She was 
standing in a trance, listening to 
Sir Peter’s departing steps Upon 
the gravel. Her head was still 
erect and her hand clenched, but 
for all that there was a look of 
stupefaction on her face. Was 
he gone then? ‘Was he really 
gone? Was it all over, so quick- 
ly, so easily, without a protest, 
without a struggle? 

« And is this the way it ends ?”, 

Sho was not aware that she had 
spoken aloud until some one be- 
hind her said, “No, this is the 
way it begins ;” and turning with 
a start she perceived Mr Carbury 
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‘advancing towards her between 
the flowers, looking rather flushed 
‘and very much more wide-awake 


than she “had ever seen him look 
during the whole course of their 
acquaintance 


CHAPTER XVI.—WHAT CAME OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


**I am so much a fool should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort : 
I take my leave at once.” 


There was something so very 
strangely timed about the sudden 
apparition of Carbury in the nick 
of this particular moment, that 
Lady Baby, though her acquaint- 
ance with the stage was most 
limited, felt almost as though she 
were witnessing a well-rehearsed 
“entrance” in a play. It was 
Carbury himself who brought this 
suggestion of staginess in the at- 
mosphere with him, for excite- 
ment in him was always apt to 
take a theatrical shape; uncon- 
sciously he would stalk as though 
he were treading the boards and 
instinctively speak as though he 
had studied his part. His black 
eyes were all in a flame, and his 
white teeth gleamed joyously, as 
out of the frame of clustering 
greenhouse plants he advanced 
tawards LadysBaby. No coup de 
thédire could have been more com- 
plete. “Where have you come 
from 4” was all that she could 
find presenco of mind to say; then 
in a moment she had remembered 
that. the entrance through the 
drawing-room dcor was a ve 
simple explanation, anil quite dis- 
posed of any necessity for trap- 
doors or secret passages, of which 
an undefined suggestion had rissa 
to her mind. 

“Oh, I see!” she saia quick- 
ly. “But you havo not—heard 
anything? How much kave 
you heard?” she esked imperi- 
ously, 

“ Enough : quite as much as I 
wanted to hear.” 


“Then you have listened? You 
came to listen?” 

“T did not come to listen; I 
came to ask you a question, but I 
have got my answer already.” 

“Your answer?” she echoed, 


gazing in wide-eyed wonder.. 


“ When did I give you your 
answer ?” 

** When you said ‘Good-bye to 
Sir Peter Wyndhurst.” Oarbury 
was still smiling; but a little of 
the triumph had died out of the 
smile, and a little anxiety had 
come into it. Hoe was -watching 
Lady Baby’s face keenly, eagerly, 
almost a litile suspiciously. “ Yes- 
terday,” he said, and his voice 
shook a little ; “ yesterday I guess- 
ed, but to-day I know.” 

“Do you!” she repeated; “ well, 
you may know, but I am sure J 
don’t,” and she burst into a child- 
ishly impertinent. laugh; not be- 
cause she was amused, but because 
her nerves were overstrained. In- 
deed, if she had not laughed then, 
her only alternative would have 
been tears, Oarbury was not smil- 
ing any longer; right through the 
sunburn of his dark skin his face 
had grown very pale. The flicker 
of suspicion in his eyes had turned 
to a fixed gleam of distrust. “Is 
this to try me?” he stammered ; 
“ is it to put me to the proof that 
you pretend not to understand 
what it is that I am hero for fis 
ii——” 

“Pretend!” she flashed out 
‘* Much need of pretence, indeed. 
when you start up as though you 
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were struck from the ground, and 
look mysterious, and in Eng in hg 
dles, instead of in R secon: 
It is exactly like pay sow saw 
when papa took me to Gdinburgh 
in winter. Do you know, when 
you came in just now from be- 
hind the flowers, I couldn’t help 
thinking that if only you had 
lace ruffles, and if the flowers had 
only been paste ones, 
would have looked exactly Tike 
the hero when he came out of the 
bushes in the garden, just before 
the grand declaration Scene. Any 
one would fancy 
Lady Baby "topped short; it 
was ‘something in Oarbury’s face 
that stopped her. There was a 
minute’s complete silence in the 
conservatory. Outside the storm 
was coming fast: a wall of white 
dust rushed across the garden, to 
be torn to shreds and whirled to 
the roofs, It had grown very dark, 
though it was still so eaily in the 
afternoon. Over Lady Baby’s face 
there had crept a look of panic. 
“Good heavens!” she cried im- 
petuously, “you cannot, oh surely 
you cannot have meant that /” and 
again, in place of any answer, there 
was a minute of absolute silence. 
During that minute it all dawned 
upon Lady Baby. Perhaps it was 
the stony consternation of Car- 
bury’s eyes that enlightened her, 
perhaps it was in the silence that 
she read her answer, or perhaps 
she owed the revelation to that 
lightning-like piecing together of 
past infinitesimal trifles, of which 
on occasion we are all capable—an 
instantaneous upstarting of those 
atoms of evidence which, once the 
right spring is touched, range 





themselves suddenly into incontro- 
vertible proof. May it not even 
be that an experience not her own 
came to her aid, and that the 
heroes and heroines of 2 few hun- 
dred novels rose up at this mo- 
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ment to lend a hand in 

the veil “wags her =a eyes 
So t let in 
upon her that ws could de 

but lapse into horror - dan 
silence, And Oarbury alsé stood 
dumb, not because words failed 
him, but because he never would 
have risked ing until he felt 
pretty sure that he could do so 
without anything absurd 

ing to his voice. For he alse h 
lived through his minute of rev- 
elation, he also had put together 
his patchwork of words and of 
looks, of atoms of proof and haif- 
formed suspicions ; and as ke stood 
there in the first blush of his dis- 
comfiture, it struck him that the 
whole which they produced was 
like nothing so much as a cun- 
ningly devised fool’s cap, and that 
the head which this cap fitted was 
no other than his own. 

He was neither slow nor stupid, 
and he was almost fanatically vain, 
There are many sorts of vain men, 
but, broadly , there are 
two distinct species—the thick- 
skinned, complacent vain, and the 

in-skinned, morbid vain. Had 
Mr Oarbury been of the first 
species, he would probably have 
taken half an hour to be convinced 
of the mistake he had made; but 
being a rather extrome example of 
the thin-skinned order, and beirig 
always more ready to sup that 
he was being made a laughing-stock 
of than that he was not, in-iead of 
retreating before the proof, he met 
it half-way. Even before Lady 
Baby had quite done ing, he 
fl grcous the. cotouon ike 
peculiarly and y farcical situa- 
tion—in which he "found himself 
placed. ‘ All its accessories might 
not be very clear, all its details of 
cause and effect might take time 
to unravel; the only that 
was perfectly plain and intelligible 
to him was that the past week 
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had been a game, and that he had 
been duped,—for what end {—with 
what purpose+—did not greatly 
signify just at present, nor whether 
he had been toy or tool. What 
did it matter, so long as the fact 
remained that he had been taken 
up and cast aside,—that he, Law- 
rence Oarbury, the veteran cam- 
paigner, had been as completely 
and neatly blinded by this young 
lady just out of the schoolroom as 
ever was the most whiskerless boy 
by the most wily of sirens ? 

Some men might, at this junc- 
ture, have been relieved by realis- 
ing the very absurdity of the posi- 
tion—the absolutely hopeless tragi- 
comedy of the case; but to Mr 
Carbury it was precisely the ab- 
surdity which was the tragical 

of the matter. It was noth- 
ing but an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which, as he stood there, en- 
abled him to maintain this outward 
com belied indeed by his 
colour, but respectable at any rate 
in its effort. The dread of betray- 
ing how true the blow had struck 
gave him for the moment a fic- 
titious ee which must infal- 
libly break down in the very mo- 
ment that the strain was relaxed. 
The terror of detection was upon 
him. Hide the injury, hide it 
at any price! Never mind though 
the very soul be stunned with the 
blow; never mind though the 
heart be bursting, and the dream 
of yesterday turned to a grinning 
nightmare, — hide it, cover the 
bleeding wound ; smile down the 
dismay which must perforce be so 
ludicrous to watch ; swallow the 
mortification which, once displayed, 
must surely be as laughable as it 
is pitiable! There would be plenty 
of time later to stanch the wound 
and sharpen the weapons for re- 
; but now, quick, a mask, a 
shield, a@ screen,— anything to 
slouch behind. It was this that 
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his writhing vanity groaned for,— 
this that his wits were wildly cast- 
ing about for, as he stood there 
and quite distinctly felt the fool’s 
cap on his head. It seemed to 
him that, if he moved, he would 
hear the very jingle of the bell. 

In after-days, when the thoughts 
of Lady Baby or of Mr Carbury 
went back to this afternoon, neither 
of them could ever quite clearly re- 
member what had been said during 
the five minutes that followed on 
her fierce, and, as it were, panic- 
stricken exclamation. What, in- 
deed, could either of them have said 
that would not have made matters 
a little worse than they were? 
What word in the whole range of 
the British vocabulary could have 
helped to take the edge off the 
situation? Mr Oarbury, indeed, 
had ever after an indistinct recol- 
lection of having burst into « 
laugh—or something that on the 
whole was not very unlike a laugh 
—and of having made some remark 
about the coming storm—perhaps 
under a passing wild idea that, 
since he had not spoken in so many 
plain English words, retreat was 
still open to him, or, perhaps, only 
because even a sham retreat was 
more endurable than naked ex- 
posure. But in the midst of it 
he had caught Lady Baby’s look 
of haughty amazement, and, with 
a groan, he broke off, as though 
aware that he was wasting his 
pains. Without another word he 
turned and walked out bareheaded 
into the pelting rain. But he 
kept his head up as he went—he 
did not forget that he might be 
seen from the windows. He was 
conscious 6f having borne himself 
very bravely in the five minutes 
just lived through, and he did 
not want to mar it all at the 
last. Until he has reached the 
privacy of his room, let his poor 
mangled vanity remain at least 
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uecently, if not effectually, cov- 
ered up. 

The thick drops had been fall- 
ing now for some minutes; they 


blurred the glass-panes of the con- 


servatory, and drove in through 
the open door upon the shivering 
plants. A flower-pot fell with a 
crash to the ground; the wind 
howled round the corner; and a 
dazed sparrow, helpless as a dead 
leaf, was borne in by the storm, 
flapping feebly about among the 
palms, so blinded with dust and 
terrified by the darkness that it 
could not again find the entrance. 

Lady Baby sank down on the 
bench and stared fixedly into the 
stormy turbulence of the garden. 


‘What, oh, what exactly had hap- 


pened? Mr Carbury in love with 
her? Preposterousidea! And yet, 
che first shock once over, she never 
thought of doubting it. The mask 


‘ had béen too transparent even for 


Lady Baby’s eyes. Pity for him 
she felt none as yet; she was far 
too deeply plunged in pity for her- 
self—far too wild with a nameless 
pain whose dull stabs she was only 
just now beginning to feel in her 
heart. As for weighing for a 
moment the right that was on his 
side and the wrong that was on 
hers, she was very far from calm 


‘enough to have realised even that 


such a wrong existed. Later the 
self-reproaches might come, later 
the remorse. If her conscience 
stirred just now, it was but faint- 
ly; and if anything within her 
soul at this moment deserved the 
namie of remorse, it was at best a 
mixed and chaotic sentiment. 

It was long befure she felt calm 
en to leave the conservatory. 
When she did so, she met her 
father on the staircase. Lord Kip- 
pendale was in a state of boundless 
excitement, 

“The world is gone clean daft,” 
he announced, “ What’s the mean- 
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ing of every one rushing 
fashion, as though we had the 
plague in the house? Eh? What's 
the meaning of it? Can no one 
explain }” 

“Every one?” repeated Lady 
Baby, standing still. 

“Yes, Wyndhurst and Oarbury ; 
that’s énough for one day, I sup- 


“Sir Peter is—gone?” 

“ Bless me, yes! Didn’t he ask 
for leave of absence? It was a 
business letter or something which 
required his presence at Noles- 
worth. He went off an hour ago 
—that’s rational enough. It’s Oar- 
bury who is the crazy one; de- 
clared suddenly he had to catch 
the London night mail—went off at 
half an hour’s warning. It’s con- 
foundedly rude to decamp in this 
fashion without any explanation,” | 

“ Perhaps he had a business 
letter too,” suggested Lady Baby, 
rather faintly. 

“Well,” said Lord Kippendale, 
irritably, “ it would take a precious 
deal of business to induce me to 
travel to-night. There’s something 
bad coming; the barometer has 
not been so low for two years. 
We are either in for a rattling 
thunderstorm in the night, or it’s 
going to be a stiff gale. I shall 
have the chimneys looked to.” 

The thunder did not come in 
the night—it had blown over; but 
the stiff gale came, chasing thun- 
der and rain before it, roaring and 
howling and bellowing round the 
house like twenty thousand mad 
bulls let loose. Thro hours 
of the darkness y y lay 
with her eyes wide open, listeni 
to the booming in the chimney, to 
the rattling at the shutters, to the 
whistling through the coy 
uneasily looking back on day 
that was past, and fervently wish- 

as she tossed about from side . 
to side, that she had let well alone, 
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and had stopped short of at least: 
her last experiment on Sir Peter. 

In the morning two of the big 
beeches on the lawn were down, 
and there were broken branches 
snapped into little bits of wood 
scattered all over the grass, and 
flung even inst the windows, 
The flower- were as thorough- 
ly destroyed as though they had 
been trampled by a marching 
army, or as though the bellowing 
bulls had been bodily monsters, 
and had thought that calceolarias 
and lobelias were pleasant things 
to roll upon. But this was too 
little yet for the gale; it just 
held its breath in the daylight 
hours, and then burst out anew 
on the second night. 

News began to be heard of 
fatalities occasioned. A child in 
the village had been hurled against 
@ wall and badly hurt ; a man had 
been injured by the fall of a chim- 
ney. “ And it is not confined to 
Scotlan4,” said Lord Kippendale, 
as he read his paper at breakfast 
on the second morning of th gale ; 
“it has been blowing twenty to 
the dozen all over England. The 
world is certainly gone crazy. 
November is the time for these 
big gales, not June. There it is: 
sixteen men wounded by the fall 
of a factory wall ; loss of a boat 
and seven lives; two women 
crushed by a tree-trunk. Why, 
it must have been worse down 
there by a good bit. We have 
been let off easy this time.” 

But Lord Kippendale had not 
been let off quite as easy as 
he imagined. On the afternoon 
of that same day there suddenly 
arose a commotion in the house. 
Lady Baby, sitting alone in her 
room, alternately listening to the 


wind, which still howled lustily 
round the house corners, and writ- 
ing letters to Sir Peter, which she 
immediately tore up and burnt 


carefully at a candle, all at once 
became vaguely aware that some~ 
thing had happened. She had 
heard no t noise, no scream,— 
and yet, by one of those indefin- 
able instincts thet sometimes seize 
upon .us, she felt in one instant 
convinced that “something” had 
happened, and that it was some- 
thing great and important, perhaps 
even something terrible. 

There had been a ring av the 
door, then steps, then silence ; 
and then again steps, more hur- 
ried this time, more doors opened 
ard shut, her father speaking, 
Agnes speaking, her father speak- 
ing louder, calling for somebody, 
for Nicky, for Germaine, loudly 
declaring that something or other 
was nonsense, but doing so in a tone 
c* alarmed defiance. “What? Eh? 
Rubbish?” she heard. “It can’t be. 
ae believea word of it. It’s bad-' 

written too. Give me my glasses, 
Geteaias} Where is Germaine ! 
Why doesn’t Germaine come $” 

Lady Baby was at the foot of 
the stairs by this time. Her 
father was standing near the bil- 
liard-table with a paper in his 
hand, there was a boy by the door 
turning a greasy cap between his 
fingers, and there was an 
coloured envelope on the floor. 

“ Agnes,” and she put her hand 
on her sister’s arm ; “ Agnes, what 
isit? A telegram? Has anything 
happened to——” 

“T don’t know,” said Agnes, in 
tremuious perplexity. “I don’t 
know what has happened. . I don’t 
understand. I don’t believe ; but 
there has been an accident-—” 

“To whom ?” asked Lady Baby, 
shaking her sister’s arm. 

“To nobody; it was at Gullys- 
coombe, It was the gale. Wasn't 
it the gale? Iam not sure what 
has happened, but it is something 
dreadful about the’ mines at Gul- 


lyscoombe.” 
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CHAPTER XVII.—TABLE DECORATION. 


* Being slave, what should I do but tend. 
Cpen fas hours and 


Where was Germaine while Lord 


Kippendale shouted forhim? . Not. 


very far off, only as far as the 
dining-room, where he was engaged 
in helping, or, to speak more truly, 
hindering Miss Epperton in her 
arrangement of the flowers for the 
dinner-table. Maud was never 
known to be idle; and Germaine, 
of whom the same could not gen- 
erally bo asserted, had lately de- 
veloped an interest in all sorts of 
mixed occupations. When Maud 
was arranging books in the library, 
Germaine was apt to become sud- 
denly interested in literature; when 
Mand was practising waltzes on 
the piano (she had discovered that 
a good waltz-player is generally a 
welcome member of society), Ger- 
maine, of whom his sisters used to 
assert that his only chance of dis- 
tinguishing between “ Rule Britan- 
nia” and “Pop goes the Weasel,” 
was to hear them played in imme- 
diate succession,—this same Ger- 
maine would stand by the hour with 
bated breath, completely and en- 
tirely happy in turning over pages. 
Sometimes he would drop the 
books upon her toes, and some- 
times he would not, and generally 
he would turn over the page of 
music at the wrong moment,—in 
either case he was very much in 
the way, but so eager to do right, 
and so penitent after doing wrong, 
that no one would have had the 
heart to discard his assistance. 
At any rate Miss Epperton had 
not. 

On the present occasion Ger- 
maine had begun by breaking a 
crystal flower-trough, and had fol- 
lowed ‘this up by sitting down in 
a basket full of geraniums, so per- 





times of your desire?” 


haps it was no wonder if the pro- 
cess of table-decoration occupied 
rather more time than the filling 
of a few vases and the disposition 
of a few ferns generally requires. 

“Tt is all J can do to make the 
table even decent to look, at,” said 
Maud, trying with her fingers to 
impart a little straightness to a 
battered’verbena. “Just look at 
these little bits of wreck! Lord 
Germaine, don’t you think that, 
instead of standing in my light, 
you might make yourself useful ?” 

“But I thought I- was being 
useful,” said Gerniaine, opening 
his eyes @ little wider. 

His present phase of usefulness 
consisted in sitting on the edge.of 
the table and plunging his two 
hands alternately into the basket 
of cut flowers. “I thought I had 
done a great deal already.” 

“80 you have: you have broken 
oxe giass trough, and ‘chipped an- 
other; also you have put an end 
to most of the geraniums, and you 
are at this moment pulling to 
pieces the one cherished moss-rose 
which I had destined for.the centre- 
piece, and in one other minute you 
will have brought the table-cloth 
down, and scattered my fern-mosaic - 
to the four winds of heaven.” 

“T am awfully sorry,” said Gés- 
maine, plunging to his feet, and 
dropping the moss-rose as though 
it L.d been a hot cinder. “Oan I 
do anything else for you? Shall 
I carry all the troughs back to the 
sideboard? or empty out all the 
baskets, or someting? Of,” more 
doubtfully, “are you going to send 
me to gather flowerst. Please 
don’t; you know I always pull 
them the wrong length.” 
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** No,” she laughed, “I shall not 
set. you to gathering flowers again 
in a hurry. Take these scissors, 
please, and take this basket of 
verbena,—so.” 

“ What am I to do to them?” 
asked Germaine, gazing at the 
verbena with the eye of a man 
who is prepared to go to any ex- 
tremity. 

“ Do exactly as I tell you. You 
are to clip off the spoilt flowers, 
and leave only the good oner Do 

ou see f” 

“ All right ; I shall do exactly 
as yen * pl ry Germaine be- 
gan fervently and energetically to 
make the wo Som nm” . 

‘Tf I were not so abjectly afraid 
of that head-gardener,” said. Maud, 
“T would have made another ex- 
cursion to the flower-beds. You 
have got such an extraordinarily 
grim set of family retainers about 

ou,—they look as if none of them 
been in the place under forty 
ro 1” repeated G 

“Forty years er- 
maine, Y ide a stare. “Why, 
some of the housemaids are quite 


wer daresay,” laughed Maud ; 
“of course it is quly a fagon de 
parler’ She had found already 
that Germaine was sometimes a 
little stolid and literal in his way 
of taking up a passing remark. 

“ What is a facon de parler?” 
he asked. 

* Oh, it is a sort of loose general 
assertion that is not meant to bear 
dissection. Don’t you see?” 

Any one else would have said 
“TI see,” whether they saw or not ; 
but Germaine cid not quite see, 
and so held his tongue and vigor 
ously slashed away at the verb~na. 

“But about the forty years,” 


he began presently; “there is 


Jemima, for instance, the kitchen- 


maid, forty years ago her mother 
may not even have been born.” 


ingly pu 
ears, “ 
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“Mercy!” cried Maud, 

me — hands to 
con everything ; 

my forty years were selected quite 

at random. Perhaps there is not 

a servant in the house who has 

been here so long.” 

“Oh yes, there is; there is 

Adam. He has been with us 
more than forty years, almost 
fifty, I think. He is a capital 
old fellow.” 
“T have no doubt of it; but 
that i class of capital old 
fellow is a little terrifying. Ever 
since I heard the details of his 
family history, I have quailed be- 
fore Adam’s ’ 

“Why ?t” po 8 Germaine. 

“ Just think of the icy rigidity 
of a man who, without a pang or 
a struggle, could turn his wife out 
of the house and refuse ever to see 
her face again.” 

“ Bat,” said Germaine, “she had 
behaved atrociouslyv—she had de- 
ceived him.” 

“T know; but think how young 
they both were. She was a mere 
child, it seems Would he not be 
quite the upright man he now is, 
even if he had had the amiable 
weakness to forgive her?” 

‘Forgive her! Do you mean 
taking her back and trusting h r 
again? Is that what you mean 
by forgiving her?” 

“TI mean not condemning an 
ignorant creature to life-long 
misery and degradation, because, 
dazzled by childish vanity, she 


-had begun by making a fatal mis- 


take. Don’t you understand ?” 

‘‘No, I don’t understand. It 
was not a mistake ; it was a down- 
rig] 5 acted lie. And how could she 
be more degraded than she was 
already by that lie?” 

“A lie? Yes; but who is to 
throw the first stone wa ye 
I suppose the le who d 
white lies think’ thomesives «a- 
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titled to throw stones at the 
people who tell the black ones.” 

“Then there are the people who 
don’t tell lies at all.” 

“Dear me!” said Maud, with 
a thrill of uneasiness. ‘“-Do you 
really believe in those people ? 

“T should think I do,” said Ger- 
maine, stoutly, “and you are one of 
them yourself ; you know you are.” 

Maud laughed a little loudly 
and unnaturally. 

“You are wrong, Lord Ger- 
maine. I remember telling a 
most shocking fib on my fifth 
birthday. It was something con- 
nected with strawberry-jam and 
my ‘aunt’s store-cupboard.” 

Germaine looked genuinely dis- 
tressed. “J am s0 »” he 
murmured; but after a moment 
he brightened, and added: “ But 
Iam so- glad that you were only 
five years old; and then you were 
a girl, I wonder what my father 
would have done if I told a 
fib about strawberry-jam? I dare- 
say he would have beaten me, 
even on my birthday.” 

* Truth ing is one of his 
hobbies, is it not?” said Maud, 
rather absently. She had not 
lived all’ this time in the house 
without discovering that in Lord 
Kippendale’s eyes untruthfulness 
was the one great clog which kept 
ev ing back in the world, made 
everything slow and uncertain, and 
prevented the “next thing” from 
coming ‘to its turn. 

“ Hobbies ?” repeated Germaine, 

“That is again a facon de par- 
ler,” and Maud gave a little start. 
Germaine’s complete subjection to 
her will and isguised adora- 
tion had the effect of occasionally 
throwing her off her guard ; but, 
oddly enough, there were moments 
when his steady pertinacity in 
taking up a word, and his 
sistency in following up an idea, 
had caused her almost some em- 
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barrassment. In such moments 
her mind would be touched by the 
passing question ag to whether, for 
all the clearness of his big blue 
eyes, and for all the. infantine 
candour of his smile, she had quite 
measured the height or quite 
sounded the depth of this boyish 
giant’s nature ? 

“Scotch truthfulness is pro- 
verbial,” she said rather hurriedly ; 
“and yet in this very case did not 
your father act as intercessor ?” 

“ My father has got fits of being 
soft-hearted.” 

“ And you,” asked Maud, “have 
you got fits of being hard-hearted ?” 
She smiled at her own question ; 
this curly-haired boy looked so 
much more soft-hearted than the 
irritable old Earl. 

“Well, I don’t know; but I 
think Adam was in the right that 
time, and my father in the wrong. 
Look, Miss Epperton, I have done 
the flowers.” 

“Yes,” said Maud, gazing 
rather dreamily at the heap on 
the table, “I see that you have 
done them,—in fact you have done 
for them. There are next to 

ing but stalks here.” 

*TI cut off all the spoilt ones,” 
said Germaine-—“ you told me to. 
I took great trouble to do the thing 
thoroughly.” 

“Yes ; and as about nine-tenths 
of the flowers were more sag 
spoilt, ‘took me at m 
and ih me just the bes ams 
which is not. Do you always do 
nes ae as th as this, 
Germaine ?” d held 
up three inches of stalk, from 
which Germaine’s merciless scissors 
had clipped all but one solitary 


“Have I done it all 
again?” he asked humbly, 
“You have rather 
stern justice, that is all;” and 
then for a minute Maud was 
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silent, slowly turning over the 
wrecks of the verbena. “Did he 
loye her, I wonder?” she suddenly 
observed. 

“ Who?” asked Germaine. This 
time it was Maud whose thoughts 
were tenaciously clinging to a sub- 
ject supposed to be put aside. 

“Adam. Did he love the girl 
he married? That _ destroying 
angel whose favoured yictim he 
was?” 

“Molly? Adam was just wild 
about her, I believe.” 

“And yet he consented never 
‘to see her face again. Oh, why 
could he not have given her one 
other chance? Perhaps she loved 
him. She may have been vile in 
evi ing else,—she must have 
been vile; but if she loved him— 
just think, if she loved him! Per- 
haps he could have saved her 
from herself ; even if she was false 
to others she might have been 
true to him.” 


Maud broke off abruptly, and 
tried to smile away the tears that 
had sprung so suddenly to her 
eyes. She had spoken much more 
vehemently than she was aware 
of, and, but for the wonder on 


Germaine’s face, she might have 
said more. How could he know 
that it was not the case of the 
long-dead fisher-girl that she was 
pleading? How could he guess 
that, in a dim and indistinct way, 
she felt as though she were plead- 
ing her own; and that what 
made her cheek flush now and her 
eye glisten was a craving scarcely 
understood by herself—a positive 
hunger to hear from his lips some 
sentence less stern to the guilt of 
falsehood than that which he had 
already pronounced? Germaine saw 
only that she was deeply moved by 
‘what he explained to himself as a 
divine tenderness of womanly com- 
passion, and he saw also that this 
emotion made her look more lovely 
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than he had ever seen her look, 
Not even as Cleopatra had she 
been quite as beautiful as this, for 
as Cleopatra she had had no tears 
in her eyes. ° 

“T am talking nonsense,” Maud 
was saying, quickly. “Of course 
you csanot understand me. I was 
sorry for the girl, that is all.” 

«Why should I not understand 
you!” said Germgine. He had 
grown rather pale, and his heart 
was thum almost audibly 
under his shooting-jacket. “I 
know that good women feel for 
each other, but I did not know 
that good women feel so much for 
bad ones; it can only be because 
you are so—so extra-good,” said 
Germaine, bashfully yet reso- 
lately coining a word for the 
occasion, 

*¢ Dont speak like that,” said 
Muad, quickly; and at that mo- 
ment it struck her that it would 
be but a small thing to give up 
all her chances in life in order to 
make herself into the sort of 
woman which Germaine so obsti- 
nately took her to be. Yet in the 
very height of thé sensation she 
clearly understdod that it was but 
& momentary madness—a i 
* fit of the virtues,” and that she 
never had been that woman, and 
never would be. 

“You are always telling me not 
to speak,” burst out Germaine ; 
“ you are always stopping me and 
turning off the subject, and j 
when I am about to say—— 

“When you are about to sa 
What!” asked Maud, faintly. rd 
had become clear to her all at 
on¢e that somehow the crisis was 
reathed, and that Germaine was 
going to declare his love, and ask 
her to become his wife. To her 
great surprise, she discovered that 
she was trembling—actually trem- 

ing ; she, Maud Epperton, who 
had this same question from. 
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so many lips, which, unfortunately, 
had been the lips of ineligible men 
—men without fortunes and with- 


out titles. But though she trembled,. 
Maud was yet cool enough to glance turning 


rapidly over the situation, and put 
to herself the question, “Is this 
the moment? May he speak?” 
The answer was,’ “Yes, he may 
” There was nothing to be 

gained by further delay, and there 
were some things that might be 
lost. The marvel was that she 
had been able to procéed thus far 
unmolested ; and though as yet, 
thanks to her own discretion, his 
simple-minded relatives regarded 
Germaine’s infatuation merely as 
a harmless boyish malady, still 
any day might betray her own 
motives a little too early. There- 
fore Maud said to herself, “‘ Yes, 
he may r 

“I won't be stopped any more,” 
Germaine was hotly , 
“ You know what I want to say; 
it is nothing particular,” he stam- 


mered, rosy-red now as a school- 
irl, and tugging away at an un- 

on button,—“ at least it is only 

that I—no, that you are the most 

beautiful and the’ most 

woman in the world, and that I 
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love you more than all the rest of 
the world put together, and that 


“Hush!” said Maud, ly 
her head, “ what is that?” 
‘Nothing ; I suppose you want 
put mo off aggin ¢” 

“No, I don’t; indeed 1 don’t; 
but there is some one calling,” and 
aw pepe ey 
was again shou or 
maine, _aenk ey Saag 
pened,” said Maud, just as Laty 
Baby had said to herself, » Bema: 
thing has happened. Lord Ger- 
maine, you must go.’ 

Germaine was at the door al- 
ready. ‘“ Wait for me here,” he 
called back, with a glance of des- 
perate entreaty. “I daresay it is 
nothing particular and I shall be 
back directly. If you mean to be 
good to me, wait for me here!” 

And Maud must have meant to 
be good to him, for she waited. 
This time the interruption was not 
of her making, and her foot 
the floor impatiently ~k “dinings Sat 


there in the 
room with My Boy 4 


troughs around her. Bet towee 
Germaine 


she waited very long, 
did not come back, 


to 
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A POLISH NOVELIST—HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 


{r has lately been remarked in 
these pages, that at no former 
period has foreign fiction roceived 
‘so much attention at the hands 
of the English reading public— 
an assertion fully corroborated by 
numerous recent translations from 
French, German, Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, and Hungarian authors. 
This newly awakened interest in 
foreign productions must be re- 
garded as a healthy and hopeful 
sign ; for our countrymen, who, not 
without feason, are often accused 
of being too- exclusively 9nd nar- 
rowly ifsular in their literary 
tastes, cannot but gain from con- 
tact with a wider range of ideas 
and the revelation of the interests 
and emotions by which millions of 
their fellow-creatures are swayed. 
Yet, while rejoicing st these marks 
of intellectual progress, we cannot 
help observing that the works 
selected for translation are not 
always those most deserving this 
distinction, and that the tran- 
scriber gften leaves pearls un- 
heeded, while offering husks or 
chaff to his English customer. 
Why, for instance, while the com- 
pliment of translation is paid to 
so many trashy French novels or 
ponderous German ones —why, 
while Hungary, Norway, and Rus- 
sia have each had their turn, has 
such scanty notice been accorded 
to Poland? Yet Poland has a 
literature of its own, immeasur- 
ably superior to that of Russia, 
and few nations are able to enu- 
merate such a brilliant bevy of 
writers distinguished in the field 
of history, fiction, and poetry. 


Russian national literature is not 
yet, strictly speaking, a hundred 
ears old, while in Poland letters 

ve flourished since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; but with 
exception of Mickiewicz, greatest 
of Polish poets,! te whom has al- 
ready been conceded a foremost 
place among European bards of 
any period, Polish literature would 
seem to be a terra incognita to 
outsiders, How comparatively 
few people in France and Ger- 
many, how very few in England, 
know the names of a Rzewuski, 
Slowacki, Kaczkowski, Kraszew- 
ski, Kollontaj, Wislocki, Korze- 
niowski, or Zaleski! though many 
of these names deserve to be as 
widely known as are those of 
Dumas and Turgenjew. 

I have purposely placed the 
names of Dumas and Turgenjew 
together, because the writer of 
whom I am about to speak unites 
many qualities of both these cele- 
brated romancers, which, com- 
bined with another element—the 
spirit of Bret Harte—have made 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz the first 
of Polish novelists, past or pre- 
sent, and second to none now 
living in England, France or 
Germany. 

Dumas, Turgenjew, and Bret 
Harte—the mixture sounds bizarre 
ae incongridous in theory 
as a dish composed of, salt herring, 
pine-apple, and gingerbread; yet 
there is no doubt that it is pre- 
cisely to this combination that 
Henryk Sienkiewicz owes his suc- 
cess. He has Dumas’ facility for 
conceiving and carrying out a com- 





? Miss Mande Biggs published in 1882 a good English translation of ‘ Konrad 
Wallewod,’ and I believe that the same lady has since translated ‘ Pan Thadens,’ 
tho greatest and most celebrated work of Mickiewicz. 
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plicated historical romance ; he has 
much-of Bret Harte’s dry humour 
and laconic pathos; and a good 
deal of Turgenjew’s melancholy 
suggéstivoness, with some of his 
delicacy of touch. 

Leaving Dumas out of the ques- 
tion, as the most neutral and sub- 
ord.aate ingredient in the dish, 
nothing at first sight wou'd seem 

more irreconcilable than the Slave 


and American spirit. The result 


has proved'-this to be otherwise. © 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, born in 1845, 
after studying at tho University 
of Warsaw, spent several years in 
California. The account of these 
travels, published in a Polish news- 
Peper, firct brought him ito no- 
tice ;-and it is evident that Ameri- 
can influences have contributed 
much to the development of his 
peculiar vein of talent. The prac- 
tical spirit, the caustic dry humour 
of our Amerioan countrymen, seem 
to have given force and precision 
to the Slave character ; and that 
morbid supersensitiveness which 
is the defect cf so many Russian 
and Polish writers, has here been 
developed to a more realistic sort 
of pathos, In short, while losing 
none of their national characteris- 
tics, fienkiewicz’s writings have 
gained other qualities which make 
them stand out from the work of 
his predecessors and egos flee 
raries in a new and original light. 
His sketches and novelettes 
were collected and published, in 
three volumes, in 1880; but it 
was only in 1884 that, gi hig 
= full scope, he produced his 
great work, ‘Ogniem i Mie- 
m’ (Fire and Sword), in four 
volumes which, by the unanimous 
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verdict of competent authorities, 
at once placed k Sienkiewicz 
at the head of Polish novelists, 
as or present, Titis first work 
been followed by two a. 


‘ Potop’ vont a. ‘Pan 
dyjowski’ ( pe eitias in 
three whedon 


These three historical romances, 
whose appearance has been a real 
event in Polish literature, cannot 
be called novels in the ordinary 
sense of the word. They are 
rather grand historical pictures 
not treating merely of sifigle epi 
sodes, but unrolling the enti 
Polish history of the seventeentl 
roa age in its political, intellec 
tual, and social aspect. In th 
first of theso romances, Sienkie! 
wicz describes the Oossack war. 
under King John Kazimir ; in th | 
second, tho subsequent war wit] 
Sweden ; in the third, the Turkisl 
invasion of the West. In all thes 
works we see the Poles as the 
lived and breathed,—no moden 
figures masqu erading in ancien | 
costume, but each single characte: 
penetrated to the core with th 
spirit of his times ;' we, see then. 
with all their and thei: 
weaknesses, their virtues and fault: 
—and, as regards the latter, neve: 
yet has a Polish author het “the 
courage to lay bare the errors anc 
crimes of his countrymen so piti 

leasly, and yet so impartially. 

masterly style is well cal 
culated to display the beauties a1, 
the Polish language to their full | 
est extent, and triumphantly t 
demonstrate its superiority to all 
other Slave tongues. His descrip- 
tions of nature are as picturesque 
and artistic as they are vivid; and 





1 Ms Andrew Tang, ately remaking on the difleaiin ‘of diction in historical 


romance, says that 
works of H 


Esmond,’ “hag solved the problem of 


the style and the period.” If he understands Polish, let him read the 
enryk Sienkiewicz, and he will, I am sure, acknowledge that this, 


still han « soonhll time teal sedeteuielly excasdhed. 
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his analysis of character—that is, 
of masculine character—cannot be 
overrated. Every single figure 
of his uently overcrowded 
canvas stands out beforé us in 
broad relief—firm in outline, deli- 
cate in shading. 
We do not pretend to say that 
Sienkiewicz, as a writer, has not 
his faults like other people— 
faults which, however, mostly 
arise out of the very fertility and 
richness of his genius. He is 
sometimes unhecessarily lengthy 
in his treatment of ” historical 
episodes ; his heroes are occasion- 
ally just a little bit too heroic, and 
execute ‘such numerous and sur- 
prising prodigies of valour as to 
recall the feats of Dumas’ three 
musketeers, or even those of Baron 
Miinchhausen, of famous memory. 
His heroines, on the contrary, are 
often uninteresting, reminding us 
of some of ‘Sir Walter Scott's 
least successful’ characters, as 
Rowena or Brenda. This fault, 
most: perceptible in the two first 
romances, is, however, redeemed 
in the third work, where the 
author has shown us that he can, 
ywher he chooses, paint a woman 
who is interesting as well as 
merely lovely and virtuous. Yet, 
on the whole, love seems: destined 
to play a very subordinate part in 
all the works of Sienkiewicz, and 
‘we: feel instinctively that he is 
much more at home in less hack- 
| -walks of life than in ana- 
lysing tlie ‘tender passion, of 
which "he merely introduces a 
sufficient flavouring to suit the 
palate of his readers. 
Having named these few 
blots on the disc of his sg = 
is nothing more to be said against 
Sienkiewicz, and we can most 
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heartily endorse the assertion that 
the appearance of these three 
novels is an important event, 
not only for Poland but for the 
entire ‘literary world, and fail to 
understand why, as yet, no fitting 
et ee has been found to im- 

these masterpieces to the 
English, French, and German 
public,} 

These three novels—forming in 
reality but a single work—have, 
moreover, been written for a special . 
purpose, and have a distinct ‘ob- 
ject in view. An important and 
decisive historical period, which 
yet lives in the memory of the 
Polish people, is its basis; and 
while figures and scenery belong 
to the past, the author by means 
of them demonstrates to the pre- 
sent living Polish generation the 
gradual process by which the dis- 
solution of Poland was brought 
about—a catastrophe to which the 
kings, ‘the higher and lower nobil- 
ity, and the clergy, each con- 
tributed their share. He shows 
us that heroism, self-sacrifice, and 


‘even the greatest patriotic en- 


thusiasm of a nation, have but a 
negative value so long as these 
fine qualities are neutralised by 
ambition, dissension, and oupidity 
of the nobles. He clearly es 
to his people that the downfall of 
Poland was a foregone conclusion, 
as with implacable hand he un- 
veils the ugly sides of Polish 
history before their eyes, 

To attempt to sketch even ti\> 
bare outlines of this work within 
the narrow confines of a review is 
a sheer impossibility. Without 
such ‘a thorough knowledge of 
Polish history as cannot be pre- 
supposed of any English reader, 
he could not grasp the plan of this 





1 A German translation of ‘Ogniem i Mieczem’ has indeed been published 
within the last yur, but of such decidedly inferior and slovenly workman: 


ship as to be of comparatively small value. 
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gigantic panorama, peopled with 
hundreds of figures which move 
through dozens of skilfully inter- 
woven incidents. Our object be- 
ing, therefore, rather to make the 
English reader acquainted with 
' the style and genius of Sienkiewicz, 
than to give him a lesson in Polish 
history, ——for which ho would 
hardly thank us,—it will better 
serve our purpose to analyso one 
or two of the smaller sketches, 
than to give extracts from the more 
voluminous works, 


‘Bartek Zwyciezca’ (Bartek the 
Victor) is the story of a Polish 
peasant serving in the Prussian 
ranks during the Franco-German 
war of 1870. Of gigantic stature, 
and with large staring eyes which 
used to distend inordinately when- 
ever addressed, he was ni ed 
ox-eyed Bartek by tho neighbours ; 
but oftenest he would be called 
stupid Bartek, by reason of tho 
extraordinary simplicity of his 
character. Possessed of a small 
peasant property in the village 
of Pognebin, in the grand-duchy 
of Posen, of a wife named 
and a son called Franczek, Bar- 
tek’s life had been a peaceful and 
uneventful one, till suddenly he is 
summoned to join his regiment 
and march against the French. 

™ on reading the order, be- 
pm. ‘May the devil take 
them! May he strike them blind! 
You are stupid, I know, but yet I 
shall —e you. Oh, these French! 

ill not — you. They will 
ext A your head, or something 
Ss eae 

“Bartek knew well that his. wife 
was right ; he feared the French like 
the fire, and he felt both anxious and 
depressed. What have these French 
done to him? ‘Why should he go 
away yonder? For what reason? 
To such a perfectly unknown country, 
where he will not find a single ben- 
evolent soul. Living here at Pogne- 
bin, life had seemed to him neither 
VOL. OXLV.—NO. DOCCLXXXII. 
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good nor bad; but now that he is 
ordered to leave his home, he realises 
by s is better here than 
ut there is no help for it; it is 

ar a # = post Babe 
wife, then his son czek, 

spat, made the sign of the be sacha 
left the cottage.” 


The village tumult on the de- 
parture of the recruits is vividly 
described :— 


was saying the — for the agonis- 
ing, for more one of those who 
are fing to war will return no more 
to Pognebin, The war takes them 
all, but it does not give all back 
again. The ploughshares will 

» for Pognebin has dec 
to ce. Pognebin 
the preponderance of N; 
and taken to heart 
the Spanish throne.” 


At last— 


“The station bell is 
whistle of the engine from 
loud breathing always coming nearer, 
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order, and made to get in; the 
engine begins to pant like a 
dragon, letting out clouds of 
steam. The women’s lamentations 
reach their climax. Some cover 
their faces with their aprons; 
others stretch out their hands 
towards the carriages; choking 
Voices repeat the names of sons 
and husbands. 


“¢ Farewell, Bartek,’ cries Magda 


from afar, ‘and do not stuff your 


nose there where = are not obliged. 
me | the Holy Virgin—— Fare- 
we O my God!’ 

“€Only take good care of the cot- 


tage. 3 Bartek. 
_ “Suddenly the long row of car- 


riages quivers, the waggons bump 
each other, and begin to move 
} , gin 


“*But remember that you have a 
wife and child!’ cries da, trot- 
gy aye of the train. ‘ Fare- 
w In the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
farewell |’ 

“The train, moving ever faster, 
was catrying off the warriors of 
Pognebin, and of the two neighbour- 


ee On one side, Magda returns to 
Pognebin with a crowd of other 
women ; towards the other side of 
all bristling with bayonets. Bartek 
istling wi yonets. 
— Me - eens anion ae 
escry the village. e big lime-tree 
- has assumed a grey tint ; the church 
spire casts golden reflexes, for the sun 
is striking it with its rays. Soon the 
lime-tree has melted away into the 
air, and the golden cross is no more 
than a little shining dot. So long as 
this dot was shining, Bartek looked 
fy Md en pow dnp 
‘his gri ew no boun t 
a7 ened comes over him ; he Peels 
himself lost. Then he began to stare 
at the non-commissioned officer, for 
now indeed he feels that only God 
and the corporal are his masters. 
(The corporal will now have to decide 
jwhatever is to happen. Bartek has 


\no longer any independent will—any 





i PA understanding. The cor- 
e is sitting on the bench smoking 
is pipe, and holding his musket 
between his knees, his ve and 
anxious face often veiled by clouds 
of smoke. Bartek’s eyes are not 
the only ones fixed on this figure ; 
all eyes from = — * = car- 
riage are watching him. At e- 
bin each Bartek ond Wojtek ieaasiee 
in his own house ; each one is obli 
to think of himself—for himself: but 
now that is the corporal’s business. 
If he orders them to look to the right, 


‘they will look to the right ; if he tells 


them to look to the left, then it will 
be to the left.” 


By-and-by Bartek begins to 
talk to his neighbour, also a peas- 
ant from Pognebin, from whom 
he hopes to extract some informa- 
tion about these Frenchmen whom 
they are going to kill. What sort 
of people are they, for example? 
he asks. 


“'Wojtek’s sagacity sees here a 
recipice into which it is easier to 
all head-foremost than to escape from. 
He knew well that Frenchmen were 
Frenchmen. He had heard speak of 
them by old pm who had said that 
they were always victorious in war ; 
finally, me knew _ a be 
sin, ings: but how explain a 
ieee Bante so that he might tn- 
derstand how singular they were ? 
“He began, therefore, by repeating 
the question— 
“¢What sort of a nation are 
? 


they ?’ 

“¢Well, yes—— 

“Wojtek only knew of three na- 
tions — the Poles in the middle, at 
one side the Russians, and at the other 
the Germans. But of these Germans 
there were several different kinds. 
Wishing, therefore, to be more dis- 
tinct than exact, he said— 

“What sort of nation are the 
French? How shall I explain it to 
you? They are also a sort of Ger- 


mans, only they are still worse.’ 
“Then Bartek answered— 
* ¢Qh, carrion !’! 
“Up to this moment he had felt 





1A Polish exclamation of disgust. 
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only an indescribable fear of the 
French, but now this Prussian recruit 
conceived a = patriotic repugnance 
for them. owever, he not yet 
understood everything, so he asked— 

“¢Then the Germans are going to 
fight against Germans?’ 

“Wojtek, like a second Socrates, 
chose metaphorical language, as he 
answered— 

“Do not Lysek, your dog, and my 
Burek, bite cach other ?’ 

“ ¢Qh, that is true.’” 


Wojtek then proceeds to a ter- 
rific description of the Frenchmen : 
each of them is as large as two or 
three ordinary mortals ; they have 
beards like the Jews, and some of 
them are black as the devil :— 


“<‘Tf you catch sight of one of 
them, recommend your soul to God !’ 

“* But then, why are we going to 
them ?’ asks k in despair. 

“This philosophical question was 
perhaps not quite as senseless as it 
appeared to Wojtek. ... 

“<¢T, too, would .prefer not to go. 
But if we do not to them, they 
will come. There is nothing to be 
done. Pn — rinted—you read it 

ourself—that they are set against us 
: ts. Folk sap that they are so 
greedy of our land, | Bvnnd they would 
export our Polish brandy, and the 
Government does not allow it; that 
is why there is war. Do you under- 
stand at last ?’ 

“© Why should I not understand ?’ 
answers Bartek, resignedly. 

“Wojtek went on— 

“ «They are a3 Voracious of women 
as a dog of mp a ‘ 

“¢Thon they w not even spare 
Magda? a 

“They do not oven spare the old 
women.’ 

“Oh! cried Bartek, in a tone 
which seemed to say—if that is the 
state of the case, then I shall fight with 
all my strength. 

“This was too much of a good 
thing. He could have resigned him- 
self to the exportation of Polish 
brandy; but as to touching Magda 
—perish the thought! Bartek now 
began to consider this war as an im- 
portant personal matter; and think- 
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ing over it,-he feels reassured by the 
knowledge that so 7 arms and 
cannons are going to defend Magda, 
threatened by the rapacity of. the 
French. He tightly clenches his 
fists, and hatred of the French begins 
to assimilate itself in his mind to his 
former fear of them.” 

On nearing the frontier they 
meet other trains full of wounded 
soldiers, At sight of these first 
bloody fruits of war—of the pale 
agonised countenances and gaping 
wounds—Bartek’s warlike spirit 
flies as by magic. 

“*Come here, Wojtek,’ he cries; 
horrified ; ‘do you piv meni 
the French have spoilt? ... Jesus! 
Maria! Then do men really cut each 
other up in this fashion? At home, 
when one man beats another, the gen- 
darme takes him to the judge he 
is punished.’ 

“*But now, the man who can best 
destroy the other is considered to be 
the finest man,’ replies Wojtek, sar- 
donically.” 

Then come other trains ‘full of 
French prisoners,—funny insignifi- 
cant fellows, as Bartek remarks; 
he could easily knock down four 
of them at one blow. 


“*Tt scems that the race has degen- 
erated,’ says Wojtek, in a tone of dis- 
appointment.” 


The urcos alone inspire Bartek 
with some dread, but they must 
be devils, not men, he thinks, as 
he suggests to his companion to 
try the experiment of making the 
sign of the cross against them. 

The battle of Gravelotto is so 
admirably described, that it is difii- 
cult to believe the writer not to. 
have been actively engaged in it | 
himself. First comes the long 
weary period of inaction during 
the earlier part of the day, so far 
more trying to the courage of | 
brave men than the most desperate | 
struggle. Bartek and his com-; 


panion stand thus for hours im- 





a 
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movable, knowing nothing of what 
is taking place, ‘each man aski 
his neighbour, “ When will it be- 

in?” Then a vague movement 
Sales to be felt—something is go- 
ing to happen ; it is fate, perhaps 
death, which is approaching. The 
cracking sound of muskets, the 
thunder of cannons, begins to draw 
nearer. 


“They see flying towards them 
something which looks like a’ pale 
pink rose, like a little cloud, and in- 
side this cloud it whistles, laughs, 
crackles, and howls. ‘A pt ‘ 
the peasants cry out. This bird of 
war flies like a tempest, approaches, 
falls, and explodes. 
rent by a terrible crash, as though 
the world itself had been shattered 


' #0 atoms, and there is an air-current 


as of a mighty wind.” 


‘They are soon in the midst of 
the fire, hurried words of com- 
mand and heavy groans all around 
them. The ranks draw tighter 
together. The whistling sound is 
repeated—ceaseless, terrible. Dead 
men are pulled aside by the feei. 


*¢ Are you afraid?’ asks Wojtek. 
“*Why — I = Hyp id?’ 
answers our hero, wii ttering 
208 ir takes possession 
the soldiers, an | exclamations of rage 
and impatience are heard in the ranks. 
If their commander would but order 
them to advance, they would do so 
like a tempest. ‘Chey can hardly re- 
main still. One of the soldiezs tears 
off his cap suddenly, and throws it 
down violently on the ground, saying, 
* The goat can die but once !’* 
“These words somehow seemed to 
remove such a great weight from 
Bartek’s mind, that he almost ceased 
to be afraid. For if the goat dies but 
once, then nothing very im t is 
ing on after it would appear. 
Fis peasant philosophy is better than 
any other sort, for it restores the 


All ears. are | 


cournge. Bartek had known quite 
well before that the goat can tlie but 
—_ yet it was pleasant to be re- 
minded of i¢ just then, and to feel 
convinced of it.” 


Bartek’s turn comes at last. 


“Tn his heart was-feay, impatiendé, 
despair, which all resolved themselyeg 
into one sole sensation of fury, and 
when the music strikes up, every 
nerve in his body distends itself like 
an iron wire. His hair stands on 
ond, and from his Jarge ox-like eyes 
shoot fiery sparks. He forgets the 
whole world, he even forgets to re- 
member that the goat can die but 
once, as, seizing the musket in his 
Jarge paws, he rushes forward with 
the otners. Reaching the top of the 
laillock, he falis at least a — 
bruises his nose, and covers himse 
with mud end the blood streaming 
= the oe, Oe oaaeee he i. ans 
without ever drawing breath, i 
e.g swallowing the ae 
mouth He distends his eyes yet 
wider, in order more quickly to de- 
pen fe Frenchman in the brush 

he catches sight of three of them 
near a flag. They were Turcos. You 
think ps that Bartek was afraid? 
No, indeed; for just now he would 
seize Lucifer himself by the horns, 
He lias reached them, and they too 
throw themselves bellowing upon him. 
Two bayonets advance towards his 
breast ; but our Bartek, seizing hold 
of his by the ee ee it 
on high: he repeats the blow,... 
and is caine ter a horrible crash 
—a groan—and two black bodies fall 
Gown in convulsions. At the same 
moment a dozen comrades arrive to 
the assistance of the third one, who 
carrixs the Bartek hurls him- 
self on them likea fury. They fire— 
@ flash and an explosion. 

‘Missed !’ shouts Bartek’s hoarse 
voice through the smoke, and his 
rausket is in swing again with ter- 
rible effect—a fearful weaponf and 
seve be is answered by groans. The 

draw back in awe at sight of 
this giant beside himself with fury; 
and ek, do his cars hear aright? 





1 Polish proverb, signifying that it is better to know the worst, as death can 
come but once, 
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But it seems to him that from eath of 
their lips comes the cry— 

oe ! da |’ 


“¢You would have Magda!’ he - 


bellows, and with one bound he is in 
the midst of his foes.” 

Luckily other Polish soldiers 
come up in time. “ Hurrah! 
Bartek!” they cry; and the vine- 
yard soon becomes the scene of a 
terrible struggle, accompanied by 
the cracking sound of muskets 
and the feverish respiration of the 
combatants. Bartek’s fury is like 
e hurricane. Blackened with smoke 
and gunpowder, and besmeared 
with blood, he more resembles an 
animal than a man; caring for 
nothing, he overthrows men at 
each blow—he breaks heads and 
weapons alike, as he moves his 
hands with the terrible rapidity of 
a@ mac’ ine, sowing death and dis- 
aster. And so throughout the 
rest of the day: Bartek takes two 
cannons and three flags, and at- 
tracts general attention. At the 
conclusion of the engagement the 
major points him out to the colonel, 
and the colonel to General Stein- 
metz himself. He is the subject 
of conversation between these 
three—the general having sug- 
gested that he should on the spot 
be promoted to the rank of non- 
commissioned officer. 

“*Zu dumm, Excellenz’ (too stupid. 
vour Excellency), replies the Major. 

“We shall see,’ answers his Ex- 
— and he turns towards Bar- 
te 


“Bartek does not know what is 
happening to him,—an almost un- 
precedented event in the Prussian 
army, the General is going to 
to a simple soldier. is will be all 
the more easy for his Excellency, as 
he speaks Polish, Moreover, this 
common soldier has taken three flags 
and two cannons, 

“ © Where do you come from ?’ asks 
the General. 
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“ ¢ From Pognebin,’ ies Bartek. - 
“ €Good. Your name ?’ 


“ ¢ Bartek Slowik.’ 
“Do you know why you are fight- 


ing the ch 2 
‘I know—’ 

“¢Then say.’ 

“ Bartek began to stammer. ‘ Be- 
cause—because——’ Luckily Woj- 


tek’s words came back to min 
and he blurted out very quickly, for 
fear of forgetting them— 

“ * Because they are also Germans, 
but still worse vermin than the 
others.’ 

“ The facial muscles of his old Ex- 
cellency begin to vibrate, as if his 
Excellency were inclined to burst out 
laughing. Next minute his Excel- 
lency had turned towards the major 
and said— 

“ ¢ You were right, sir.’ 

“ Bartek, agg satisfied, re- 
mained standing before the com- 
mander. 

“*Who won the battle to-day?’ 
resumed the General. 

_ © *T) replies Bartek, without hesi- 
tation. 

“ His Excellency’s face begins again 
to ae — 

“Ves, yes—you ere is your 
reward ;’ ne e old warrior takes 
an iron cross from off his breast, and 
bending down towards Bartek, fastens 


it upon him.” 


The colonel, the major, all the 
officers down to thevorporal, hasten 
to follow the General’s example by 
rewarding Bartek with money. 
Every one laughingly repeats to 
him that he has won the battle, 
—every one except Wojtek, who 
alone does not seem quite satisfied 
with his comrade’s behaviour. It 
was on the evening of that same 
day, when Bartek’s noble counte- 
nance was all besmeared with Erb- 
senwurst,! that Wojtek said to 
him, in a resigned tone of voice— 


- “Oh, Bartek, how stupid you 
are | apd | otapid 1 





1 Sausage made with dried peas—the common food of German soldiers. 
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“*And why?’ asked Bartek, 
his sausage. 

ae nonsense did jabber 
to the General that the h are 
Germans |’ 

“*But you said yourself that-——’ 

“¢But you should have reflected 
that the eral and his officers are 
also Germans.’ 

*¢ And what does that matter ?’ 

“Tt was now Wojtek’s turn to 


stammer, 

“* But it matters—that though they 
are also Germans, it was not quite— 
Mee Det Tanid tt tqxiact the French, 

ut I said it against the Fi 
not against them.’ 

** But do you not see—— 

“ Wojtek stopped short ; evidentl 
he wanted to say somethi He 
wanted to explain to Bartek that 
before Germans one must not abuse 

but his tongue got en- 
tangled. He could not explain him- 
self. 


After this battle Bartek begins 
to acquire a taste for war, and his 
letters to are full: of mar- 
tial eloquence He distinguishes 
himself in several other engago- 
ments, and though he never is 
promoted, he is decorated over and 
over again In one letter to his 
wife he writes— 

“Wojtek has been torn into two 

i by a cannon-ball ; but war is 
he that—do you understand? But 
he was stupid, for he used to say 
that the Frenchmen were Germans, 
and they are really Frenchmen, while 
the Germans they are our people.” 


On one occasion only does Bar- 
tek’s patriotism come into violent 
collision with his military disci- 
pline. A detachment of his regi- 
ment is sent against a band of 
Franc-tireurs, who, surrounded on 
all sides, made a Cesperate resist- 
ancr Two only were taken alive 
by Bartek’s company, and, sen- 
tenced to be shot at daybreak 
next morning, were confined over- 


' night in the room of a forester’s 


placed at the door, and for still 
greater security Bartek was or- 
dered to remain inside the room, 
near a broken window This 
scene is so pathetically beautiful, 
that I cannot refrain from giving 
it here in great part :— 


ifference. The other, scarcely past 

ror a with - almost, 

perceptible fair down on the upper 
lip, ed snther the face of a ouiee 
girl than of a soldier. 

“ ¢ Allis at an end,’ said the younger 
man ; ‘the bullets will give us death, 
and all will be finished ! 

“Bartek quivered, the musket 
trembled in his hand; the young 
man had spoken in Polish. 

“* As to me I do not care,’ returned 
the other apathetically. ‘Believe me, 
it is all one. I have already wan- 
dered about the world so much that 
I am weary of it.’ 

“ Bartek’s heart bumped even more 
loudly beneath his uniform. 

“ ¢ Listen,’ continued the elder one, 
‘we must submit; if you are afraid, 
think of something else or try to slee 
Oh, life is wretched! By God, I do 
not care!’ 

“*T regret my mother,’ returned 
the young man, huskily. 

“Here to calm his agitation, or 

haps in order to cheat himself, 
e began to whistle. He suddenly 
broke off, and said in accents of deep- 
est despair— 
” ‘May thunderbolts strike me! I 
did not even say good-bye to her.’ 

“¢ You ran away from home ?’ 

“Yes, I went; for I felt certain 
that the Germans would be defeated, 
and that afterwards the inhabitants 
of Posen would be happier.’ 

“*T too believed it—and now——’ 

“ The elder man sighed and lowered 
his voice. The night was cold. A 
small drizzling rain swished against 
the window from time to time. The 
forest hard by was black as ink. The 
wind was whistling in the corners of 
the room, and howling in the chimney 
like a dog. The lamp, hung above the 
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window res Slee so as not to be 
extinguished by the wind, cast a fitful 
uncertain light over the room, but 
Bartek standing just below was in 
ee And perha: well 

. ps it was just as 
that the prisoners did on see his 
face. Strange things were happeni 
to him, and his brain was in a 
whirl. In bewilderment he stared at 
the captives, ing to understar- 
what they were sa) So they had 
come here to — e Germans in 
order, that the Poles might be happier ; 
but was he himself not fighting the 
French in order thzt the Poles might 
be happier? And these two are to 
be shot to-morrow! What does this 
mean? What is an unfortunate man 
to think of all this? Sw he were 
to to them ? tell them that he 
too belongs to them? that he is sorry 
for Sng bio i apenne Ss 5e 
strangling his throat all at once. 
what should he say to them? Shall 
he save them? Then he too will be 
shot as well. O God! what is ha 

ing to him? . . . A terrible 
sadness comes over him, from afar, 
from Pognebin. Pity, an unknown 
chord in the soldier’s begins to 
vibrate, loudly calling out, ‘Bartek! 
save them ! ey are your country- 
men, they are Poles !’—and his heart 
fies towards home, towards Magda, 


towards Pognebin. He yearns to- - ord 


wards them as never he has yearned 
before. Oh, he has enough of this 
Franée, of this war, of these battles ! 
And always more loudly he hears the 
voice saying, ‘Bartek, save them !’ 
Oh, may this cursed war be anni- 
hilated{ The blackened forest out- 
side the broken window is —— 
like the pine-trees at Pognebin, an 
in this groaning again something 
seems. to call— 


“ ¢ Bartek, save them !’ 

“ What is he to do? 

“Shall he fly with them to the 
forest? All his mili discipline 
recoils at this idea. . . . In the name 


of the Father and of the Son! He 
can but make the sign of the cross to 
defend himself from this thought. 
He a soldier to desert? Never! 

“The forest groans ever louder, the 
wind whistles ever more sadly. 
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“The elder prisoner says, sidden iy 
“‘Tt is like our wind ut home 
autumn. ee . ey 
‘Leave me in peach says the 
younger, in a stifled voice, ae | 


ay deup cigh is lost in the whist- 
ling wind; the prisoners are silent 
again. ... ; es 4 
“Bartek begins to shake like 
patient in a. fit of Dy. 4.0: 
worst thing that can happen to a 
is when he has lost account of 
own mental state. Bartek has stolen, 
nothing, and yet it seems to him that 
he has committed a theft, and i 
afraid lest he be found out. . 
threatens him, yet he feels i 
afraid of something. . . . Outsi 
tempest goes on in i 
pore beg ie 
seem to multiply. a 
tek’s hair stands up on end 
pea a , “¢ Rote 
er, in depths of 
forest, some one groans and 
2 eee 
t J 
tarns to hith ; be ietie ond sees 
the two prisoners are lying down i 
corner. The lamp fli 
still howls —everything is in 
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order. 

Pw. F . is falling full D 
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But, with his closed 
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“¢ Charles %’ 

«¢ What do you want?” 
“¢ Are you asleep 1?” 
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“ ‘Listen —I am afraid... . Say 
what you like; but I—I am going to 
say my prayers.’ 


“*Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name ; Thy kingdom 
come’—the young man’s words are 
suddenly checked by sobs, but still 
he goes on in broken accents— 

‘Thy ... will—be . . . done!’ 

“*Q Lord!’ bellows something 
within Bartek’s breast. ‘O Lord!’ 
No, .he can: hold back no longer. 
Another moment, and he will cry 
out, *‘ Young gentleman! I am a 
peasant! .,. then off through the 
window to the forest . . . let happen 
what may !’ 

“But measured steps are now 
heard approaching ; it is the patrol 
coming to relieve the sentries. ... 
Next day Bartek was drunk from 
morn » evening, and the next day 


again. 

In spring, the war being at an 
end, Bartek returns to Pognebin ; 
he arrives half-tipsy, and his -greet- 
ing to Magda is mixed with Ger- 
man words-picked up in the army, 


and which he employs at haphazard: 


—as “Links, rechts—Heu Stroh— 
Halt!” (“ Left, right—hay straw— 
halt !”) He frequents the village 
tavern, where he often gets drunk, 
and is there regarded as a great 
politician, for the fame of his ex- 


ploits has preceded him to Pog- 


nebin. He, formerly so timid and 
quiet, now puffs himself up like a 
turkey-cock, and draws the long- 
bow as he expatiates.on the Ger- 
man victories, and on his own 


share in them. 


“On hearing him, old Maciej Kierz 
shakes his head, and says— 

“Yes, the Germans have won a 
terrible war: they have conquered, 
and we have helped them ; but shall 
we gain anything by it? God only 
knows.’ 

“ Bartek stared at him with great 


es. 
et What are you saying %’ 
“The Germans never respected us, 
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Sch checks men gd up so 
igh in air, as if they do not even 
see the Almighty before them, they 
will despise us yet more—even now 
they begin to despise us.’ 
‘Oh, that is not true!’ said 

t Pognebin, that the whole village 
at Pognebin, © whole vi 
thought after his head, and it was 
almost. an insult to contradict him, 
But Bartek, too, was an authority 
now, for he was the victor. 

“He was regarded with surprise, 
with indignation even. 

acs do you dispute with Ma- 
‘ei? Wha ; 
ciej ? t are you to do so? 
‘What doI care for Maciej? I 
have spoken to quite other e. 
Do you understand, boys ? ve I 
not spoken to Steinmetz? Was? 
Maciej invents all that stuff—he in- 
vents, Now the Germans will be 
better for us,’ 

“Maciej gazed at the victor for 
some mo.nents, and then said— 

“¢Oh, how stupid you are!’ 

“Bartek struck the table with his 
fist til' glasses and bottles jingled. 

“¢S 11 der Kerl da! Heu Stroh!’ 

“Do not shout so loud. Be quiet. 
If you do not believe me, ask the 
priest, or the master himself.’” 


Lut Bartek is not to be con- 
vinced. What does the priest or 
the master know about it? Have 
they been to the war? have they 
talked to Steinmetz? and he shows 
his breast covered with decora- 
tions in proof of the good inten- 
tentions of Germany towards the 
Poles. 

Bartek, since his return, shows 
little inclination to resume his 
agricultural labours, or to relieve 
Magda in her duties. He felt 
pains in his back, and his breath 
had become short. He remiained 
whole days sitting inertly in front 
of the cottage, smoking his pipe, 
gazing at the world with an indif- 
ferent apathetic stare, He looked 
like a man from whose bones the 
fatigue had not yet gone. 
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As he is thus sitting one day, 
his son runs howling up to him. 
. The German schoolmaster of the 
village has given him a box on 
the ear. Magda taunts her hus- 
band—what is the good of his hay- 
ing beaten the French, if now a 
German permits himself to mal- 
treat their child? Is that the 
reward of his fine exploits? 

Thus challenged, Bartek goes 
to call the schoolmaster to account. 
Their discussion is short but live- 
ly, and ends by the miscreant 
mentor being placed by Bartek 
head-foremost in a pig’s pail of dirty 
water — Bartek performing this 
action with the greatest simplicity, 
as a matter of course. To give a 
sousing to an insolent German 
ssems a trifle to the victor of 
Gravelotte and Sedan. But the 
German authorities see the matter 
in a different light; and Bartek, 
marched off to prison; is sentenced 
to pay @ heavy fine to the ill-used 
family, Stricken down by fever 
in the sick ward of the jail, he 
has time to reflect on many things 
in his lucid intervals, and the idea 
occasionally recurs to him that 
perhaps, after all, he had been mis- 
taken in fighting the French so 
hard, 


In the meantime, Magda has 
got into other financial difficulties. 
During the past winter she had 
been obliged to borrow money, 
and now the term of renewal 
is approaching. A neighbouring 
German colozist, who has long had 
an eye on Bartek’s little property, 
offers to advance the sum, and 
Magda impradently accepts, hav- 
ing nowhere else to go to, as their 
master, the proprietor of Pognebin, 
is away from home. 

But soon the master returns, 
bringing with him a pretty young 
wife. She has pity on Magda’s 
distress, and promises to help 
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them. Through her intervention 
Bartek is provisionally set at lib- 
erty, and the kind-hearted lady 
even promises to obtain from her 
husband the money required for 
the debt. But the elections are 
approaching, and there are two 
candidates for Pognebin,—Jarzyn- 
ski, the Polish proprietor, and a 
German named Schulberg. Mad- 
ame Jarzynska, the pretiy young 
wife, goes round the cottages to 
persuade the peasants to vote for 
her husband ; but when the polling 
day comes, the German candidate 
is elected, for Bartek along with 
many others unexpectedly vote 
for Schulberg against their own 
Polish master. Threatened by the 
Prussian authorities, they had not 
dared to do otherwise, 

Bartek is now a lost man. He 
must be indeed a hopelessly per- 
verted and ungrateful character 
thus toturn againsi his benefactors. 
Even the tender-hearted Madame 
Jarzynska will have nothing more 
to do with him. 

Autumn brings a splcndid har- 
vest, but it is of no use to Bartek 
and Magda, whose little property 
has just passed into the hands of 
their covetous German neighbour, 

The story concludes with a mel- 
ancholy picture: a man, woman, 
and child are walking along the 
highroad towards the town in a 
small drizzling rain, The man is 
bent and feeble-looking, like an 
aged man rather than one in the 
prime of life ; the woman is crying 
bitterly. Bartek, Magda, and 
Franczek are going to the town, 
for the victor of Sedan and Grave- 
lotte has to discharge the rest of 
his prison term. This is all the 
poor hero has gained by the Franco- 
German war ! 


Numerous other sketches of 
Sienkiewicz deserve to be known, 
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Of these, ‘Szkice Weglem’ (Ohar- 
coal Sketches), ‘Stary Sluga’ (The 
Old Servant), and its grb ory 
‘Hanna,’ are among the best. 
Profoundly pathetic is likewise 
the ‘Memoirs of a Tutor’—the 
story of a Polish boy at a Russian 
nasium, who succumbs to the 
effects of over-study and injustice. 
Also the ‘ Latarnik,’ the tale of a 
Polish lighthouse watchman on a 
rocky island off the coast of Pan- 
ama, whose solitary existence is 
one day brightened by the present 
of a book—the poetical works of 
the great Mickiewicz. Absorbed in 
their perusai, he lets the signal. 
lamp go out, and is discharged in 
consequence. Though now bereft 
of the means of earning his bread, 
the blow fails to crush him, and 
he leaves the lighthouse with the 
precious volume pressed tight 
against his heart, feeling that he 
has gained a treasure which amply 
compensates him for all reverses 
of fate. 

Most of these smaller stories of 
Sienkiewicz have a tragic ending 
—none more so than ‘Janko Mu- 
sikant’ (Janko the Musician), a 
little poem in prose only ‘a few 
pages long, but so absolutely per- 

of its kind, that many people 
consider it to carry off the palm 
over all other works. 

The story begins with Janko’s 
birth :— 


“He came into the world so weak, 
so small and puny, that the gossips 
assembled round the bed shook their 
heads ominously over mother and 
child. The ith’s — ys 
among them, began to comfort the 
patient after her fashion. 

“*Wait a i ae said, ‘I shall 
light a blést candle—for you are near 
your end, neighbour—so make you 


ready for another world. We must 
send for the priest to give you absolu- 
tion of our sins.’ : 

as 1’ said the second one; ‘and 
the y ter must be ised at 
once, for he cannot hold out till the 
curé arrives. Mark my words, we 
shall be tacky if his cowl does Sot 
——— place as an unbaptised 

! 

At these words she lighted a blest 
candle, t.ok the child, and sprinkled 
it so vigorously with holy water that 
it blinked with its eyes, as sh. said— 

“*T baptise thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and give thee the name 


‘of Jan. And now, Christian soul, 


return whence thou hast come. 
Amen !’” 


But the little Ohristian soul 
shows no inclination to comply 
with these injunctions : on the con- 
trary, the infant begins to kick with 
its feeble legs, and to cry in a weak 
plaintive voice, like the mewing 
of a eat. A week later the mother 
is going about as if nothing had 
occurred ; and Janko, whose life 
seems at first to hang by a thread, 
reaches his tenth year. He re- 
mains weak and under-sized, with 
hollow cheeks, and a tangled mop 
of bleached fair hair, from which 
peep out two large staring eyes. 
Ever since his eighth year he was 
sent as herdsboy to the forest, 
and Providence alone prevented 
him from being eaten by a wolf. 
He did not seem to be an intelli- 
gent child, his mother was not 
proud of him, neither did any one 
expect much good of him. For 
one thing only he displayed ex- 
traordinary interest, and that was 
music. He hearkened attentively 
to every sound and note in field 
and <orest, and the older he grew 
the more did these things absorb 
him. When sent to the wood to 





1 The belief that the souls of unbaptised children are apt to roam about rest- 


lessly, is prevalent in Poland. 
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pluck berries, he would return 
empty-handed, saying— 


“‘Mother, mother! something in 

ue forest was singing so beautifully. 
ir, on 1” 

*¢] shall make you sing pre- 
sently, you egies” game | imp,’ 
cried tive mother, angrily, as she pro- 

seded to make music on his back 
vith the cooking-ladle, 

“The youngster roared, and pro- 
mised not to listen any more ;-but 
yet he always kept thinking to him- 
self how beautifully the forest had 
sung and sounded, .. . Who and 
what was singing? He hardly knew. 
The pine-trees, the beeches, the 
birches, the thrushes — everything 
chan and carolled. The whole 
forest was singing! And the echo 
too. ..- In the seendouss the pese- 
blades were singing; in the garden 
behind the cottage the sparrows 
twittered till the cherry-trees shook 

At night he heard all manner 
of voices, such as can only be heard 
in the country; and when set to work 
a 

© wind playing 

of the pitchfork. Then a eee 
-seer surprised him standing thus 
idle, with flying hair, listening to the 
wind playing on the wooden pitch- 
fork, he laid -his leather thong about 
the boy’s shoulders, and gave him a 
few stripes as keepsake. it was 
all in vain. The people nicknamed 
him Janko the Musician. . . ., His 
—— ps aelining _ to church 
or fear of scan e congrega- 
tion, for whenever the organ began to 
-drone, his eyes would start almost out 
of their ets, or they sparkled and 
shone as if lighted u by the reflec- 
tion from er world.’ 


The night watchman going his 
rounds often rises a little 
figure crouched down outside the 
village tavern, listening to the 
sound of the music within, and 
chases him home with threats and 
curses, where he lies awake, still 
‘hearing in fancy the strains he has 
,been listenting to. Janko’s great- 
.est happiness is when he can hear 
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the fiddlers on occasion of a wed- 
ing or harvest feast. After it he 
then to crouch whole days 
behind the big stove without 
speaking a word—merely staring 
out with eyes that glistened like 
those of a cat in the darkness. 
The greatest ambition of his life 
was to possess such a fiddle—a 
board that could be made to sing. 
How was he to procure one? He 
fashioned for himself a sort of in- 
strument out of a piece of board, 
with some horse-hairs stretched 
across it, but it would not play as 
well as the violins in the tavern; 
it could only produce a faint buz- 
zing sound, like the distant hum- 
ming of midges. Yet he played 
on it from morn to night, even 
though it brought him so many 
knocks and blows that his body 
soon resembled a bruised unripe 
apple. But he could not keep from 
it—it was just his nature. He 
grew thinner and weaker day by 
day; his eyes were larger, his 
cheeks more hollow. N 
and ill-nourished, he lived almost 
solely upon raw turnips, and upon 
his burning craving to possess a 


The climax in poor Janko’s 
short life is brought about by a 
violin belonging to the footman 
in the great house hard by, with 
which this domestic us:d occasion- 
ally to amuse his comrades or 
serenade his sweetheart. — 
ting among the creepers’ which 
overhung pantry window, 
Janko had many a time previously 
listened to its strains. 

One evening the pantry was 
empty. The family was travelling 
abroad, and so the footman was 
probably engaged in flirting with 
the girls at the other side of the 
house. Janko, peeping in at the 
window, sees the fiddle hanging 
against the wall, distinctly visible 


real fiddle. 





SS 
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‘in the light of the full moon, 
‘which is weaving a halo about it. 
‘Touched by the moonbeams, the 
screws are shining like glow- 
worms, and the bow i 
alongside is changed to a silver 
wan Some magic is here at 
work, for it seems to Janko as 
if the violin were detaching itself 
from the wall, and were hovering 
towards him. . 

Torn between longing and dread, 
an irresistible attraction draws 
him at last into the room, through 
the open window, and crawling on 
hands and feet he has reached the 
object of his desire. The moon is 
now covered by a cloud, and all is 
in darkness, when suddenly the 
silence is broken by a single p‘ain- 
tive note, like the cautious twang- 
ing of a string—and a loud coarse 
voice calls out to ask who is there? 
A light is struck, and Janko, ap- 
parently detected in the act of 
stealing the violin, is seized and 
dragged next day before the village 
bailiff He is pronounced too 
young to be put in prison—a good 
flogging is all he will require, for 
which purpose he is given over to 
Stach, the night-watchman. 

“Stach nodded with his os 
brute-like took Janko er 


his arm like a puppy, and 
carri "him into’ the ‘barn. Either 
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more... . Poor Janko! Poor little 
cracked violin! . . . Thou stupid! 
thou wicked Stach ! thus to belabour 
a child, and, moreover, one so weak 
and puny, whose life has always hung 
but by a thread ! 

Tho mother came at last and took 
the boy, but she had to carry him 
home. .. . Next day Janko rogo no 
more, and on the third day he 
= his last. 

“The sparrows were twittering in 
the cherry-tree before the waar; 
a ray of fee ee Sa ~ » A _ 
ment, gildi C) s tangl ir 
hair, and touchi e pale face in 
which no drop of blood would seem 
4 be left. is ray < —— was 

ea repared for conducting 
the li ond = its destination. ‘Tis 
well for him to wander in Death b 
a golden pathway, for his path in life 
has been rough, and strewn with 
thorns. The ww chest still falls 
and rises feebly, and the child’s face 
shows him to be yet conscious of the 


sounds of the outer world, on 
him through the open oo t 
is evening, the t girls coming 
back from the fayfield are singing, 
and from yonder stream comes the 
sound of vibrating reeds, For the 
last time Janko is listening to the 
village concert. . . . Near to him on 
the coarse blanket lies the little board 
strung with horse-hairs. Suddenly 
the dying face is transfixed with light, 
and | e pale -_ whisper 


«What s it, little one ?’ asks the. 


mother, in a voice choked with sobs. 
“*Mammy, dear! Will the = 
God give me a real fiddle when I go 
to heaven ?’ ; 
“He will, my child, He will,’ re- 
turns the mother. She could not say 
more, for out of her dull impression- 


’ Jess heart the weight of sorrow sud- 
is denly breaks f 


Shs can only 
‘O Jesus, Jesus!’ and falli 
yoy Searatiyey on 
e begins to cry out like a crazy wo- 
man, or like one whom Death is rob- 
ing of its most precious treasure. .. . 
And Death did rob her of it. 
When she raised her head again and 
looked upon the child, the eyes of the 
little musician were open but fixed, 
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his face grave, gloomy, and set, The 
sunbeam had gone from the room. .. . 

“Next day the gentlefolk returned 
from their journey to the great house, 
and the young lady, talking on the 
terraco with her bridegroom, is loud 
in her praise of Italy—what a beauti- 
ful country! A land of artists and 
musicians! How delightful it must 
be to discover #zese talents, and de- 


velop them ! 
“VMieanwhile the birch-trees are 
rustling sadly over little Janko’s 


grave.” 


We said before that Polish fic- 
tion is unknown in England, but 
that was a slip of the pen, for 
which we beg to apologise. It is 
the Polish fiction-writer, not the 
fiction itself, who is unknown to us. 

The story of Janko the Musician, 
for instance, has been read, and 
doubtless admired, by hundreds of 
people who have never even heard 
the name of Sienkiewicz. Dressed 
in English garb, and with altered 





names ana scenery, it has been 
turned to good account by one 
of our best known contemporary 
novelists, whose originality would 
appear to be much on a par with 
his honesty. Of his ingenuity 
alone, no doubt can be enter- 
tained; and we often have had 
occasion to admire his admirable 
skill in palming off whole pages. 
of Gogol or Kraszewski upon a 
guileless British public, which 
never suspects the English roast- 
beef with which it is nourished to 
be Russizn caviare in disgui . 

To this deft weaver of foreign 
fabrics, therefore, the latest pro- 
ductions of the Polish muse cannot 
fail to prove a very tap-head of 
fiction ; and from the three histor- 
ical romances of Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz it will be easy for him to 
extract material sufiicient for the 
construction of a dozen average 
English novels. 
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AIRY NOTHING. 


I reacn English, my native 
e, in a small Austrian 
town. Having no competitor, I 
give a good many lessons, espe- 
cially during the winter season. 
People here are very eager for 
the study of languages, provided 
that the terms aro moderate; 
meaning by moderate terms, 
eightcenpence or two shillings at 
the utmost per lesson, Fortu- 
nately living is cheap enough in 
this country, and I somehow or 
other manage both to pay my own 
way and to provide for my wife 
Lisbeth into the bargain. And 
by carefully abstaining from all 
pleasures, and eschewing plays, 
concerts, and excursions, we even 
find means to lay by about ten 
pounds a-year; which will enabl> 
me to retire from my laboxrs with 
a capital of £500, at tho ripe 
of eighty. By that timc IE think I 
shall have had enough of teaching 
Ollendorff. 
When I said that we enjoy no 
em. I meant no costly ones. 
isbeth, my little German “Frau,” 
has her knitting at home, and an 
occasional walk abroad in the 
public gardens with me; not to 
mention a few visits now and 
then from her female friends. 
And I,—well, my hobby is phil- 
osophy. From Kant to Fichte, 
from Fichte to Hegel, and then 
back again to Kant; such is my 


. way of spending my leisure hours. 


Iam of course an Idealist, a Trans 
cendentalist ;— the doctrine has 
something inexpressibly soothing 
to my mind, To think that all 
things are identical with me, and 
that I am identical with every- 
thing else, takes away the sting 
from poverty, and the shame from 
humiliation. “Think of the Non- 


Ego,” says the Master, “ you have 
it at once in your own mind; itis 
you. Think of your Ego, and it 
is no longer the subject, but the 


object of thought, the Non-Ego.” - § 


When Count Donnerwetter again 
and again forgets to pay the few 
florins that he owes me, and of 
which I stand in need, is it not a 
sweet consolation to reflect that 
want, florins, lessons, and Count 
Donnerwetter himself, are all just 
such modifications of me, as any 
fancy that might flash through my 
brain? And when Frau Brum- 
mer, with her sour smile, reminds 
me that I came last time five 
minutes too late, by setting a 
watch on the table, and saying 
‘how highly her daughters appre- 
ciate my teaching, and how vexed 
they would be to lose even the 
smallest part of it, why should I 
bite my lips and feel the smart so 
keenly? Having created Frau 
Brummer, my mind naturall 
makes her act in accordance wii 
her character ; and I ought to feel 
pleased at having struck her off so 
well. Unluckily E do not realise 
all this deeply enough. In time, 
pernaps, I may. Still, after the 
occurrences that I have now to 
relate, I really do not taink that 
I ever shall. 

I generally have plenty of les- 
sons from November till the be- 
ginning of May ; after which date 
they begin to fall off, because of 
the successive departure of most 
families to their country seats. 
This year it was not so. I had 
abou ten hours daily, well taken 
up by my work, until the very end 
of May; but I could not give up 
Hegel on that account. Strong 
black coffee acts most powerfull 


against sleep; and every night 
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continued my intellectual revels 
long after my dear little brown- 
eyed Lisbeth had sunk into slum- 
ber. Nothing,as may be conceived, 
was better fitted to refresh me 
after the weary dreary hours 
spent over Ollendorff and Ahn. 
Strange to say, even this did not 
quite succeed in refreshing me. 
In spite of the calming influence 
of idealism, I was fast growing 
more and more nervous. The 


slightest noise upset me, the veri- 


est trifle irritated me; and more 
than once I started up in the dead 
of night, fancying myself called by 
an awful voice. But June was at 
hand; and we had already decided 
that, as soon as my last lessons 
came to an end, Lisbeth and I 
should spend the holidays with a 
friend who lived in the country. 
One day I was walking out with 
a pupil, to give him an hour of 
English, of fresh air, and. of ex- 
ercise at the same time, when I 
suddenly heard my name, and saw 
a young student, whom I knew, 
running towards me. “ Herr 
Professor,” said. he, “ would you 
kindly step in at my uncle’s for 
a minute? There is an English 
gentleman who has just come, and 
would like to be shown through 
the town.” I knew what this 
meant ; but such an invitation to 
‘do the honours” of the place 
was not to be refused. I found 
that the gentleman particularly 
wished to see the mine of rock- 
salt, which is not far off, and is 
certainly the most extensive and 
the oldest one in the world; and 
having never seen it myself, was 
much delighted at the idea of go- 
ing. But it was not the visitors’ 
day; so I had to run to the tele- 
graph office, and wire a request for 
admission, Mr being unable 





\to remain with us longer than one 
any I note all this down, in 
order to point out that I had a 





great deal of trouble and worry 
about it, and was quite as much 
tired and heated as pleased, when 
we finally got into the i 
and drove off to the mines. In- 
deed I remember that I had a sort 
of dizzy feeling, with flashes before 
my eyes. ‘ 

Of course we both very much 
admired the chapel, hewn entirely 
out of rock-salt, with its salt stat- 
ues of saints, kings,‘ and queens, 
all sparkling in the light of the 
torches or the Bengal fires; the 
long cozridors, all of massive salt, 
supported upon pillars of salt ; and 
the immense hall where, on stated 
festivals, hundreds of couples . 
dance to the music of the or- 
chestra, or to the sound of the 
miners’ voices. But what struck 
us most of all was the lake—the 
dim, dark, mysterious lake, at the 
very bottom of the mine; a true 
“Stygian pool”; over which we 
were ferried in the blaze of three 
successive Bengal fires—red, green, 
and dazzling white. 

And here, upon this weird ex- 
panse, began the astonishing—the 
word “* ishing” is too weak, 


-T ought almost to say “ incredible” 


—chain of adventures which I 
have to relate. 

I was bending down over the 
water to calculate its depth at the 
spot where we were, as well ‘as I 
could guess by the white flame of 
the Bengal fire, when all at once I 
saw, at the bottom of ‘the lake, 
a face looking upwards at me. A 
feniale face ; wonderful in its clas- 
sic beauty. It was quite plainly 
to be seen ; and yet it was not out 
of the deep ow that the side 
of our boat cast on all that part 
of the lake. The light that shone 
upon its features evidently came 
from elsewhere. It looked up at 
me; its eyes shone into mine. I 
had never seen nor dreamed of 
such eyes before. Such an earnest 
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_ yet ionless expression! such 
d of thought! such calm sub- 
limity of intellectual life! One 
instant more, and we had passed 
the spot. A mad desire sprang 
up within me, as we swept by, 
and I with difficulty restrained 
myself from plunging into the 
water. No wonder that I was 
excessively absent-minded all the 
way home; no wonder that my 
curt replies were noticed by my 
companion, so different was my 
behaviour now from the awkward 
self- consciousness with which I 
had at first spoken to him—for my 
recluse habits give me a very em- 
barrassed demeanour with those 
whom I do not know. But the 
face was alone in my thoughts now, 
and I was so absorbed as even to 
seem unpolite. I remarked a cer- 
tain degree of stiffness in his man- 
ner as we shook hands at parting; 
he was no doubt offended. But 
how could I apologise without tell- 
ing hini what had happened ? and 
how could I tell him or anybody 
that ? 
Could it have been all a delusicn? 
a hallucination? A hallucination ; 
what does that word mean? Are 
there any hallucinations? They 
consist in taking a subjective-for 
an objective appearance, you will 
say. But, according to the Master, 
subjective and objective appear- 
ances are identical. And, setting 
his theory aside, what could pos- 
sibly distinguish this vision from 
reality? Was it credible that my 
fancy could have made out of a few 
ripples on a white stone the super- 
human beauty which I beheld, and 
the glance of intelligence that she 
fixed upon me? for of this last 
point I am absolutely sure. Take 
any hypothesis, and you must ad- 
mit that what I saw was as real as 
any reality could be. 
elling Lisbeth that my head 
ached, I went to bed—slept, and 
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dreamed of that face. Night after 
night I dreamed of it; day after 
day it came between me and my 
gerd compositions and the list of 

glish irregular verbs. In order 
to keep it away, I tried to plunge 
deeper still into philosophy ; but 
the strange expression in the eyes 
of the Vision was ever present, ever 
full of meaning, ever seeming to 
take in the signification of all that 
I read. As the days went br, th: 
desire to see it, if possible, once 
again, grew stronger and stronger, 
more and more overwhelming. I 
at last resolved to return to the 
mine. 

But how could I possibly go 
there? What pretext on earth 
had I for visiting a mine more than 
twelve miles away, and in which 
I had no _ business whatever? 
Necessity has no law; my deter- 
mination was paramount,—I de- 
scended to falsehood ; and ay per 
unsuspicious Lisbeth never had the 
slightest idea that I was deceiving 
her. I secreted an important let- 
ter, ana told her that it was lost ; 
that I knew it was in my pocket 
on the day I went down into the 
mine ; and that I now remembered 
how a paper, which I then thought 
of no consequence, had fallen to 
the ground ‘n the “ dancing-room” ; 
I even recollected the exact spot 
where it had fallen. In short, my 
stratagem enabled me to go to the 
mine cgain; again I went down 
into that splendid and murky 
region of crystals and darkness ; 
again I set foot on the ferry-boat ; 
with what mingled feelings of hope 
and fear, strained to the highest 
pitch, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. Now we are nearing the 
spot. Here we are! Nothing, 
alas! nothing. Yes! there she 
is, looking up from the depths; 
and the attraction that sways me 
becomes ten times more irresistible 
at the sight. And now we are 
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passing—passing by , shall I lose 
her for ever? | 

No! 

Hardly aware of what I was 
doing, I had plunged into the 
intensely salt water and struck 
the bottom, which was as smooth 
as glass—it was, in fact, a mirror 
of black rock-salt, as L afterwards 
learnt. I am a good swimmer, 
but some drops of the intolerable 
brine had entered my mouth and 
nostrils, and I was suffocating ; so 
I struck out, intonding to rise to 
the surface, and in another second 
was standing upright, half out of 
the water, that proved -much 
shallower than I at first thought. 
My eyes smarted from the salt 
bath, and it was for some time in 
vain that I tried to open them. 
When at length able to do so, I 
opened them wide indeed with 
wonder and amazement. I was 
no longer in the mine, but in an 
adjoining cavern, not of salt, but 
of grey sandstone rock; a misty 
light, that came from a sort of 
luminous cloud hanging close to 
the vaulted roof, enabled me to 
discover the harsh angular outlines 
and crudely shadowed tints of the 
stone walls of the grotto. I was 
plunged to my waist in a small 
pool or well of salt water that 
communicated with the lake on 
the other side, by a very large 
outlet, I suppose, or how could 
I‘ have through so easily ? 
And above, seated on a rude 
throne of the same grey rock, was 
the very Being whose face I had 
already beheld, fixing her calm 
steady gaze upon me, and seeming 
to read all my thoughts. 

I do not believe in descrip- 
tions, “The best word-painting is 
a wretched daub, and the best 
deseription can at: most make the 
reader regret that there is not 
an illustration in its place; if it” 
awakens that feeling in him, it 

VO, CXLY.—NO, DCCCLXXXII, 
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has attained its highest perfection. 
Still, so long as we have to ~~ 
words, we must depict objects by | 
their means, and descriptions are 
necessary evils, Besides, 

I cannot hope to convey 
slightest conception of what this 
unknown one’s beauty precisely 
was, I yet may give.a faint idea 
as to the sort of beauty; and a 
few lines will suffice. 

Her shape was the pure cias- 
sical, immortalised by Grecian art; 
as was the face, so was the whole 
body : nothing could be more 
fect. - Her colour comapuniel ts 
perfection to* her shape; it was 
everywhere just what it should be, ' 
blending the varied intensity of 
each hue into the grand harmony, 
of the whole: from the faint pi 
dye and the blue veins of her nude 
feet to the ripe rosy tint of her 
lips and the dark azure of her, 
eyes, it would be impossible to 
conceive of anything more ideally , 


right. And her movements! Few | 


people are aware (though all must. 


feel it more or less instinctively) ' 
how great a charm accrued even 
to plainness itself, when set off by, 
graceful motions, And she was 


all grace. Her garment, a long 
mantle of some unknown silvery-' 
white tissue, was almost always 
moving, now covering one part 
and now another, but ever with 
such exquisite ripples and undula- 
tions, with such a combination of 
elegance and artlessness, that even 
those attitudes which would have 
appeared affected in any other, ' 
seemed natural and were pleasing 
in her. But, above all, there was 
that characteristic I had seen in 
the mirror at the bottom of the 
salt lake: the intellect — keen, | 
strong, and astonishingly sublime 
nthe inns “eth dah intense | 
splendour on every feature of her 
countenance. Had she been de-: 
formed in shape and faded in 
25 
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colour; had even her movements 
been and awkward, I 
verily believe that I should still 
have thought her supremely beau- 
tiful while that expression re- 
mained. 

And nevertheless, though in all 
the glow of my first enthusiastic 
admiration, I felt that there was 
something wanting. 

’ I of course took in at a few 
glances the details of this descrip- 
tion, which, with all my endeavours 
to be short, has occupied so many 
lines. She manifested neither sur- 
ise por anger, nor indeed an 
ind of emotion whetever. 
durst not add~2ss her, but slowly 
crept out of the briny pool, know- 
ing not what awaited me. She 
: in what soft, clear, full 
With what perfection the 
sound bore out the meaning of 
each word! It was a true delight 
to hear her, 

“You need not tell me who 
‘you are; I know. I was expect- 

you: I am Calypso.” 
inctively I raised my hand 
|to my forehead, with a stupefy- 
| ing sense of bewilderment. “ Oould 
this be all a dream? Was it a 
reality? Or, if neither, wasI.. .” 

“ No,” she replied to my own in- 
ward question ; ‘no, you are not 
mad. Far from it; you are a 
highly favoured mortal. I am 
Oalypso—the hidden one. Since 

- Ulysses of Ithaca, no one has ever 
seen me as you see me now. For 
when the race of men multiplied 
above ground so exceedingly that 
solitude in my isle of Ogygia be- 
came impossible, I departed thence, 
‘and have ever since dwelt here. 

|Neither do the miners disturb 

-me; I am-near them, yet alone. 
‘Well do they know that their vein 
of salt is exhausted where this 
rock begins.” 

' J had recovered enough courage 
by this time to gaze steadily and 
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serutinisingly upon her. Lisbeth, 
my dear little, brown-eyed, soft- 
hearted wife, had lately been read- 
ing the adventures of Telemachus 
with breathless and naive interest 
in my company; and now these 
words occurred to my recollection : 
“Elle se trouvait malheureuse 
d’étre immortelle.” But neither 
on her lofty brow, nor in the som- 
bre azure of her eyes, nor round 
her finely chiselled lips, could I 
discern the trace of aught like 
love ‘or sorrow, or anything but 
Thought. 

So,” continued she, answering 
as though she read into my soul, “ I 
do not seem to you to be wretched 
because Iam immortal. And you 
are right. I never loved Odysseus. 
Fate brought him to me, fate took 
him away; even as fate has led 
you hither, and will also take you 
away. For my nature is such that 
it allows of neither love, nor hate, 
nor admiration, nor contempt, nor 
fear, nor anger, nor of any passion 
whatsoever: only of undying con- 
templation—contemplation of all 
that is, of all that was, and also of 
many things that will be.” .. 

A short space of silence ensued. 
The words of Calypso tempted me 
to speak; but I feared. ‘“ Per- 
haps,” said I to myself, “she will 
again answer my thought as she 
has already done ;” but she was 
silent. At last, making an effort, 
I said with a faltering voice— 

“ Did Homer lie, then, O Calyp- 
so?” The words rang strangely 
and harshly in the hollow grotto, 


‘after the sound of her own melo- 


dious voice 

“No; but he was misled. That 
tradition which told him of Odys- 
seus’ intercourse with me, had taken 
it to be of a nature very different 
from what it was in truth. What 
else could be expected from men ? 
I indeed was not even interested 
in the hero, sxcept in so far as I 
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take interest in all things that 
are.” 

“« And are you not at least curi- 
ous to know?” I inquired, now 
less timid. My analytical and 
sceptical temperament had begun 
to be roused. I expected to find 
in her, if nothing else, one desire ; 
and if one desire, one love; and if 
one love, one passion. 

“To know? But I do know. 
I know all that is and ail that 
was, All.” 

I believed her. Incredible as 
her assertion may appear, I had 
gone too far not to believe her. 
Besides, what she said was in such 
perfect harmony with what she ap- 
peared to be, that I scarcely fel* 
any surprise. Still, I determined 
to dispute: I had noc gracuated 
in a German university for no- 
thing, and I had many a time dis- 
puted even in my dreams, 

“Do you know all that is to 
be ?” I asked. 

“No. The future is in itself no- 
thing but a sequence, more or less 
closely connected with the present 
and the past. Who knows these 
last perfectly, knows, it is true, all 
their relations, And could I pen- 
etrate infinitely into all I know 
of what is and what was, I then 
should behold cl2arly the whole of 
the eternal future. But the sight 
of my mind is not infinite.” 

“With you,” I retorted, “life #3 
made up of thought and contem- 
plation. Do you, then, never wish 
for a higher life ? for the power of 
penetrating into the future more 
perfectly than now?” 

“There are other beings,” she 
replied, “ that only differ from my- 
self by that degree of thought 
which they and I do not. 
Were I to be changed, I could no 
more continue to exist than the 
number 8, if it were to become 9. 
Men can change: their life com- 
prises many things that come and 
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go. With our race, all things are 
essential.” 

By this time I had'recovered from 
my fear. Had she taken another 
tone, or even spoken on a different 
theme, I might still have been 
cowed. in her presence; but this 
was one of the subjects that I 
loved best. I glanced at her body, 
so beautiful in all its delicate curves 
and soft wave-like movements. 
Wrs it a fantastic body, or a real 
one? She at once replied to my 
unuttered question, and to the 
chain of arguments to which it 
led. 

“You think that a body mch 
as mine must, if real, have sensa- 
tions, and so feel pleasure and 
pain, and therefore flee pain and 
seek pleasure. Well argued—for 
a mortal. But what if my sensa 
tions are only the means of con- 
veyiig to my mind the whole of 
what takes place in thé universe? 
What if the thrill of my optic 
nerves, interpreted by intellect, 
sives me to know all visible ap- 
pearances in the world, even to the 
very uttermost regions of space? 
What if my senses are all-perfect,' 
but mere instruments of thought , 
ot I cannot enjoy pleasure ; 
neither can I suffer pain.” 

“Then — then you can know, 
neither !” I exclaimed, pleased at 
having found, as I thought, that 
she had contradicted herself. I was 
disappointed, for she answered— 

“You do not understand, I 
know the feeling by which pleasure 
or pain is caused to you mortals; 
but I am free from that irresist- 


_ ible attraction or shrinktag which 


accompany them for you, and 
which you therefore include in the 
sensation itself, ‘trike me.” 

I stood aghast. I would ag 
readily have committed sacrilege. 

“Touch me,” she said; “if you. 
fear to strike, touch me.” 

I laid my hand upon her sat:a- 
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** Now you know who I am and 
what Iam. But your visit to me 
ought to be of some avail; so the 
Fates have< creed it. Take, then, 
my advice: let phi sophy alone ; 
that way madness lies. Do not 
seek to find out the how and the 
-why of ev ing—or of any- 
thing. Above be sure you 
anderstand Hegel w'en you read 
et ee aot him at 


“ But,” I exclaimed, “ how is it 
possible to make stire of that?” 

** Then he is not for you. Take 
- to mathematics, physics, science, 
ai , anything—but let, alone what 
you do not understand.” 

“O Oalypso!” said I, “ instead 
of this cold advice, help me to 
understand him. My grestest 
difficul P 


“I know it well. ‘How can 
. the Ego and the Non-Ego be one, 
when you cannot hel distinguish- 
ing’ them, and ing them one 
against the other?’ ‘To this ques- 
tién I could easily reply, but only 
by an experiment—an experiment 
that might possibly render you 
miserable for life.” 

* Try any experiment! Let me 


[April 
undergo any ordeal, 


pet it 
ings me nearer -to the "i 
exclaimed, suclenly raised to en- 
thusiasm at the prospect before 
me. 

“Hear:me. This experiment 
will indeed be not without sweet- 
ness; you will have to take both 
sweetness and bit’ ness as they 
come. You are well aware how 
impossible it is for any man to 
find his ideal of sympathy in this 
world—to discover another nature 


.in absolutely perfect agreement 


with his own. I am not your 
ideal, The attraction you felt for 
me was merely very highly wrought 
curiosity. No mo: could love 
an absolutely passionless being, 
such as Tam. No; there must 
be something that answers back 
from one to the other; contrast 
amidst harmony, and harmony in 
the very midst of contrast, is essen- 
tial to love. You know how beau- 
tiful the red poppies look in the 
bright green corn-fields; these 
colours sympathise. B. ween them 
they would make up white—the 
pulled colour, And so of any 
two mortals that love each other ; 
one must be the other’s counter. 
part, so that their union may form 
ane complex but perfect being, 
Now this can’ never take place. 
As there are no perfect spheres, 
nor squares, nor straight lines, so 
there are no perfect sympathies in 
this world.” 

I sighed. ‘How true were the 
words she spoke! How often had 
I quarrelled with my dear little 
wife, my own Lisbeth! and yet I 
had never’ known any one whose 
disposition was so completely con- 
genial with mine. Alas! in every 
terrestrial harmony, there must be 
some discord now and then; the 
happiest are only those with 
whom it is rarest, and the most 
wretched those with whom it is 
most frequent. 
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* But,” Calypso'went on to say, 
after a pause, very slowly and de- 
liberately, “I have the power to 
. . « all but create a being with 
whom you would be in — 

ect thy — sympathy 0: 
aie iat and fancy, and, in 
short, of all things.” 

These were startling words. If 
it could be so! If it only could be 
so! But what did that mean, “all 
but create”? And how could such 
a creation be possible, when she 
had just affirmed the contrary ? 
Wondering and questioning, hop- 
ing and doubting, I looked into 
her impassible face. 

“Oan you not imagine a voice 
that does not exist otherwise than 
in your sensation, and yet that you 
cannot distinguish from a real ex- 
ternal sound ?” 

“I can; and indeed I have 
heard such sounds very freauently 
of late.” 

*QOan you not fancy a colour or 
a shape that is in your eye alone, 
and invisible to any but vourself ?” 

“T can.” ° 

“ Extend this to all other sensi- 
ble appearances, and admit that I 
can act upon your senses, so, that 
you may see, hear, and touch a 
being that has no existence what- 
ever outside of you. And this be- 
ing—a fair and comely maiden— 
will be in all thizigs your exact, 
perfect, and ideal counterpart: so 
that you cannot choose but love 
her, and love her as you never have 
loved before and never will love 


this, O Calypso, and I will 


« Do 
adore you!” cried I, falling on my 
knees 

‘Your adoration is a quite irrel- 
evant matter, and I am, as I said, 


absolutely indifferent’ to it. I do 
these things, not to please you, but 
because it is written that it will 
be so, if you choose. Do you 
choose ?” 
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I believe that, had I ever seen 
the slightest touch of an p 
human in this Oalypso,- I 
have fallen madly in love with her. 
Happily for my peace, she was 
utterly superhuman in all things, 
and thus dead to me, There was 
an odour of death in her wisdom, 
in her in her very beauty 
itself. I admired indeed, but love 
was impossible. Ashamed to have 
knelt before her, I rose and an- 
swered— 

* Yes, I choose. Let it be so.” 

‘‘ And you take the consequences 
upon yourself?” . 

“TI do; whatever those conse- 
quences may be,” 

“Turn towards the far end of 
this cavern,” said she, rising from 
her seat as she spoke. I obeyed. 
Only the wall, a wall of sand- 
stone, was to be romns- eiia 
her hand upon my head, she com- 
manded me to look steadfastly, and 
to desire mightily ; and as her deli- 
cate fingers pressed downwards, I 
felt an unknown force pervade all 
my frame, All grew darker and 
darker around me; still I con- 
tinued to look towards the farther 
end of the cave, though I could 
scarcely see it for the gathering 
shadows. Suddenly, springing 
forth out of the thickest black- 
1ess, there appeared a white-robed 
orm. It approached. 

“TI come; for you have called 
me.” 

What a strange sensation, not 
unlike an electric shock, though 
infinitely pleasing, shot through 
me as I heard that voice, as I saw 
that shape! Yet she was not 
beautiful. At least the classic 
splendour of Calypso’s form cast 
her entirely into the shade. The 
features were all a little—a very 
little—irregular ; and I had just 
gazed with such admiration upon 
faultless regularity! There was, 
besides, a slight want of harmony 





in the colour of her cheeks, in the 
movements of her limbs. 

Her eyes were grey—deep and 
dreamy one minute, lively and 
laughing the next ; her thick hair, 
arched eyebrows, and long eye- 
lashes were of a very dark brown, 
almost black. Altogether she was 
rather an enigmatical-sort of per- 
son, from an esthetic point of 
view; for in every part of her 
there was something wanting, 
though so little that it was hard 
to say what. But this little lack 
of harmony with the absolute fit- 
ness of things was in such perfect 
agreément with my own imperfect 
nature, that one glance at her suf- 
ficed to kindle a fire in my heart. 
As she came towards me, she 
blushed slightly ; and then—per- 
haps this was the cause of what I 


felt—her cyes flashed as she glanced_ 


‘at me; only for one instant, how- 
ever—the next, they were hidden 
under her drooping lids. Here, O 
here, was life! Here, O here, was 
love | 

Calypso said: “ Come hither, 
Psyché, for by this name shall 
we henceforth call you ;—because 
in truth, soul and body, you are 
nothing but the soul of this man 
that stands here. Such you are, 
such you remain; and if you 
vanish, you vanish into his soul, 
even as the morning cloud melts 
into the morning air, out of which 
it has come forth.” 

Psyché smiled. Lost memories 
of the past! And I shall never 
see that smile again | 

She said: “Most happy am I 
to be of him, to belong to him, 
and to vanish into him, if ever I 
must vanish.” Sweet confidence, 
sweet love—swset, above all, after 
the calm, unchangeable, thoughtful 
face of.Calypso! I already thought 
her less beautiful than Psychd. 
My reason told me I was wrong; 
but the heart is stronger than tho 
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mind at times, and has reasons of 
its own that Reason itself cannot 
comprehend. 

“ Give me your right hand, each 
of you,” said Calypso. “As it 


Sy 
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is written, so let it be. She is © 


yours, and you are hers: be it 
as the Fates have spoken, and as 
you yourself have freely willed. 
Be happy in each other, you who 
are not other, but only one being; 
be happy until this fiction of other- 
ness shall disappear—disappear for 
ever! And now, see; I make for 
you other appearances—the vision 
of a paradise, wherein you may 
live.” Waving her hand, she sat 
down. 

I looked around me. All was 
changed—all but Oalypso and the 
rock on which she sat enthroned, 
and the briny well into which she 

with such: untiring stead- 
ess. On all sides spread a 
vast landscape, fertile as the 
Garden of Eden, with vast’ groves 
of fruit-trees, verdant grassy 
swards, hills, and valleys: there 
were sinuous brooks at our feet, 
warm balmy breezes around us, 
and a blue sky overhead. But 
all that was to my bliss only as 
the golden frame of some great 
masterpiece of art; for my own 
Psychd was by my side, and we 
wandered forth together hand in 
hand. 

By degrees we began to holo 
converse with each other. Sle 
indeed .seemed somewhat shy st 
first—not so very shy, howover. 
For when I asked her if she feared 


me, she looked up and answered, 
with a sly sidelong glance— 
“Calypso says that I am . 


and how, then, could I be id 
of myself ?” 

I am very brusque in manner, 
and little versed in the gentle art 
of courtship. My next question 
was, point-blank— 

“ Do you love me?” 
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«I must love myself. I cannot 
help it.” 

“ With all your heart ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

I was sitting on the grass, with 
her hand still in mine, whilst she 
reclined her head on my shoulder, 
and looked up into my eyes with 
such rapture beaming from hers, 
that I was ten times more happy 
to think that I was the cause of 
such bliss. And yet, I musingly 
said to myself, is she happy? Is 
all this but a seeming? This 
hand that I clasp, and that clasps 
mine so lovingly; this heart that 
_ I feel, that I rzzn! beating against 

my heart ; these lips that answer 
my questions with sweet replies, 
and my kisses with tender—+.. so 
tender !—kissed ; this delicious 
delicacy and modesty, so wonder- 
fully blended with the strongest 
and most overwhelming passion,— 
is all this a mere vision, a delu- 
sion, a phantom of my brain? I 
will not believe it. I cannot be- 
lieve it. 

And yet, thought I, what is the 
alternative, if she be anything 
more than this? I have duties to 
fulfil, I have made vows that I 
must keep; I may love no other 
being, as I have sworn to love my 
Lisbeth. Whatever.I do, that let 
me do in all honour, I must 
think this over more deeply. Is 
not all that I now experience 
mysterious and supernatural? Is 
it not possible that so wonderful 
a being as she who calls herself 
Calypso—a beiag whom I know 
to be more than mortal — may 
really possess those o¢cult powers 


whieh she professes to employ ?. 


And if so, Psyché is . . . nothing! 
Nothing? And can I love 
Nothing ? 

“ Dearest;” said I, aloud, “tell 
me the truth: I must know it. 
I cannot bear the thought that 
you are only an appearance—an 
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unreal ghost. Is this not a trick 
played upon me by Oalypso? 
Were you not somewhere before 
you came up out of the darkness 
that environed. me?” 

“ Indeed I do speak the truth,” 
she answered, simply. “As for 
me, I can well bear the thought 
of being only an appearance, so 
long as that appearance is a part 
of you. I love you so dearly!” 
she added, blushing and hiding her 
face for an instant. ‘“ But,” con- 
tinued she, suddenly raising her 
head, while her features were lit 
up with a rad‘ant expression that 
I have rarely seen on any other 
face, and never to such advantage 
as on hers; “but I really was—I 
must have been—somewhere before 
I was called up out of the darkness. 
I have a vague knowledge of hav- 
ing existed, and of having some- 
how been present at many scenes. 
How else could I remember so 
well such a number of events and 
places that crowd to my memory 
while I speak with.you ?” 

“What events, Pe Psyché ¢ 
And what places?” I asked, much 
surprised and interested. 

She then described to me many 
scenes and persons, a’ of whom, to 
my great astonishment, I perfectly 
recognised as scenes and persons I 
had known or seen during my past 
life. She did not know every one, 
however, as became plain to me 
questioning her discreetly ; and 
found that nothing was present to 
her memory of that which I myself 
wished to forget. With this ex- 
ception, her reminiscences were, 
in every case, the supplements of 
mine. When I had thus found 
out that her recollections were so 
abundant and so vivid, we often 
had long conversations er 
about.times gone by. She always 
took great interest in whatever 
I told her, and said that when 
I spoke I always recalled half- 
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i incidents to her mind, 
which was the exact description of 
the effect that her own conversation 
produced upon me, We never could 
speak of anything that was entire- 
ly unknown and totally strange to 
either of us. Our talk combined 
the pleasure of recalling what was 
familiar with the charm of learn- 
ing what was new. I shall never 
forget how we enjoyed piedi 
together our reminiscences "of 
those novels which “we” (or I?) 
had read in old days. When the 
had been perused slowly, or 
several times over, we could re- 
member nearly all ; but when resd 
very fast, or without interest, our 
joint endeavours could only repro- 
duce a very faint outline. 

Shall I say a word of our dis- 
cussions # e enjoyed philosophy 
exceedingly — and how could it 
have been otherwise {—but mostly 
took the opposite view to mine; 
and I always found that the objec- 
tions which. she brought forward 
had been, at some time or other, 
uppermost in my own mind. 
Sometimes she ended by acquiesc- 
ing in my views—sometimes she 
demurred. Often enough she held 
her ground tenaciously to the very 
last, and I invariably found. that 
at the bottom of my heart my 
opinion was not very different 
from hers. And not unfrequently, 
tired with the dryness of the dis- 
pute, she would start up and run 
away to hide in the nearest orango- 
grove, and when I camo in pursuit, 
pelt me—the saucy Psychd !—with 
a volley of the oranges that she had 


plucked, taking good care all the. 


time, however, to send them wide 
of the mark, 
Oh, these were happy times— 
happy, happy times! Were they 
ectly happy? the reader may 
perhaps inquire. Most undoubt- 
edly they were. What moro could 
I wish for? She had just that 
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beauty which I loved above all, 
if I did not admire it most. She 
loved me — unaffectedly, fondly, 
ardently. Her mind was a trea- 
sure to mine, and I had the satis-' 
faction of seeing that mine was a 
treasure to hers: my very char- 
acter and temperament was the 
converse of hers, and our mutual de- 
fects counterbalanced one another.’ 
For instance, I am slowly roused ; 
but when roused, I easily carry 
things to excess. Whereas a 
trifle sufficed to put her spirits 
in motion; but she never went 
too faz, And yet, such is the per- 
versity of human nature, that I 
sometimes fancied myself not quite 
happy. What, then, did I regret? 
I ought to blush while I record it, 
but { regretted my little quarrels 
with Lisbeth, her pouts, my fits of 
sulkiness, and the bliss of our re- 
conciliations, All this I knew 
was impossible with Psycht. My 
humours varied, so did hers ; but 
in sech a manner that there was 
always a “perfect accord.” Now, 
just as the modern theory of music 
rings in occasional discords as 
essential to the most interesting 
compositions, so I—through sheer 
perversity, I confess—would have 
liked a little bickering now and 
then. If the Israelites, instead 
of hankering after the flesh-pots 
when. in the desert, had sighed 
for the bricks and taskmasters of 


Egypt -after their arrival in the 
Promised Land, they would hardly 
have been moro unreasonable than 
I. S8o it was, notwithstanding. 
Psyché never knew i ——— 
never dreamed of such a thing. 
And, in fact, it was only a passing 


pang that sometimes shot throug! 

my heart, at the memory of my) 
wife. This memory was a source 
of other -troubles besides. It re- 
minded me of the dilemma which 
Y had never solved, and’ which 
again and again rose before me, as 
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insoluble as ever. If Psychéd was 
myself, I could not—if not my- 
self, I might not—love her as I 
did. We often talked about this 
subject in our philosophical dis- 
cussions. I well remember how 
one day—but it was eternal day 
in that Eden—sitting by the side 
of a: brook, with a white sandy 
bed and daisied banks, we came 
to the conclusion that men did 
not properly know either what 
“otherness” or what “identity” 
was: and that it was therefore use- 


less to dispute about mere words. . 


This satisfied me, and quieted 
my doubts; unfortunately, not 
for long. 

This morbid craving to solve an 
insoluble mystery grew upon me 
as time flew by. Problems multi- 
plied, and were soon numberless, 
If Psyché was I, was she “I” be- 
fore the apparition, or afterwards ? 
Which of the two was the real 
being? Had she not as much 
right to affirm her reality as I 
mine? Instead of showing me 
that Hegel was right to identify 
the Ego with the Non-Ego, Oa- 
lypso’s magic had only convinced 
me that what I saw was distinct 
from myself. Was there any 
criterion of truth other than this 
one: I cannot help believing i? 


If not, Psyché’s separate existence 


was the truth. Here con- 
science tormented me with scruples, 
All the innocence, all the candour 
of my: loved one could not efface 
the remembrance of Lisbeth, and 
the same reasoning returned once 
more to torture me. These suffer- 
ings, of course, were, or ought to 
have been, very easy to bear; but 
to those that have nothing to suffer, 
every trifle becomes intolerable, 
The Sybarite, sleepless on his bed 
of roses, is a trite example of what 
I say ; and, on the other hand, one 
of the merriest races that ever ex- 
isted was that of the American 
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negro slaves, I was 


by 
happiness :.a mere taken 
from the cloudiest dreamland of 
speculation, was the turned-up 
rose-leaf that interfered with my 
bliss, This went. to far at last 
that I decided to go with Psyché 
to the briny well where Oalypso 
sat, and question her, once for all, 
and for ever. 

To my surprise, my loved one 
hesitated to accompany me. “ Let 
her alone,” said she; “let her 
alone, sitting and thinking by that 
bitter pool; we do not need her,' 
Are we not happy here?” 

“Yes; but I want my doubts 
solved.” 

“And will she, can she solve 
them? You already have her 
word, telling ydu what Iam, Will 
you believe. her if she merely re- 
peats it? If she can lie or err 
once, she can do so a second time ; 
and should she now contradict her- 
self, you will have ito proof that 
what she says is trve this time, 
and that it was false before.” 

“ Be that as it may,” I muttered, 
“she may explain things so as to 
set my doubts at rest; and if so, 
I shall be happier.” 

“Then let us go,” she said, in a 
tone of sudden decision, addi 
more tenderly, “O my belov 
one! it was only for a moment 
that I hung back. Your happi- 
ness is mine; and as for me, I do 
not fear the worst that may befall 
me. For that worst is the best 
after all: it is to be dissolved and 
melt into your being.” 

“Which I firmly believe to be 
impossible,” answered I, Our eyes 
met, and we both laughed. 

Calypso was in her usual attitude 
of meditation. She only raised her 
dark-blue eyes when we stood be-, 
fore her, and quietly said, “I know, 
what you wish to ask; you may 
hear my answer at once, Ought! 
not this experiment to have taught! 





i the one great lesson that I 
Thought it would teach? Your 
chiseogher has raised an insuper- 
able difficulty—a difficul y 
it is beyond the power of .mortal 


eMac to solve. Oan any proof of 

race f and consequent nan- 
perce your Psyché begziore 
conclusive than that which I have 
~ you? Yet such is the power 


r sensations, such is the 
tt wel of your. réason, that its 
strongest arguments are met by 
aii invincible movement of nevolt. 
And if so, how can you possibly 
believe of the whole universe, on 
the strength of a mere speculation, 
what you cannot admit eVen in 
one single case, though experi- 
mentally convinced of ‘my powers # 
I neither grant nor deny the force 
of Hegel’s reasoning; but that 
you, made as you are, should think 

able to decide the ques- 
tion, is flat absurdity.” 

“Then . . . my Psychd does 
exist!” I exclaimed, more and 
more excited; for the question 
was no longer one of mere phil- 
osophical interest, it was now 
interwoven with my very heart- 
strings. if I could not think of 
her as. not existing, surely she 
must exist ! 

“She does . . . for you.” 

“ And for herself ?” 

Cal was silent. 

“O Psyche!” said I,+wildly; 

. she will not answer me, you 
will : for I cannot bear this state 
of suspense, and [ must have some 
reply. ” 

“TI exist for you; and .for you 
alone,” she answered, looking ct 
me, with deep love beaming from 
beneath her long eyelashes. “I 
do not eyen think of myself or of 
my own pleasure; only of you. 

y happiness is bound up in 
— My -existence is yours | 

8; I feel I could no more exist 
yithout ;_you than.a shadow could 
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have being apart from the tree — 
that throws it.” pted Cal 

“ Listen,” interru Ypso, 
“The Fates have decreed that I 
warn you both. One of you may, 
at no distant time, wrongly, mad- 
ly, infatuated by the excess. of his 

ion, utter a certain word. But 
should this word be uttered, ali 
separate existence would at once 
be at an end, and you woyld again 
be united—this time, for ever |” 

“QO my only one! O my 
Psyché |” I exclaimed, heedless of 
the warniny, and worked up both 
by the cold gravity of the one and 
by the impassioned love of the 
other, into a state bordering upon 
frenzy; “you have heard what 
she has just said. But is it not 
idle folly in her to menace us with 
a catastrophe that neither can 
conceive? No; you are mine, 
and I am yours: still you are not 
I, nor am I you. United, and yet 
not one; two in all thi save 
in our perfect love; existing both 
out of and in each other—we can 
and we will defy fate. You sup- 
ply all that I want—all—all—all! 
And I likewise to you And thus 
we are independent of the uni- 
verse. We are greater than the 
universe; we aro trxinite, O 
Psyché !—infinite in our all-suffi- 
ciency, infinite in our bliss. Yes, 
Psycht, wz are Gob!2 I cried, 
clasping her to my breast. 

I heard a low wail; I felt « 
shudder; and my arms closed upon 
..+ nothing. Nothing absolutely. 
There was not the slightest vestige 
of anything remaining. All had 
gone as suddenly as it had come. 
As the excitement of my moment- 
ary and blasphemous intoxication 
subsided, I saw around me the 
bare rocks of the cavern, and be- 
fore me Calypso, serene, beautiful, 
and thoughtful as ever. 

“It was to bo,” said she. 

“What was to be?. . . Where 
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—where is Psychd? Do not con- 
ceal her. Bring her back, ... 
She must be near me; I touched 
her but now.” 

“There never was any such 
thing,” said Oalypso. 

. ] pray you, do not quibble. 

Thing or appearance, bring . it 
back ; it matters little, so that it 
returns.” 

‘That appearance does not ex- 
ist anywhere now.” . 

“But it will appear again, will 
it not? Oh, you have brought it 
forth out of utter nothingness: 
do so once more! Calypso, see! I 
am at your feet; I beg you, I 
entreat you, restore her to me!” 

The void in my heart was 
awful. I would not admit the 
thought that I should see her 
no more. That Oalypso would 
resist my tears and my prayers 
never entered my mind; and I 
knelt, and wept, and kissed her 
feet, grovelling like a worm. For 
I felt as if I were guilty of having 
slain her whom 1 loved; her low 
wail still rang in my ears, and I 
still felt the shudder with which 
she passed out of the world. 

Long, long did I thus pour out 
my passionate supplications at her 
feet. But when I glanced up- 
wards, all exhausted, but hoping 
for some word,-to say that in the 
distant future I might perhaps 
again elasp Psyché in my arms, 
Calypso looked into my face with 
those dark-blue eyes of hers, and 
said— 

“Tt was to be. Do not fatigue 
yourself with entreaties that have 
no force. Or do as you choose. 
I warned you of everything be- 
forehand, merely because it was 
written that you were to be 
‘warned. Your mi cannot 
touch me in the Know 
;that the apparition has as certain- 
ly gone from you for ever, as it 
has come to you for a time.” 
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So it was all 
vocable! Lost, 
more to return duri 
Lost! I felt my 
into stone, Lost! 
worth, after that awful 
Lost! And could not I be 
too? Could I not provoke 
terrible Power, that had made 


annihilated Psyché, into annihilat- 


“Fiend ! fiend! fiend! May every 
one of your cold thoughts be 
cursed! Oursed be your know- 
ledge of the present and of the 
past; blasted be your beauty, and 
withered your mind! May what- 
ever there is of evil in the wide 
world come upon you, overwhelm, 
and destroy you! . . .” 

I went further; much further 
and much lower. But I must for- 
bear to transcribe the rest of my 
‘¢wild and whirling words.” It is 
enough to say that the most de- 
graded of womankind would have 
been roused to fury by the epithets 
that I heaped upon her. She re- 
mained perfectly calm. Once be- 
fore in my life I'was present at a 
somewhat similar scene. It was 
a glorious river, with picturesque 
banks, and glittering in the silvery 
moonlight. A yvung man, while 
bathing, had got out of his depth ; 
and before I could come to the 
rescue, he was drowned. And the 
river still flowed on as before, glit- 
tering in the silvery moonlight, I 
fled from the spot in horror ;- so 
cruel a thing as death 'was doubly 
and monstrously hideous to me, 
when surrounded and caused by 
such beauty. oe: 

Something of the 
horror seized me, 
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less of consequences, I advanced 
towards her—to do I knew not 
what; for I had not forgotten 
that she was invulnerable. She 

full into my face, So re 
pulsively beautiful was she at that 
moment, that I could have endured 
anything rather than that look. 
I could not bear to live in her 
presence; if I had been armed, 
the unutterable loathing that I 
felt would most certainly have 
made me commit suicide. As it 
was, I only turned away in dis- 
gust. Turning, I saw before me 
the briny pool. <A. wild longing 
for death took possession of my 
soul. Anything, rather than to 
be with Her! And I plunged 
into the waters headlong. As 
they closed over me, I became 
insensible. I thought it was 
death, and felt pleased at the 
thought, The troubled wave of 
Becoming was subsiding at last 
into the unrufiled surface of Being. 


I woke—not at onee, but by 
slow degrees—to the surprise of 


finding myself still existing, and 
lying comfortably in a large bed. 
The morning radiance of the warm 
sun shone through the curtains, 
for the room where I was looked 
towards the east. As conscious- 
ness returned, I became aware 
of something strange in my sur- 
roundings. I soon saw. that the 
room was not mine; that I had 
never been there before. Birds 
were twittering outside, and the 
branches of the trees, waving 
in the wind, cast their moving 
shadows on the panes, I hastily 
rose and went to the window, but 
could not recognise the landscape 
that met my view. All at once 
the memory of my past happiness 
and the consciousness of my pres- 
ent desolation flashed upon me. 
Had Oalypso thrown. another 
spell, and was this but a second 


Atry Nothing. 
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hantesmagoria of my braint 
y not? My curiosity was 
roused, and i proceeded to 
examine the room. 

It was quite bare, The wails 
were neatly but very simply 

and there was not the — 

least attempt at ornamentation in 
the shape of engravings or pic- 
tures. On a small stand in one 
corner were several. bottles of 
medicine. The windows were 
strongly barred outside. I tried 
the door and found it locked, 
What did all this signify? 

There was a small hand - bell 
on a table by my bedside; I 
mechanically pressed the knob 
down, and it sounded. In a few 
seconds I heard steps outside ; 
a small wicket that I had not 
noticed opened in the door, and 
a pair of hard inquisitive eyes 
peered in at me from underneath 
bushy eyebrows and a shaggy fell 
of hair, belonging apparently to a 
stalwart man. 

“What does this mean?” I 


asked, returning stare for stare. 


When I spoke I saw the ex- 
pression of his eyes change from 
curiosity io astonishment. He 
seemed rather abashed, but an- 
swered nothing. 

“Aro you deaf?” I said. 
“Where am I? and why am I 
here # the door at once— 
at once!” I repeated very firml 
and sternly. oe , 

** Perhaps you would like to see 
the Herr Director, sir?” muttered 
the man. “TI am only a sérvant, 
and know nothing.” 
Ph the Herr Director come, 

en, and explain matters,” an- 
swered I, wondering who this 
“ Herr” could be, of what he 
was a director. I got into bed 
again, musing over the strange 
break that I found in the series of 
my conscious acts. My last move- 
ment before had ‘been a plunge inte 
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a cold lake; my next, immediately 
afterwards—so it seemed at least 
—was a leap out of a warm bed. 
But I soon heard the footsteps of 
the man who was going to aecount 
for everything. 

The Herr Director came in—a 
tall man, of a decidedly Jewish 
cast of face, wearing spectacles, 
and stooping considerably. He 
introduced himself as Herr Korn- 
blum. “ Herr Professor,” said he, 
“Tam most happy to see you leok- 
ing so well, and so little in need of 
my services,” 

“May I ask, Herr Director, 
what those services have been?” 

“Most certainly; but will you 
permit mo, first of all, to send a 
telegram to your gniddige Frau? 
She is anxious on your account, 
and will be most pleased to hear 
such good news.” 

He went out, and I remarked 
that he did not lock the door after 
him. I had been ill, as it appeared. 
But what could have been the na- 
ture of my ailment? Perhaps it 
had been caused by my excitement, 
and my leap into the waters of the 
lake. I had been found somehow 
or other by the miners, and taken 
to this doctor’s private establish- 
ment, or~Heilanstand. Poor Lis- 
beth! How much she must have 
suffered ! 

I was frequently interrupted in 
my surmises by peals of hysterical 
laughter, that seemed to proceed 
from an adjoining room: some- 
times they sank into chuckles, 
sometimes they rose to yells, The 
effect was on the whole very dis- 
agreeable, and I wondered what on 
earth the man coyld, have to laugh 
at so violently, Presently Herr 
Kornblum returned, very polite, 
and almost obsequious in hiz man- 
ner ; though I noticed that at first 
he seemed trying to stare me out 
of countenance ; an attempt which, 
I need not say, failed completely. 
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Questioned about my illness, he 
told me it was not easy to give me 
a correct idea of what it was; it 
occurred so rarely that it had no 
popular name. He could only 
state that there had been a severe 
affection of the nervous centres, 
together with delirium ; but that 


‘it was impossible to go into de-, 


tails witheut using highly tech- 
nical terms, unintelligible to such 
as did not know medicine thor- 
oughly. With this explanation I 
had to be satisfied. 

“But, Herr Director,” said I, 
“how did it come on? What was 
the cause of my malady ?” 

He shook hig head. “That I 
cannot tell. Your gnddige Frau 
will perhaps be more communica- 
tive with you than she has been 
with myself.” 

“ Well, I shall speak with her. 
But I suppose I am well enough to - 
get up and walk about.” . 

“ Indeed you are. And, in fact, 
you may go home this very day, if 
convenient ; the crisis of your ill- 
ness has passed, and has not left 
you in a weak state of convales- 
cence, as is the case for some dis- 
tempers, You are well and strong 
again.” 

It was a most extraordinary es- 
tablishment, this Heilanstand. At 
the end of every passage there were 
locked doors, and it was ery diffi- 
cult indeed to go about the house. 
Near a room by which we passed, 
I heard a noise .s of some one 
leaping about; the Director hurried 
part, and replied a my glance of 
inquiry by the wo: % eget 
poral I wondered who could 
take such violent exercise as this 
appeared to be; but not wishing to 
criticise his way of dealing with 
the patients, I preferred to ask 
him why he kept the doors locked. 
He answered me with a feeble 
smile, “I am afraid I must confess 
that I have a weakness—some 
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would even call it a touch of men- 
tal derangement—but the fact is 
that I cannot bear the least 
draught. I used to have doors 
with springs, that closed imme- 
diately by themselves ; but one day 
a patient of mine set a stone in 
the door to get fresh air. A case 
of pneumonia, which proved fatal, 
was the result. I have had the 
doors locked ever since. Only I 
and the servants, who are respon- 
sible for any irregularity, have the 
keys.” — 

Odd as it was to hear a doctor 
accusing himself of a weakness 
that almost amounted to a craze, 
I had no time to think of it, for 
my wife came in just that minute. 
She was an energetic little woman 
in her way. I was cured, and 
could bear the journey ; there was 
nothing more to detain me. So, 
in a quarter of an hour's time, a 
’ carriage was at the door; and 
after slipping a closed envelope into 
the hand of the Herr Director, 
who acknowledged it with a very 
low bow, she stepped in with me, 
‘and away we drove.. 

Tt was then that I remarked 
how much she was changed; she 
seemed at least several years older. 
Even her joy at seeing me recov- 
ered could not efface certain marks 
that proved how much she had had 
to bear; and now that the first ex- 
citement was over, and she leaned 
back on the cushions, I saw af 
one glance all that she had gone 
through. I wanted to question 
her, but she stopped me at the 
very outset. 

“Dearest, let us not think of 
the past. It would be painful— 

i to you, pai to me, 


Doubly painful, ifi——” Here she 
broke off abruptly, and tears rose 
to her eyes. 

“ But I must know 

“You must know that you have 
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been very ill, and very carefully ‘ 
tended.” 

“But when did my illness be- | 
gin? and how?” 

She shook her head and peemed 
her lips firmly together, with so 
sorrowful an expression that I did 
not venture to insist. In an hour’s 
time we were at home. 

Athome! Ah me! how dreamy 
I felt, looking around me at the 
dear old home with its ancient 
pictures and its quaint furniture, 
and its canary that trilled out a 
carol of joy as I entered, and the 
thick-furred Angora cat that ad- 
vanced, purring softly. to t: 
me! Au rs 4 things had iin 
half effaced from my memory by 
a host of imageq that were still 
vividly present to my mind. My 
little brown-eyed Lisbeth was sit- 
ting beside me, and Psyché was 
no. longer there! Psychd was no 
longer there, and I scarcely felt 
the bitterness of her loss. In- 
stead of golden apples, culled from 
the garden of the Hesperides, I 
was presently discussing cold veal 
and bread-and-butter; instead of 
quaffing the water of the limpid 
brook, with Psyché sipping at the 
same iris- tinted. shell that con- 
tained it, Lisbeth and I were both 
drinking the hot, black, aromatic 
beverage that flowed from the 
Kaffee - machine, and was abun- 
dantly tempered with rich fresh 
cream, And Psyché scarcely ever 
took notice whether I ate or not; 
while Lisbeth was continually as 
intent upon my having the best 
of everything, as if that was my 
be-all and my end-all here: So I 
sat and ate and mused, dazed by 
the contrast. Were both of these 
scenes dreams? Was only one of 
them true? And if so, which? 
Or were both realities ? 

** You are tired, Heinrich,” said 
Lisbeth. 
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No. I was not tired, but... 
Well, if she had her secret, I would 
have mine too. I was thinking 
of some very strange things that 
had befallen me. 

“Oh, tell them to me, Hein- 
rich |” 

“Then tell me what you know 
about my illness.” 

“‘ Never, never |” 

‘“Very good. Iam not curious. 
But you must not desire to get 
anything out of me, either.” 

“ No, I do not care.. Only ... 
one thing, dear Heinrich. That I 
must know.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Have youever... lovedany 
one else but me?” 

“Never. I swear it.” 

And then she came, tearful but 
smiling, and threw her arms round 
my neck .. . and we kissed again, 
after so long a lapse of time! For 
it was now August, and my fatal 
visit to the mine took place before 
Midsummer’s Day. 

“Never?” Had I spoken the 
truth? It was a questionable 
matter, and much might be said 


Airy Nothing. 


on both sides. If Calypso nad not’ 
lied; if Oalypso herself was a 
dream, and Psychd the dream of a 
dream ; if Herr Director Korn- 
blum, with his locked.doors and 
barred windows, and patients hys- 
terically laughing or indulging in 
outrageous gymnastics, had con- 
cealed the real name of my illness 
under polite phrases? .. . 

If? But even then, supposi 
Hegel’s system to be true, I had 
as truly loved another, when I loved 
Psyché, as now, when I pressed 
Lisbeth to my bosom. In both 
cases the “ otherness” is only in 
appearance; it is a Non - Ego, 
which is the Ego after all ! 

Calypso was right. That way 
madness lies, And since I can 
understand Hegel to no better 
purpose, I must leave off trying to 
understand him at all. To-morrow 
morning I start for the country. 
No books shall go with me; at 
least no philosophical books. I 
sold them all just now to a Jew, 
who gave me one florin for the 
lot. And now for two months of 
fresh air, liberty, and happiness ! 
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THE HOSTAGE, 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


(ULOSE up to the tyrant Damon went, 

His hand on the dagger was hid in his vest: 

He was seized by the guards that around him pressed, 
“Speak, slave! For what was the dagger meant?” 
Dionysius cried, and with wrath was rent, 

“From the tyrant we loathe to free the state!“ 

“Ha! this on the cross thou shalt expiate!” 


“To die I am ready!” Damon said. 
“T ask not for life; but one boon there is 
Of your grace I crave, and that boon is this, 

My -freedom until three days are sped, 

That my sister I may to her lover wed. 

' My friend will here as my hostage stay ; 
Him, if I fail, you are free to slay!” 


_The king mused awhile, and then, as o’er 
His face played a crafty smile, he spake: 
“Three days, just three, I will let you take, 

But know, if this respite run out, before 

You give yourself up to my guards once more, 
Your friend full surely your doom must dree, 
But you shall go from my vengeance free.” 


_Damon comes to his friend—“ The king,” he said, 
“For the deed that I purposed decrees that I 
A felon’s death on the cross shall die; 

But he sets me free till three days are sped, 

That my sister I may to her lover wed: 
Will you stay, then, as hostage for me to the king, 
Till I come, and release from his dungeons bring?” 


His true friend embraced him; no word he said ; 
And so from the tyrant is Damon freed. 
Away then he hastens with breathless speed, 
And ere the third morning broke rosy-red, 
His sister he sees to her lover wed, 
And home he hurries, in soul afraid, 
Lest he fail in the pledge to his friend was maae, 
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Torrents of rain from the welkin pour, 
Rivulets rise, and rush from the hills, 
Swell into rivers the brooks and rills. 
As, stepping out stoutly, he came to the shore, 
Down on the bridge the fierce torrent bore, 
The arches give way with a thunderous crash, 
And over the ruins the waters wash. 


He paces the bank in wild despair, 

Far every way his eye he casts; 

And his shouts ring loud on the driving blasts, 
But no boat puts out from the strand to bear 
Him across to the wished-for shore, and there 

Is ferryman none to be bribed by fee, 
And the river expands to a raging sea. 


He sinks on the ground, with sore grief foredone, 
And, uplifting his hands to Zeus, he cries— 
“Oh stem thé waters that madly rise! 

The hours fly fast, at noon the sun 


Is standing, and should its day’s course be run, 
Or ever I reach the city, my friend 
_ Must come for me to a woful end!” 


But higher and fiercer the torrent grows, 

The wild waves on, ever onwards, sweep, 

On, ever onwards, the lost hours creep ; 
Then, mad with the terrors that round him close, 
Into the torrent himself he throws,— 

He cleaves the waters with lusty arm, 

And a god had pity and saved him from harm. 


He reaches the bank, he speeds on his way, 
And he thanks the god that has saved him so. 
He is threading the gloom of eee ! 
Out rush from the thicket, where close they lay, 
Some robber knaves, and his passage stay, 
And they brandish their bludgeons, as if they meant 
To kill him, if onward his steps he bent. 
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“What would ye?” he cried, all pale with fear.. 
“Nothing have I but the life I live, 
And that I perforce to the king must give!” 
He snatches a bludgeon from one stood near,— : 
“For my friend’s sake have mercy!” They will not hear » 
Then, laying around him stoutly, half dead 
Fell three of the robbers,—the others fled. 


The sun flamed in the sky like a scorching brand. 
And wearied and spent with alarm, and all 
The toils he had braved, he was like to fall.. 
“Hast thou rescued me from yon robber band, 
Hast thou borne me safe through the waves to land, “ 
And now must I perish for thirst, and he, 
The friend, who so loved me, be slain for me?” 


Hark! What tinkles there with a silyery sound, 
What is this that goes gurgling by? 
He stops, and he listens: ‘tis nigh! ‘tis nigh! 
And lo! a spring that with sudden bound 
Shoots from the rock, and goes prattling round ! 
He stoops and drinks with delight from the pool, 
And the fever that raged in his blood grows cool. 


The sun through the green of the branches peers 
And paints the trees’ giant shadows deep 
On the meadows that there in their beauty sleep; 
And two wayfarers anon he nears, 
And, as he goes hurrying past them, hears 
These words by one to the other spoken, 
“ Even now will the man on the cross be broken.” 


Anguish lends wings to his feet—affright 

Spurs him still swiftlier on, and lo! 

Where, tipped with the sunset’s ruddy glow, 
The Syracuse roofs are shimmering bright ! 
Now his steward Philostratus meets his sight, 

Come forth to meet him along the way, 

And he sees his master with wild dismay. 
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“Back, back! and save your own life! Too late, 
To save the life of your friend, for he 
Even now is stretched on the fatal treet 
Hourly did he. your return await, 
And nought or in heart or in hope did bate ; 
He recked not the tyrant’s scoffs, but clung 
To his faith in your word with a heart unwrung.”’ 


“Tf it be too late,—if I may not delight 
His eyes, coming back to his rescue there, 
Then death shall unite me to him, for ne’er 

Shall the tyrant boast in his savage spite, 

Friend kept not to friend what his word did plight ; 
To slake his wrath, let him slay us both, ; 
Then believe in love and in loyal troth!” 


Now sinks the sun. From the gate he spied 

The cross already uplifted high, 

And a mighty throng that stood gaping by. 
They hoist up his friend with cordage tied ; 
He dashes the close-packed crowd aside: 

“°Tis for me!” he shouted, “for me to die! 

It is I, for whom he was hostage, I!” 


Amazement fell on the crowd. They cling, 
Locked in each other’s arms, these twain, 
Weeping for mingled delight and pain ; 

Not an eye but is filled with tears. They. bring 

The marvellous tale to the moody king, 

And so on his feeling the story wrought, 
He has them straight to his presence brought. 


He looks at them long in mute amaze, 
Then says, “The victory rests with you. 
My heart you have mastered. I sec, that true 
Devotion is not a mere empty phrase. 
Fain would I share in your thoughts and ways; 
Then let me, for deeply my soul is stirred, 
Be in this league of yours the Third!” 


THEODORE Martin, 
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GABRIEL BONVALOT. 


On the last occasion on which 
‘we occupied ourselves with French 
literature, our attention was con- 
fined to iiction. To-day we deal 
with an example of a much less 
important but still very charac- 
teristic branch—viz., the litera- 
ture of travel. The proportion of 
Frenchmen found among the lea<i- 
ing travellers of the day is not 
large. The spirit of adventure 
does not seem: to lead them in that 
direction. Not that, nationally, 
they are by any means indifferent 
‘to the value of scientific explora- 
tion; no nation probably is more 
alive to this, and the liberal equip- 
ment of various important expe- 
‘ditions during the last 100 years, 
and their records—we need only 
recall the voyages of the Astrolabe 
—bear witness to the fact. We 
are dealing now, however, with 
the individual travelisr and his 
-work. Perhaps there is no de- 
partment of French literature in 
which the national idiosyncrasies 
come out more strongly, for the 
French traveller always seems to 
us to be less than others a citizen 
of the world—or of that portion of 
it, at least, which lies outside the 
“ Latin world.” But this is no un- 
mixed disadvantage to his reader. 
The instinct for artistic complete- 
ness, and for showing personally 
to the best advantage, will keep 
the writing steadily at a much 
higher level than is at all common 
among ourselves. Truth may in- 
deed be sometimes in danger of 
succumbing to epigram, while the 
recorded opinions of intelligent 
aborigines, if not exactly breath- 


ing @ Parisian spirit, will tend gen... 


erally to corroborate the author's 
views and political preposséssions. 
These still not unfrequently savour 
of the old-Anglophobia. On the 
other hand, so many Frenchmen, 
like Irishmen, are “agin the Gov- 
ernment” of their own country, 
that the shortcomings of the latter 
seldom escape very free criticism. 
We can well afford to sympathise 
with the intelligent Frenchman 
who, in so many distant regions, 
finding his country’s influence and 
trade overshadowed by those of 
other European nations, neverthe- 
less puts a bold face on it,—in the 
spirit of the Abbé Huc, who, in 
his inimitable ‘Travels in Tibet,’ 
tells us thet his mission there was 
to proclaim to a benighted people 
the glory of Jehovah and the great- 
ness of France. 

The above remarks apply to, and 
indeed are immediately suggested 
by, the very handsome volume 
lately published by M. Bonvalot. 
From the irst page to the last it 
is never dull, It is a series of 
brilliant, humorous, and life-like 
sketches mingled with racy talk 
and observation, pen and pencil 
mutually supporting each other, 
the style of the latter—not to 
mention its artistic beauty—being 
marked by the same cleverness, 
netteté, and humour which, char- 
acterise the text. The authof 
is an experienced traveller, and 
has journeyed in all directions 
over a region which, from pre- 
historic times, has never been 
without: political tmportance. Ii 
is a well-defined region, having 
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Western Siberia to the north, the 
Caspian Sea to the west, and 
Persia to the south, while on the 
east it is bounded by the lofty 
and practically inaccessible mour- 
tain-mass known as the Pamir. 
It was the scene of the mighty 
e, of which the Shah- 

sings, between Iran and 
Turan,—a struggle which most 
of us, in our complacent Aryan 
exclusiveness, consider, with the 
garly Persian poets, to represent 
the contest between light and 
darkness, civilisation and barbar- 
ism. Well, these early Turks and 
their congeners, if barbarians, 
were at all events very grand bar- 
barians. They were builders of 
empires; mighty builders too, in 
the ordinary sense, as their archi- 
tecture still testifies, If litera- 
ture and science were not their 
forte, they have at least left their 
mark in poetry and astronomy. 
And it is not only the Turaniey 
races who have played their part 
in this region; the successors of 
Alexander, the Arabs in the first 
fervour of Islam, and the Great 
Moguls, alike contribute famous 
chapters to its hi : but all 
this has been overshadowed by the 
mighty wave of Russian uest 
which, within a short quarter of 
ept over and 


ways to attract contemporary 
tention. In the 

has been o 

stirring events nearer home ; 
ignorance of geography, too, in- 
conceivable among 8 80%- disant 
“practical” people, stands in our 
way. But beyond all this, it 
not thé sort of question which 
attracts’ interest, 
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one party, it is like, under our; 
present patriotic of gov-' 
ernment, to be pooh-poohed by 
the other. 

Important, however, as the! 
movement has been and will be in 
its consequences, and great as is 
the .area occupied, this has been! 
perhaps less the: result of great. 
statesmanship or brilliant military | 
talent than of the humblier but '- 
solid and valuable qualities of ten-| 
acity and perseverance. No doubt 
the physical obstacles—the water- 
less steppes and burning deserts— 
were formidable, and the disparity 
in numbers between the Russians 
and their native foes immense; ' 
but thése are not masterful races ; 
the nomad Kirghiz have no co- 
hesion ; the Sarts, the commercial | 
element, mainly of Persian origin, . 
are quite oe 3 and — dom- 
inant Us ve. greatly degen- 
erated. Daied all these, indeed, ' 
were the Turkomans, who were & 
hard nut to crack ; but after their 


final stand at Geok-tepe, followed 


by the ruthless massecre by the 
Rassians of men, wome:, and chil- 


M, valot draws a striking pic- 
ture ft te ee ae 
commen in respect. Along 
emt tende akaene 
met labourers, to whom the idea of 
a fair day’s wages for work was & 
new revelation, erowding towards 
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the Russian lines to reap. such 
unaccustomed fruits of labour. 
In the meantime there is, he re- 
ports, severe distress (causing, as 
we have heard, much disaffection) 
among the poorer Turkomans, 
who are not allowed to replen- 
ish their resources as heretofore 
by raids into Persia. In all 
this, and in the establishment of 
hor. power in Central Asia, Rus- 
sia has done a great, and, on the 
whole, a civilising and beneficent 
work, and we Englishmen ought 
to be the last to grudge them suc- 
cess in a sphere which we are ac- 
customed to claim as our own, 
and in which the first essays of 
the omniscient Teuton have so 
conspicuously failed. If jn speak- 
ing of the Russians’ work we have 
used a qualifying term, it is from 
the recollection of what Russian 
\.Officialdom is, especially in places 
‘remote from any control. A‘ all, 
, events, if their morality does not 
soar to a height .incomprehensible 
by their subjects, the new régime is 


' 
t 


jbeyond all doubt a vast improve- 


ment on what preceded it. But 
we neéd hardly say that the sym- 
\pathy and approval accorded to 
‘the earlier stages df her advance 
cease entirely, naw that Russia 
‘has adopted an offensive position 
, With regard to Afghanistan, with 
,the unconcealed object of being 
,able at a critical moment to con- 
jon the policy of England in 
Europe by the threat of creating 
‘disturbance in India. And in 
‘this connection it must be remem- 
|bered that in the recently con- 
| quered Turkomans Russia possesses 
‘a vast reserve of the finest irregu- 
lar cavalry in the world. 

M. Bonvalot’s incidental notices 
of the various races which inhabit 
‘this region are full of interest. The 
‘Turkomans greatly attracted him 
‘by their simple, sturdy virtues, re- 


calling the peasantry of European * 


m 


Turkey. Their ferocity and oa 
datory habits he attributes, prob. 
ably with justice, to no inherent: 
depravity, but to-conditions which! 


‘have now been radically changed, ' 


For the Persians he has not a good 
word to say: they are faithless, 
selfish, cruel, obscene. But his sta: 
in Persia was short; and thoug’ 
his narrative is graphic and amus- 
ing, we feel that his verdict is that 
of the passing traveller who, as so 
often and naturally happens, has 
come in contact only with the more 
unfavourable side of the-national 
character. But facile princeps in 
force of character and natural dig- 
nity among all the neighbouring 
races stands, according to our au- 
thor, the Afghan. Addressed by 
an Afghan as barddar (brother), 
M. Bonvalot felt within himself 
that the implied claim to equality 
was justified; whereas a similar 
assumption on the part of a Kir 
ghiz or an Usbeg would have 
sounded as simply grotesque, This 
superiority is admitted unquestion- 
ably by all their neighbours; and 
the defeat of the Afghans at Penj- 
deh by the Russians has added 
enormously to the prestige of the 
latter, who are now regarded as 
vaingueurs des vainqueure dt 
monde, M. Bonvalot asks him- 
self what might have happened if 
the Afghans fifty years ago, instead 
of expending their energies agai 
the Sikhs and the British, had in- 
vaded the effete khanates of Bok- 
hara and Khiva. He believes that 
they ‘would have conquered and 
annexed these without difficulty, 
but that it would have only pre! 
cipitated the fate which now (he 
says) awaits them, as they would 
thus have the sooner come into 
collision with Russia. Here, we 
think, he makes the not uncommon 
mistake of supposing that the Af- 


‘ ghans are, in our sense of the word, 


a “nation,” or possess any sort of 
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cohesion or unity for offensive pur- 
_ poses, This could only happen 

under a ruler of extraordinary 
commanding power. Even Dost 
Mohammed would, we think, have 
found the task impossible. 

Some interest attaches to M. 
Bonvalot’s journey across the des- 
ert from Merv to Bokhara—that 
desert whose terrors and dangers 
were so vividly described by Vam- 
béry—because no traveller prob- 
ably will ever encounter those 
dangers again. M. Bonvalot does 
not give any details, beyond the 
terrific heat and the deaths of 
several natives from thirst, be- 
cause, as he says, any one who 
wishes to know more about the 
desert has now only to go to the 
railway station at Merv, and ask 
for a ticket to Bokhara; while, 
instead of dying of thirst, he has 
only to walk into: the restaurant- 
car — though, he adds, he would 
not accept the post of station- 
master on that line for a Prime 
Minister’s salary. He speculates, 
as others have done, on the melan- 
choly decadence of a country long 
the seat of civilisation, and dotted 
with flourishing cities. It is easy, 
of course, to ascribe all this, as 
many do, to the blighting influ- 
ence of Islam ; but, as the author 
suggests, there is much reason to 
believe that a general desiccation 
of the country has taken place. 
There may have been destruction 
of forests by man, or these may 
have perished owing to a general 
rise of the land. There ~would 
thus not only be a diminished 
rainfall, but increased difficulty of 
bringing the water to the surface 
for purposes of irrigation. 

A vast tract of country along 
the Oxus, and to the north of it, 
offers almost virgin ground to the 
archeological explorer. M. Bon- 
valot discovered the site of more 
than one great city, with the build- 
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ings in a fair state of preservation, 
but utterly deserted. The archi- 
tecture was all of Mussulman 
date, but investigation might have 
found more ancient structures un- 
derneath. 

Isolated quotations cari give 
only an imperfect idea of the 
stream of lively description, al- 
ternating with anecdote or con- 
versation, which forms the staple 
of the book. Here is a sketch in 
the caravansarai of Nishapur at 
the hour of siesta :— 


“ Le caravansérail, bruyant tout & 
Vheure, est calme. On ne voit sous 
le porche que gens étendus dans des 
postures diverses, tous & l’ombre, sauf 
un enfant d’une dizaine d’années, 
sorte d’avorton difforme, nu comme 
un ver, bombant son ventre d’hydro- 
pique au soleil.: On dort ; les 
sont immobiles, 4 l'exception des vis- 
ages tressaillant aux pigeree des 
mouches insatiables. Le tiquie> 
d’en face, profitant de ses. loisix®, 
teint sa barbe en noir; son Voisin, 
le débitant d’orge et de bois, peigne 
ses rares cheveux, arrose ses sal- 
ades, s’éponge le front de sa man: he 
et disparait dans l’obscurité de son 
établissement ; le marchand de thé, 
assis prés de son samovar éteint, som- 
meille la téte entre les jambes; & 
c6té, son fils, & plat ventre, dort sur 
la brique, et de temps & autre, en 
réve, jospire, d’une main qui tatonn®, 
cherche sous sa.chemise une puce, 
un pou peut-étre: Allah seul sait ce 
qui rampe sous la serge de son véte- 
ment ! bétes imitent les hommes : 
les anes, les mules, les chevaux re- 
posent vautrés ou plantés sur -Jeurs 
quatre membres et s’émouchent d’une 
queue nonchalante, Ioreille basse, 
machinalement. . . . Pas de bruit; 
que le bourdonnement des mouches, 
le tintement faible des clochettes 
oscillant au cou des bétes de somme, 
parfois, le petit cri d’une rapide hir- 
ondelle qui file sous la voute et 

e cette et le flicflac 
i ier du velarium abritant le 
portail du soleil.”—Pp. 119, 120. 


And afterwards, in the bazaar, 
we have a realistic, perhaps one 
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add revolting, t of 
may row an 


Po yvieux qui a my 
minutes pour sous d’orge, 
qui rend - hea gon 
argent, et s’en va en grommelant ; 
vee ‘pase . du marchand de 
"an geste rapide comme un coup 
de bec d ier, il enléve avec ses 
doi 4 us un — de sucre 
et séloigne, digne sous les guenilles.. 
Sa femme arrive, afin de uae les 
négociations au sujet de l’orge ; elle est 
immense, osseuse, étiqu. ; le menton, 
Je nez, les pommettes, les clavicules 
percent sa peau de momie si hilée, 
u’on la dirait passée au bitume ; les 
Savicnlen saillent sous la bure sombre 
de vy Guelie allure ' les oe d'un 
e ure que! Quelle 
e vité effrayante | pythonises 
’Endor que Saiil consulta navait pas 
une tournure plus biblique. 

“La voil& devant les sacs d’orgo 
béants de Pétalage. Elle s’arréte, et 
sans qu’on entende le mcindre cliquetis 
d’ossements, elle s’affaisse, se ense, 
se replie, comment vous dire? elle 
tombe & ses pieds, clac! et elle vous 
a la pose d’une ouille au bord d’un 


. Elle 
four dans Yorge, la retourne, la 
gofite , oe abtholees édentées s'agit- 
ent et ses joues se gonflent, se creusent 
comme les aériens d’un cra- 
ud, Ah 


ré table vieille ! 
sentend ofammeien avec le mar- 
chand, et, tirant les tchaki un & un, 


elle les tend comme des pastilles, 
semblant lui dire: ‘Quel eur 
ur toi de recevoir tant d’argent !’ 
ala, Glo 0 selbve & la fagon d’un 
échassier et d'un dromadaire, et part 
majestueuse.”—P. 121. 

Later on, a favourite horse be- 
longing to their Armenian servant, 
Ménas, is dying, and the owner is 
in ir. The aksak vl, or head- 
man of the village, is sent for. 


“Tl hoche la téte: Ménas suit ses 
moindres gestes avec anxiété et lui 
demande son avis. ‘Le cheval est 
trés malade, mais mes ancétres m’ont 
transmis le moyen de le guérir, je 
vais réciter la pridre.’ Il enldve 
couverture du qu’on a dressé 
sur ses pieds, il lui tire la queue, lui 


onge ses mains, des. 


naseaux, 
fempe, I trotie'le @ 
ps, ‘le dos et la crow 
du malade. Et 1 le tan 
man met enfin la & Ia barbe 
en s’écriant: Allah Okbar ! (Allah esi 
grand) le <urétien limite et s’écric 
eatssi: ‘Allah Okbar!’ Cest que Mé- 
naa, bien qu'Arménien et chrétion, a dts 
élevé en Orient au milieu des musul- 
mans, et guil a leurs meoeurs, leur 
tournure desprit, et une bonne part 
de leurs superstitions, siron leurs 
croyances. fouette Maltchik afin 
de le faire avancer, mais il ne bouge 
non ~ qu'une borne. On savonne 
le cheval avec de l'eau quan a 
appoiiée de |’aoul, mais le lavement 
ne lui produit pas d’effet. Il tombe 
de nouveau sur le flanc et souffle, 
Avec sa longue barbe, sa maigreur 
ascétique, sa pew de mouton, sa ca- 
lotte crasseuse, le vieil & la lueur de 
la lanterne, ressemble véritablement & 
unsorcier. I] doit in: pirer une e 
contiance & Ménas. Aussi, ue 
in il lui dit: ‘Combien don- 
nerais-tu pour voir ton cheval i?’ 
‘Ce que pypreneg te yay e- 
predic! soum (rou 5 » Je veux 
em er cette bévue. J engage 
ne croire les billevesées de 
cet incantateur de rencontre, Je le 
Lr mg Mais rien ne Varréte. Il 
élic sa bourse et me supplie de le 
laisser faire. Il donne les cinq rou- 
bles, et voici ce que le vieux lui 
ordonne en étendant le doigt: ‘Tu 
vas te déshabiller, te mettre nu comme 
une couleuvre, tu prendras ton cheval 
la queue, tu le frapperas trois fois 
u pied au dernere, et moi, je réciterai 
entre temps uno — que m’a en- 
seigné mon grand-ptre, et que seul 
i tous les Koungrads je connais.’ 
e fais remarquer que nous sommes 
en novembre, que tout ce prétendu 
sortilége n’a pas le sens commun, 
que son cheval n’y gagnera rien, 
et que Ménas risque une fluxion de 
poitrine. . . . ‘J’aime mieux mourir 
que mon cheval ; je t’en prie, éloigne- 
toi! Laisse-moi faire tout ce qu’ils 
diront.’” 
His sceptical master then left 
him to his fate. However— 
“ Ménas rentre & quatre heures du 
matin. Son cheval va mieux, et il 
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me conte én riant com ie aes 
mais complétemen vieux 
ayant y~% a eae de lui 


pergetire de a eo. 


From Samarkand the party 
made an ineffectual attempt to 
penetrate into Afghanistan, their 
guide being an Arab from Balkh, 
who had left home “ = - 
était malheureux en m 
Le brave homme nous caeaine 
chacun sait dans le pays, qu'il a 
décollé sa femme pour se venger 
d’une infidélité, ‘ sans excuse,’ dit- 


il, ‘car je la nourrissais bien ; ; 


presque tous les jours nous man- 
gions du palao.’” The firmness of 
the Afghans on this occasion was 
the more striking from its contrast 
with the pliability of all the other 
races encountered, who were more 
or less under Russian — and 
the one summary and unfailing 
argument by which the French- 
men were accustomed to break 
down all other opposition — the 
argument of the stick— would 
have been a dangerous game to 
attempt with the Afghans, Oze 
may feel more or less pity for a 
race which accepts and yields to 
suck treatment as a matter of 
course, but.at all events it marks 
them off sharply from other races. 
The only other attempt made to 
—— Afghan territory was 
after they had crossed the Pamir 

ed, to enter India by 
Wakhan. Here the Afghans 
again stopped them, and would 


have driven them back by force 


had they not found safety by flight 
into Ohitral. “Who are you?” 
they were asked at the frontier. 
“Feringhis.” ‘English Feringhis?” 
“No, not that—Feringhis simply, 
but lish (we oan friends of the Eng- 

(we can imagine the “ aside” 
with which this statement was 
made by a0 confirmed an Anglo- 


phobe!) And as these peculiar 
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Feri 
particular friends of the Russians, 
that neither 
the political 


ringhis were known w be also 


it was not surprising 
the ethnological nor 
training he border chief could 
decide on their precise nationality — 
and status. “As we would gladly 
be at charity with all men, we 
must regret the unfriendly and 
somewhat carping spirit vie 
England which animates this ac 
complished author, At the same 
time, it would be angrateful not to 
admit that it has afforded us some 
amusement, We learn that what- 
ever the English are, they are— 
and show themselves in the East 
to be—essentiaily unwarlike.. In 
revanche, they are immensely clever 
in their qunibledh of India, © 
“Tis déploient une volonté, une 
intelligence, une activité admir- 
ables. . . . Ils dominent les 
hommes & des prciliges 
@habilité. Ils font voir ce que 
peuvent des nts et des viz 
dustriels ayant de la suite dans les 
idées.” (The italics are our own.) 
That the recent advances of the 
Russians, to say nothing of the 
intrigues of their emissaries in 
india, have hoarse 
their prestige, is probably true 
enough. It may even be that 
‘‘ comme leurs finances ne leur per- 
mettent pas les prodigalités des 
Anglo-Indiens, on est surtout 
frappé de ieur puissance militaire, . 
tandis qu’on sétonne de la pro- 
fondeur de la bourse des autres.” 
But it is sad to hear that “ils ne 
timnent pas les Anglais pour de 
puissants guerriers, mais pour de 
trés riches marchands, ayant con- 
struit Védifice de leur puissance 
sur des piles de roupies. . Rien 
ne. serait we Fotki fragile,” adds our 
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fall of Delhi, may have crossed our 


rupee-built if not scientific fron- 


tier. That the discontented or dis- 
loyal in India should have poured 
their- grievances into the ear of 
this Russian sympathiser, and 
have assured him that the Indians 
are hoping for and expecting that 
advent of Russia which is to restore 
all things, is only what we should 
have expected. All this is harm- 
less enough, and breaks no bones ; 
but we regret, though again we 
are amused. by, the references to 
their defention in Chitral, and 
rescue from almost certain death 
by the. interference of the Indian 
Government. They had escaped 
the Afghan guard in Wakhan, 
and fied into Chitral, a 'fan- 
atical, semi-savage, Mohamme- 
dan territory beyond our north- 
west frontier. They were at the 


end of their resources, worn out by 
fatigue, and incapable, even if they 


had escaped with life, of returning 
across the Pamir, for the rivers in 
their rear had become impassable, 
Under these circumstances they na- 
turally applied for succour to Lord 
Dufferin, and no doubt without the 
smallest apprehension as to the re- 
sult; But it is more congenial to 
pretend to speculate as to whether 
the Indian Government will leave 
them to perish, or indeed order 
their throats to be cut. It would 
seem hardly worth while ;—and 
yet, who knows? But even if that 
supreme crisis comes—“ Eh, bien ! 
tout espoir ne serait pas perdu, at 
nous resterait nous-mémes. On 
tenterait l’impodssible, et en cas de 
non-réussite, on passerait du moins 
quelques journées interessantes ” | 
This is magnificent ; and the friend- 
ly reply of Lord Dufferin, accom- 
panied by a bag of rupees (from 
the foundations of the empire), ind 
orders for their ptotection en route, 
must have fallen on these daring 
spirits, now attuned to face the 
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inevitable, with a sort of bathos, 
Meanwhile it has transpired since, 
that their six weeks’ detention 
among theso frontier peo was 
not spent in inculcating will 
towards their “ particular friends” 

the English ; we wonder if it oc- 
curred to them to reflect what sort 
of a reception a party of travellers 
crossing that region in the oppesite 
direction, and every where preaching 
enmity to-the Russians, would have 
met with at the Russian frontier! 
Naturally the hospitable reception 
of the party in India is passed 
over in almost complete silencs, 
and the narrative ends abruptly 
—the remainder of ~the journey 
homewards being performed, the 
author adds, “avec la vitesse de 
Yoiseau qui rentre au nid.” We 
have seen a little child go out to 
feed the birds on the lawn after 
breakfast, when a hungry black- 
bird has swooped down, and 
brusquely and without acknow- . 
ledgment curried off a carefully 
prepared morsel; we sympathised 
with the child’s displeasure at such 
bad manners ;—but perhaps the 
bird felt more gratitude than it 
showed |! 

But let us turn from these things 
to the great and crowning achieve- 
ment of the journey—the passage 
of that till lately mysterious. and 
all but unknown mountain-region, 
the,Pamir. It is wonderful how 
much geography owes to the polit- 
ical rivalry of nations, and even 
to war — Delirant reges, gaudent 
geograpt. It seems some time, 
indeed, since we had a new war- 
map ; but when our Liberal friends 
were in office we used to-have a 
couple in a year. It is hardly a 
quarter of a century since the 
Russian. surveyors-advancing from 
the North, and our own native 
Indian explorers from the South,’ . 
began to invade the fastncsses: of 
the Pamir. Lieutenant Wood had 
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shortly before made his remark- 
able ‘Journey to the Sources of 
the Oxus,’ which is still such at- 
tractive reading; but between 
his time and that of Marco Polo 
we cannot recall more than two 
occasions when the Pamir was 
crossed. Some of our readers 


- may remember the curious story 


of the geographical forgeries con- 
nected with the name of the dis- 
tinguished orientalist Klaproth, by 
which the true knowledge of this 
region was long confused, and the 
way in which light was gradually 
brought to bear on the subject by 
the prescient and ingenious specu- 
lations of Sir H. Rawlinson and 
Colonel Yule. Now the Pamir has 
been explored, chiefly by Russian 


travellers, in nearly every direc-. 


tion; but we need only mention 
that it is a plateau some 200 by 
170 miles in extent, lying at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, which is 
intersected by ranges several thou- 


sand feet higher, and from 38° to- 


40° north of the equator, to show 
that to cross it in the winter sea- 
son is no light achievement. It 
had indeed been pronounced im- 
possible, and would most likely 
have proved so but for tho efficient 
aid given by the Russian authori- 
ties (who probably were not sorry 
to see the experiment made), and 
by the nomad Kirghiz under their 
influence. Tho unfamiliar paths, 
difficult in themselves, lay buried 
deep in snow. The cold was 
intense, aggravated by blinding 
snowstorms, cutting winds, and 
the sufferings caused by the ex- 
treme elevation. Aided vividly 
‘by the artist’s pencil, the author 
draws a moving and lifelike pic- 
ture of the incidents of each day’s 
march—no signs of life except the 
distant herds of the famous moun- 
tain-sheep or an occasional wolf, 
or when the vast silence was bro- 
ken by a human apparition, some 


lone wanderer, or 
stray, outcast even from 
ciety of a region where, 


poin 
vouac of one of these gentry— 


“Un filet de fumée s’éléve d’un fea 
de crottin. Le sal en est couvert, les 
deux Kirghiz en ont fait des tas 
dans lesquels ils s’enfoncent pour 
dormir sur des peaux d’arkars, ... 
Le propriétaire du gite nous étend 
quelques peaux et nous offre & sou- 
per: du mouton bouilli dans de Peau 
qui a pris un gofit de crottin trés pro- 
noneé, soit que le vent ait 
d’une poussitre de fiente la neige qu’on 
a fait ary OF que la da 
feu péndtre la cafetitre. . - - 
Ils tirent les morceaux de viande 
avec leurs doi les déchirent & 
belles dents, et & tour de réle boivent 
le bouillon. Il n’est pas salé, Tan- 
dis qre nous dégustons ce mets 
délicieux, notre eg nous 
conte son histoire.”—P, 309. 


But next night they fared worse, 
for the baggage had not come up. 


“Nous nous artangeons du mieux 
ue nous pouvons, vent souffle 
avec violence au-dessus de nos tétes, 
il hurle, de temps & autre il nous 
effeure de ses caresses glaciales, 
Aussi je prends le parti de me ré- 
fugier 4u milieu des moutons et des 
daberia. Un bouc, & qui je trouverai 
demain la niine intelligente, appuie 
sa téte contre la mienne, je me garde 
bien de bouger. Un brébis se couche 
sur mes pieds, une autre léche la 
glace collée & mes vétements, puis 
setend tout le lohg de mon corpa 
Une chaleur délicieuse me péndtre, 
et je m’endors en faisant de beaux 
réves, Ils ne durent pas longtemps ; 
je suis éveillé par le sur mon 
corps d’une partie dn troupeau qui 
a €té pris d’une des paniques propres 


-& cette gent timide. J’essaye en vain 


de prendre place au milieu d’eux, ils 
sont en défiance et fuient quand 
japproche,” 

His companions fared no better, 
and next morning— 
“Pépin montre une face affreuse, 
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a olentes.; il 
; il ne 
cuvrir lee yous et ne voit plug 
est boursoufid, son nez 2 les mar 
de la il est méconnaissable, c’est 
le plus hideux de botanistes. Je suis, 
parait-il, ‘un peu mieux conservé.’ ‘Tu 


as le cuir plus dur,’ dit qui 
Stannth a Seas on Seeds alee 
position assez avancé.”—P, 310. 


Here is a specimen of a day’s 
march. The snow was deeper 
than usual, and the Kirghiz guide 
was leading and sounding the route 
with along pole. At last, after a 
series of and misadventures— 


“ Personne n’en _ plus, tous sont 
sans souffle, sans force, presque com- 

t aveuglés ; nous avons des 
maux de téte, des suffocations ; tel 
est étendu sur le dos, & cété de son 
Se ee cane) oe ae ae 
debout, la téte appuyée sur la selle ; 
eulph-<f, on setand, fre pe & coups de 
astede pevie anand, & ln quone du- 
quel il se cramponne comme un noyé 
& une amarre. On en voit qui saign- 
ent du nez ; les chevaux eux-mémes 
les naseaux, le 


perdent du sang 
gile, et ils reniflent des rubis ; 


ils en ont aussi sur le taché de 
caillots a i* 14 ot de petites veines 
éclatent. n cheval a presque dis- 
paru dans un trou ; on le hisse, on le 


nous méne & une impasse, & 
veux-je dire, et l’on perd pied. 
en retraite, on cherche, et, finalement, 
on va quand méme du cité du Kizil- 
Art ; on se traine, c’est une lutte sans 
merci contre cette blanche poudre 
sans consistance La caravane est 
semée sur la plaine comme les grains 
d’un chapelet dont le fil a été rompu. 
Les grains noirs font un tas 14 ot un 
cheval ou bien un homme arréte par 
sa chute la marche des suivants, tant 
won n’a rep ceux qui se 
dsbattent. ¢ cela dure de huit heures 
du matin 4 quatre heures et demie 
du soir, sans prendre de repos. Ov 
voulez-vous qu’on fasse halte? Nous 
allons jusqu’é extinction de forces, 
En route, on partage un peu de pain 
avec . — on mange un aa 
séché, du millet grillé qu’on grign 
& la poignée et qui donne ‘le one 
’arriver enfin au monticule sur lequel 
on campera. Avec la pelle on ye 
la neige ; puis, les feutres sont étendus, - 
la tent dvednie, lo fou allannd axen-de 
Hag ee oe On le thé et 
la bouillie de millet pour nous et pour 
les affamés c— les uns aprés 
les autres, pauvres chi mis 
& ban aprés qu’on a desserré 


qui angles, ’exténuent encore & creuser 


Reed! 
eat 


bi 


du sabot la neige, afin d’atteindre la 
mauvaise herbe et les racines peu 
nourrissantes ensevelies plus bas, A 
la nuit seulement, la caravane entitre 
sera réunie.”—P. 306. 


Once they infringed, accidental- . 
ly or otherwise, on the Ohinese 
frontier, and wete threatened with 


‘~ arrest; in reply the’ travellers de- 


manded a relay of camels from 
the Ohinese officials, and thrashed 
them for not at once supplying 


- them! 


Their intimate relations with 
the Kirghiz nomads bring out the 
character of thin race in a very 
interesting way. They are essen- 
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tially a rude people, as becomes the 
region they inhabit ; if morality is 
not high, crime is not frequent, 
nor are the passions violent; on 
the other hand, they are not stunt- 
ed in body or mind like the Es- 
kimo. ‘After all, they have their 
summer, and this season can be 
greatly prolonged by a visit to 
the valleys or plain-country sur- 
rounding the Pamir. But the 
most striking character of all those 
with whom they came in contact 
was a certain pir or dervish. He 
had been a daring and noted rob- 
ber, altogether the most famous 
ruffian on the Pamir. Then came 
a dream—a sudden conversion— 
2 visit to the holy men of Kho- 
jand ; and Nur Jan now only lives 
to make amends for the past by 
doing good to his fellow-men. 
Besides defending the travellers, 
at great personal risk, against 
the fanaticism of some of his co- 
religionists, and providing for their 
wants in the most difficult and try- 


ing circumstances, simply because 
they were strangers and in need, 
he acted as their guide across some 
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of the most difficult erg heroic- 
ally risking and all but losing his 
life in their service. Well may 
they heartily indorse the popular 
verdict that he is a true sain 
Bravely and gaily as they had 
encountered these fatigues and 
privations, they had told severely 
on the whole party, and the rapid 
descent to lower altitudes and 
a milder temperature, with the 
fresh verdure of spring and all the 
signs of reviving nature, was im- 
mensely welcome. The absence 
from these grcat snow-clad soli- 
tudes of all trace of human life 
and work had been very depress- 
ing ; and even in the little hamlets 
of Wakhan, the human babble, and 
barking of dogs, and twitter of 
sparrows, were felt correspondingly 
delightful. There were willows, 
and roses too, and grass for their 
starving cattle, and—acme of de- 
light |—*‘on entend méme un mous- 
tique, le premier depuis longtemps. 
Tl ne neige pas. Une chenille me 
tombe sur la figure. C'est été! 


O’est Pété 1” 
Coutts TROTTER. 








The Pisasures of Sickness, 


fHE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. 


Tue pleasures of health are 
taken as a matter of course, and 
are only passively appreciated. 
With ninety-nine healthy people 
out of a hundred, we should wil- 
lingly lay the long odds that they 
entirely forget to be grateful. The 
author of ‘The Bible in Spain’ was 
@ pious man, with nerves of steel 
and a cotstitution of iron. Day 
after day, through a scorching sum- 
mer, he was riding over tho sun- 
baked plains of La Mancha when 
they were raided by ruthless Carlist 
guerillas, faringlikethe unfortunate 
peasants, and sleeping on straw- 
pallets when he could. All that 
time, when he was scattering his 
Spanish trahslation-of the Gospels, 
he escaped the Carlists by a suc- 
‘cession of miracles, and was never 
sick or sorry for a day. So he had 
well-founded reason for his firm 
belief that he was under the spe- 
cial protection of Providence. He 
was fervent in his general expres- 
sions of gratitude, although he 
never felt specially thankful for 
his health, It was very many 
years afterwards that the idea sud- 
denly occurred to him. Strong as 
ever, with his knapsack on his 
sturdy shoulders, he was walking 
through the hills and valleys of 
* “Wild Wales,” where he gave an- 
ether proof of the soundness of his 
constitution by perpetually singing 
the praises of strong ale. As it 
chanced, one night he put up at 
Carnarvon, where he met an ailing 

outh, who, in deep despondency, 
fad come to those Welsh hills for 
change of air. Borrow, who was 
always ready to talk with any- 
body, sought to cheer the boy, and 
succeeded. And after that col- 
loquy he began to moralise, as 
many of us are apt to do when we 
have lost what we never valued. 


“The intense wish of the poor 
young man for health caused me 
to think how insensible I had 
hitherto been to the possession of 
the greatest of all terrestrial bless- 
ings. I had always had the health 
of an elephant, but I had never 
remembered to have been sensible 
to the magnitude of the blessing, 
or in the slightest degree grateful 
to the God-who gave it.” 

As for the keen appreciation of 
the after-joys of illness, we turn 
to another popular writer. Our 
eld friend “Tom Oringle,” who 
originally published his inimitable 
lucubrations in ‘ Maga,’ was a 
man of another temperament from 
Borrow, and wrote in a different, 
though in at least as picturesque, 
a style. Tom took infinite plea- 
sure in “ tropical high -jinks” ; 
he seldom found time to thiak 
seriously on any subject; and in 
convivial company would swallow 
so much claret that he had to 
“warp himself along” subse- 
quently from lamp-post to lamp- 
post. 


And this is what Tom has w 


say, when, revelling in the luxuries 
of contrast from his time of “ suf- 
fering in a small miserable vessel 
withir. the tropics,” he was pass- 
ing the blessed borderland of 
convalescence after a dangerous 
illness: “I say, messmate, have 
you ever had the yellow fever, 
the vomito prieto—black vomit—as 
the Spaniards call it? No? Have 
you ever had a bad bilious fever, 
then? No bad bilious fever either? 
Why, then, you are a most unfor- 
tunate creature; for you have never 
known what it is to be in heaven, 
nor eke the other place. Oh the 
delight, the blessedness of the 
languor of recovery!” Then Lieu- 
tenant Oringle, looking back to the 
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dismal pangatory of the stifling and 
tossing lit 


e cruiser, where he was 
being slowly tortured into delirium 
and high fever, proceeds to ‘paint 
with a loving hand the circum- 
stances under which he had awak- 
ened in Paradise. The roomy bed ; 
the cool sea-breeze playing through 
the open windows; the soft shadows 
of the spreading palms; the warm 
glow of the ripened oranges; the 
fragrance from the clusters of the 
double jessamine ; the hum of the 
many-hued flies floating about like 
winged gems,—above all, the 
sweeter perfume of the rummer of 
sangaree, where the old Madeira 
was delicately flavoured with 
spices. But “above all” we 
were. wrong to say. What he 
really lay revelling in was the 
sense of ‘relief from the pangs 
which had been making life an 
almost unendurable burden. We 
have borrowed the apologue from 
Mr Thomas’s ‘Log,’ because it 
contains the root and conclusion 
of the whole matter. We are not 
writing ironically of the “ plea- 
sures” of chronic maladies and 
hopeless invalids-—though we are 
glad to know that even these 
have consolaticns of their own, 
and in not a few cases such bliss- 
ful tranquillity as the mo’t pros- 
perous of mankind might envy. 
Nor do we mean to mock poverty- 
stricken sufferers by talking of 
their pleast.res, for the pleasures 
of sickness are among the luxuries 
of the well-to-do. But we are safe 
in saying that the tolerably affluent 
jn their bodily troubles are far less 
to be pitied than they are inclined 
to believe. They have hours of 
delight and days of relief of which. 
the invariably vigorous have. no 
sort of conception; and in their 
hunt after the health which ‘seems 
to be ever eluding them, in the 
swift. fluctuations of alternating 
apprehension and hope, they have 

e excitement which is the veri- 
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table salt of existence. No er, 
if we could arrange our we’ 
would all have the 
of cart-horses, and in the bills of 
mortality there would be — 
recorded save fatal accidents 
deaths from old age. But as ill- 
ness in all its shapes and refine- 
ments is always with us, it is the 
wisdom of its victims to make the 
best of it; and should the worst. 
come to the worst, there is the 
incalculable capacity for endur- 
ance, which draws serene satisfac- 
tion from its successive triumphs 
over pain. 

-But glancing at illness in its 
graver aspects, we are getting into 
the vein of Job or Jeremiah, when 
our purpose is to preach cheerful- 
ness, So let us turn to the lucky 
malade imaginaire who has just 
enough the matter, mayhap, or 
something more, to salve the con- 
sciences of the respectable doctors 
who levy lucrative contributions 
on his fears. He is middle-aged, 
and in more than easy circum- 
stances ; the chances are, that he 
is a bachelor or a widower, for had 
he been cumbered with the cares 
of a household he would seldom . 
have given a thought to his health. 
He has got blas¢ on society ; he is 
too corpulent for waltzing, and too 
indolent to flirt. Suppers infal- 
libly bring indigestion, and the 
protracted dinner-parties that be- 
gin to bore him mean excesses in 
Veuve Clicquot, and repentance 
next day. Even if he were for- 
merly a devotee to field - sports, 
he finds that the day for these 
has gone by. He has put on flesh 
and lost his nerve for the hunting- 
field, and he rides in terror of the 
fall which would shake him to 

ieces. His breath serves him no 
onger on the steep braes in the 
moors or the forests, and he shrinks 
from the cold and the perils of wet 
feet in battues in chilly and wintry 
weather, Travel and change of 
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‘goene would be his natural resource, 
ay tounagentelens seed ‘x: eamk 

a@ worse 
Eiseenstegzem, bo news aothiog 

is countrymen, ws nothi 

of art artistically ; he is literally 
abroad in the different periods of 
architecture ; and his concern in 
the social conditions of Continental 
nations is confined to casual ob- 
servations from his seat in front 
of the café. Need we say that it 
psy > saagge ae caeamaies 
a@ man, when, with strengthening 
suspicions of failing health, he 
takes out by way of prescription 
a fresh lease of sxistence? Thence- 
forth he has an object, and, what is 
better, an object that is strictly 
personal.. He has an interest that, 
stimulating his egotism or selfish- 
ness, essly occupies him each 
hour of the day, and sends him 
forth on voyages of discovery more 
animating than those of a Oook or 
a Vasco da Gama. He fancies his 


diver must be slightly — 
or he has flying warnings of rheu- 


matic gout. A morbid melancholy 
grows with indulgence, and he 
takes to brooding over premoni- 
tory symptoms. He feels de- 
and down upon his luck 

when he awakes of a morning; 
trivial vexations swell into serious 
troubles ; and even his bath fails 
torevivehim. He takes to trifling 
with a breakfast at which a grilled 
rasshopper, in the words of the 
res is a burden. He picks 
himself up after lunching with a 
- pint of champagne or two or three 
of “sound claret,” —— 

feels equal to going out to dinner 
instead of sulinds the apology he 
had been meditating. At tliat 
dinner, in ial society, and 
with frequent — o sight 
smulating cl e bright- 
ranges and becomes’ the life of 
‘the party. The inevitable reaction 
#ollows when he is back again in 
‘the solitude of his bedchamber. 


Ruminating sadly in the night 
watches, he comes to the u- 
sion that “ this sort of thing can- 
not go on;” so he takes the des- 
resolution of seeing a doctor 
—the first medical interview he 
has had since he was vaccinated. 
That is in itself a novel sensa- 
tion, and sensations of any kind 
have long been unfamiliar. His 
feelings are far from pleasurable 
in the face of them; yet there is 
an agreeable undercurrent of ex- 
citement. He fears the worst, but 
he hopes the best, as he steps 
into the hansom which takes him 
to the consulting-room. Strange 
to say, while waiting in the ante- 
chamber of the eminent physician, 
his spirits are sent up. He sees 
around him cases that are evi- 
dently more desperate than his 
own. There are shrunken forms 
and sunken cheeks ; sad eyes that 
are nevertheless unnaturally lus- 
trous, and expressions stereotyped 
with the lines of protracted suffer 
ing, scarcely brightened by fitful 
gleams of hopé. Our friend pul!s 
himself together, and involuntarily 
cheers up. We all know the well- 
worn maxim of La Rochefcucauld, 
that there is something pleasant 
in the misfortunes of our dearest 
friends ; and well may it be ex- 
cused to the frailties of human 
nature, when its anxieties are 
lightened by contrasting them with 
the troubles of strangers. 
Wonderful men are those fashion- 
able consulting physicians. They 
sit for great part of each day at 
the receipt of custom, tossing the 
sovereigns and shillings into the 
drawer, where they are decorously 
put out of sight ; pronouncing er. 
emptorily on the destinies ef their 
miserable fellow-creatures, scatter- 
ing broadcast sentences of death 
or slow torture, consolation unde: 
mitigating conditions, reprieves, or 
plenary absolution. Oustom may 
lighten the weighty load of their 
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ibilities, but surely all the 
same it must sometimes sit heavy 
on them, For, after all, they are 
human like the patients, and occa- 
sionally they must themselves be 
out of condition and far from feel- 
ing up to the mark. Oase after 
case, and often for the first time, 
is brought panoramically beneath 
their observation, and each minute 
is precious when there are so many 
to be advised. ‘hey are invited 
at a moment’s notice to diagnose 
the origin and the course of com- 
plicated and obscure diseases ; they 
are asked in the way of ultimatum 
all manner of embarrassing ques- 
tions as to methods of treatment 
and probable results. They must 
answer the main questions to the 
best of their ability, and if they 
do not actually put forward claims 
to infallibility, they are bound pro- 
fessionally to speak with the assur- 
ance attaching to their position. 
As a rule they are sympathetic, 
and strive to soften down un- 
favourable opinions ; but there are 
desperate cases, and not a few of 
them, in which it would be cruel 
kindness to conceal the truth. The 
mother who brought a daughter 
she fancied was merely delicate, 
lifts hersclf in speechless anguish 
into the dismal four- wheeler, in 
the conviction that her child is in 
a hopeless decline. How the sun 
has been darkened to her during 
the last long hour or two! and 
‘like Scott standing over the grave 
of John Ballantyne, she feels it 
will never again shine on her so 
brightly as before, The husband 
who thought there was nothing 
seriously the matter with his 
young wife, reads solemn warnings 
in the ambiguous prognostications 
of the oracle, and, striving man- 
fully to master his vague appre- 
hensions, knows well that his 
wedded happiness is at an end. 
As for the minor sentences and 
the ofthand prescription, they may 
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be Indicrously though painfully - 
incongruous. The hard - working 
barrister, who by indefatigable in- 
dustry has laboriously got together 
& promising practice, is ordered 
absolute “rest” for an indefinite 
time. Similar orders cre given to 
the ambitious and eloquent states- 
man, who is aware of half-a-dozen 
of aspiring competitors who aré 
ready and eager to slip into his 
place. The mockery of telling 
these men to take repose, when 
inactivity is ruin or bitter dis- 
appointment! Then the over- 
tasked clergyman, with his over- 
drawn banker’s account and unpaid 
butcher’s bill, is told to transport 
himself for the winter, under pen- 
alty of death, to the Riviera, or 
possibly to Oalifornia or Uolorado, 
according to the caprice of the 
medical dictator. You might as 
well prescribe a generous diet— 
turtle-soup and old brown sherry 
—toa bedridden labourer in one of 
the eastern parishes, where there 
is nothing in the shape of a gentle- 
man within reach, save the half- 
starved vicar and the dispensary 
doctor. All these trivial details 
are no concern of the omniscient 
Galen : he is feed to give his direc- 
tions, and it is for the patients to 
carry them out. 

Happily, however, our malade 
imaginaire stumbles on a shrewd 
man of the world, with whom he 
had a slight previous acquaintance. 
The doctor knows something of 
his man, whom he Hag occasion- 
ally analysed in society, and goes 
about his inspection and examin- 
ation with the sympathy of the 
friend ayd the subtlety of the 
serpent. The preliminarits are 
somewhat formidable, and he pom- 
pously assumes a gravity of manner 
which sends a shudder through the 
patient’s frame. Nothing is more 
disagreeable to a novice in the 
consulting-room than to be handled 
like a “screw” at a horse-fair; to 
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have a curious ing 
into your mouth and eyes; to be. 
ar over the heart and pum- 
ed in thé region of the liver. 
However, all is well that ends 
well, The doctor's solemn expres- 
sion relaxes into a reassuring 
smile, and he cheerfully remarks 
that the ailment is a trifle, and 
that the patient “may make him- 
self perfectly easy.” He sits down 
to dash off a couple of prescrip- 
tions, rapidly giving some slight 
instructions meanwhile as to regi- 
men, Our friend -feels infinitely 
relieved, and yet he is not alto- 
gether contented. Like Naaman 
the Syrian, he had screwed up his 
for doing “ some 
thing,” and it seems absurd to put 
him off with-a call at the chem- 
ist’s, and a simple order to eschew 
sherry and liqueurs. Dr Worldly 
Wiseman, as we said, knows his 
man, and knows that he is in want 
of an object and an occupation. 
What! Waters and change of 
airt Well, yes; you can do no 
better than go to Bath or Buxton, 
and if that sets you up, as it is 
lite sure to do, you may go in 
late summer or the early 
autumn to Homburg, or the 
“Baths of Hercules,” or Hong- 
kong, or the Hawaian Archipel- 
ago, as the case may be. 

At Bath or Buxton, or any other 
health-resort, where the great ma- 
jority of the visitors mean busi- 
ness, you must be bad indeed if 
you do not find consolation in the 


sight of many folks far worse 
than 


In the city of the 

“chair” that was christened after 
it, bath-chairs would never be in 
. demand were it not for 
the number of the halt and the 
lame. For it is the city of the 
seven or the seventeen hills, with 
sides a trifle steeper than the 
slope of a house-roof. As- for 
Buxton, did not Randolph Calde- 
cott celebrate its cripples in one 
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of his latest sériés of ‘Graphic®™ 
sketches? And in the one place or 
the other, if you are fond of dis- 
cussing your ailments, as of course 
you are, you will have every op- 
portunity of gratifying your taste. 
Eager talkers make good listeners, 
so it is a matter of generous give and 
take. As an outsider, we have paid 
many a visit to the Pump-Room 
Hotel at Bath—an excellent estab- 
lishment, arid a representative one 
of its kind, It is salubriously 
situated in the bottom of the 
kettle in which the inhabitants 
of the lower town are simmering 
through the summer. The base- 
ment is devoted to the baths, to 
which the boiling water is laid on 
from the adjacent springs. There 
is a lift by which the patients may 
be let down from the upper storeys. 
Every possible convenience is pro- 
vided. But what struck us as 
having the greatesé attraction for 
sufferers was the sympathetic at- 
mosphere. Listening curiously in 
the snug smoking-room after din- 
ner, we learned almost everything 
that man can tell as to the troubles 
of chronic rheumatism and heredi- 
tary gout. The victims, who were 
deep in each other’s innermost 
secrets, met regularly of an even- 
ing to compare notes ; and if some 
were happy in signs of improve- 
ment or the sensé of temporary 
relief, others figured as the stoical ° 
heroes who had been supporting 
diabolical pains. And these last, 
too, being temporarily relieved, 
were impressive examples of the 
pleasurcs of sickness. For the 
time they were often in higher 
spirits than the others: they re- 
minded one of what “ Eothen” 
says of his volup‘uous joy in bath- 
ing in the cool green vegetation 
of the Land of Goshen, after 
eight days of camel-riding through 
the burning desert. Our ailing 
friend gets on capitally im such 
company, and makes visible pro< 
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from day to day. He can 


walk with a jzunty swagger when © 


his neighbours crawl; he has his 
claret et luncheon, and his cham- 

e at dinner, when they are 
mortifying themselves with slight- 
ly tinctured Apollinaris; and he 
ignores the fact that, though strug- 
gling towards an identical goal, 
they set out from very different 
starting-points. So he swears by 
Bath, vows to return thither, blesses 
the memory of King Bladud who 
discovered the wells, and, resolved 
to follow up this first success, shifts 
his quarters to town, to arrange for 
a Continental trip. 

Now he is realising the pleasures 
of what may be called chronic con- 
valescetice—never well; tolerably 
sanguine on the whole; generally 
feeling himself better in a suc- 
cession of fluctuations where the 
ups predominate over -the downs. 
Henceforth he has always the re- 
source of flying trips on the Con- 
tinent, and, following the paths 
of the duty he owes to himself, 
seeks health in frequent change of 
scene. At Wiesbaden, Kissingen, 
or Carlsbad, he has the unfamiliar 
enjoyment of a well-filled life and 
a busy day. Doctors at watering- 
places differ widely in their views : 
the wisdom of one is folly to an- 
other. But they all agree on the 
point of being strenuously per- 
emptory as to the rigid observance 
of certain rules, One friend who 
used to steal hours between the 
sheets from the intolerably long 
forenoons, if he does not actually 
get up with the sun or the “early 
village cock,” is woke sharp at six 
by the clamour of the band. Un- 
less he be impregnating hirmself 
with iron among fashionable ac- 
quaintances from St James’s or Bel- 
gravia at Homburg, he is noways 
particular as to his morning cos- 
tume. There he is, to his own 
admiration, fresh, fasting, and in 
extreme dishabille, promenading, 
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trotting solemnly at the double, or 
marking time, in the long shady 
alley where the. water- drinkers, 
tumblers in hand, take their matu- 
tinal treadmill. Back for break- 
fast with a keen appetite, in itself 
a novel and delightful sensation. 
Even at Kissingen, where you are 
dieted like anchorites, the butter- 
less rolls seem delicious to a man 
who refused only a few weeks be- 
fore to be tempted by the delicacies 
of Fortnum and Mason. The pro- 
gramrie of the day is marked out 
methodically. After breakfast, 
dallying with the papers, tobacco, 
and digestion. After digestion, 
bath, followed by a second toilet, 
Then comes early dinner, the great 
event of the day; and-at some of 
the most potent of the baths, like 
Wildbad, the cuisine, which is as: 
elaborate as it is excellent, sets 
all medical rules at defiance, and: 
seems intended to tempt to indis- 
cretion. The diner may indulge, 
or he may have the discretion to 
refrain—that is a matter between 
himself and his conscience. After 
dinner, coffee, digestion, and more 
tobacco, Then our friend, who 
har long renounced garden-parties 
when st home, and set his face 
against anything in the shape of a 
picnic, finds himself falling into 
the social fashions of the place, 
and joining driving - parties into- 
the hills and the solitudes of the 
pine-forests. He is even seduced 
into something resembling flirta- 
tions, and, taking care not to com- 
mit: himself, on the whole he likes . 
them. It is a satisfac 
at all events, of the progress of his 
recovery, that -Icoking . 
seem quite willing to im, ‘ 
as to 


for wernt Boe is not so 


encourage of speedy and’ 
handsome wathaenina with an Freee 
hood. The supper 2 & carte, 
though somewhat lighter than the 
earlier meal, is virtually a second. 
dinner. Somehow the day het 
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slipped away imperceptibly. For 
early rising means early going to 
bed ; and in the languor of gentle 
fatigue, and with the goal off ot obli- 
vion within easy 
little difficulty in disposing of the 
remaining hour 

Very different are the feelings 


‘of those who are sent abroad in 


grave anxiety. Their sensations 
are solemn enough, even when 
tley are blessed with ample 
means, and have no professional 
preoccupations ; when they travel 


with unlimited credit on the bank- 


ers, with valets and maids and 
a courier to save all trouble, be- 
tween lounging-chairs and sleep- 
ing-berths in drawing-room cars. 
But the impecunious clergyman, 
who has broken down over pa 

ochial work, pr the Mak 
father of a family who has been 
scraping a business _together, 
where personal supervision is al- 
most indispensable, plays a spec- 
ulative game, under heavy draw- 


backs, for tremendous stakes. He 


cannot repeat the venture indefi- 
nitely. He cannot cast his ha- 
bitual cares behind him, and shake 
himself free from the weight of 
well-justified anxieties. He is 
bound to get well against time, 
for it is a case of now or never. 
With difficulty, and perhaps by 
borrowing, he has equipped him- 
self with the minimum of circular 
notes for the journey. We may 
suppose he is bound for Hyéres or 


Cannes, leaving the English fogs 


and snows in the depths of a 
dark December. No Pullman cars 
or sleeping-bertks for him on the 


most extortionate of European 


railways. He is hustled into an 
over - crowded - compartment, en- 


.cumbered with his wraps and 


a multitude of looso packages. 


‘When he wakens, after fitful 


snatches of fevered sleep, among 
the olives and the almond - trees 


,on the banks of the lower Rhone, 


reach, there is 


[Ape ‘ 
he is scarcely cheered by the bril-) — 
liant sunshine, or by the sight of 

of blue. He cannot rouse 
himself to even a passing interest 
in the picturesque bridges, and the 
palaces. of Avignon or Orange; 
and thongh:he has been impera- 
tively ordered to take frequent 
nourishment, he has no sort of 
appetite for the table-d’héte break- 
fast, with its dessert of southern 
fruits and its ‘gay embellishment 
of flowers. When he breaks the 
journey at Marseilles he is pretty 
well broken himself, and perhaps 
is not far wrong in believing that 
he is one of the most miserable of 
mortals. But, as the old song 
says, it is always the darkest the 
hour before dawn, and next morn- 
ing he begins to have a foretaste 
of some of the pleasures of sick- 
ness and convalescence. A night’s 
rest has worked wonders, and he 
wakes up ‘marvellously refreshed. 
This second morning he is in sym- 
pathy with the glowing sunshine ; 
he has glimmering hopes of a hap- 
pier return; he even indulges the 
wiki fancy that his business may 
hold together in his absence, By 
good luck the infernal mistral is 
not blowing, and he has a balmy 
day for the journey along the 
Riviera, with one of the windows 
open. He revels in the deep 
azure of the placid Mediterranean ; 
he looks down from lofty bridges 
and over precipitous cuttings into 
the picturesque creeks that indent 
the curving shores ; he looks down 
on the chimneys of the fisher’s cot- 
tages sheltering in the nooks and 
corners, that are draped in a 
many-coloured tapestry of clinging 
plants ; he looks up to the castles 
and the conyents that crown the 
commanding heights. He well- 
nigh forgets his ailments and the 
futire, as, in an intoxicating sense 
of the novel and the beautiful, he 
draws long deep draughts of the 
exhilarating air. What a change 
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‘it is. from -the grimy gloom of 
‘London, or from the fogs of some 
(country parish reeking with damp, 
\which stifled his breathing like 
the folds of wet blankets! His 
pitiful wife, who has been hanging 
on his looks since he left home, 
cheers up in sympathy, and is per- 
suaded already that their circular 
notes will prove a marvellously 
profitable investment. When the 
invalid continues to answer to the 
spur, how intensely they enjoy 
that health-giving holiday! In 
their growing gratitude they feel 
it would be tempting Providence 
not to trust it in confidence for all 
the rest, and cares being cast -be- 
hind, the progress is wonderfully 
accelerated. There are ups and 
downs which give a not di 

able zest to the cure; but on the 
whole there is sanguine content, 
not unfrequently voluptuous en- 
joyment. Dating from that first 
memorable mérning, when through 
the bedroom windows they had 
ventured to raise came the gentle 
sea-breeze, laden with the fra- 
grance from the mignonette and 
the ‘heliotrope; from the drives 
and the donkey-rides, when ‘even 
as the night-shadows were settling 
down in the. valleys they a to 
seek protection against a sun-glow 
still "Gnas -oppressive,—all has 
been mixed more or less with 
pleasure. As for the homeward 
journey, with its pleasant retro- 
spects and its happy anticipations, 
it is a succession of delights in 
place of a prolonged strain.. The 
reinvigorated health-hunter is full 
of papal memories at Avignon, and 
delighted to pick up a copy of 
‘Riensi’ at the book-stall ; till his 
blasé fellow -travellers, who are 


touring “ for: ” resent the 
ridiculous tuhauned his enthusi- passage 


asm, though they might probably 
sympathise with it if they sus- 
pected its source. : 

jn ordinary cases, people born 


with silver or plated spoons in 
their mouths can comniand ordin- 
ary comforts and careful attend- 
ance. But sometimes even. they 
are surprised and struck down in 
circumstances which bring home 
to them the sufferings of the 
neglected. The officer who has been 
wounded, and left mangled on the 
battle-field, is no better off for the 
time than the crippled soldier who 
has carried a musket in the ranks. 
ne woe, with the rain or 
e sun beating down upon hi 
racked with pain, and varntl - 
with thirst, till, rejoicing in rescue 
and the sense of relative relief, he 
is picked up hurriedly by rough 
arms, and thrown upon a rudely 
fitted ambulance-waggon, to be 
jolted away to the field-surgery. 
Be sure there is no time there for 
cofisultation as. to the treatment 
of a shattered limb! or the inflio- 
tion of the minimum of pain. 
Anesthetics may be conspicuous 
by their absence, and the surgical 
appliances must be scanty at best. 
The wearied doctor plies the knife 
and probes against time, and as 
one groaning patient gives place 
to another on the operating table, 
he is consigned to a depot to 
await his turn, till he is forwarded 
by petite vitesse to the bed in 
some distant hospital. We know 
nothing more harrowing in the 
annals of war than the story of 
the sufferings of the wounded in 
the retreat from Moscow. We 
know nothing that supplies more 
striking illustrations of .the in- 
veterate tenacity of life and hope 
in the human system. The men 
who fell in the first battles, after 
the evacuation, of course perished 
slowly and surely. But of those 
who were shot down near the 
of the Vistula, and within 
reach of the friendly territory — 
the long-looked-for land of refuge, 
—there were 9 few who survived 
almost by miracla They were 
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strapped on to 4 gun-carriage, 


or stowed away in an ammunition- 
-waggon. Ina frost that was many 
degrees below freezing-point, with 
their wounds seldom dressed, and 
left to fester beneath the filthy 

and the snow wrappings that 
‘served for bed-clothes, with scanty 
food given them at doubtful in- 
tervals, where the unwounded 
were scrambling for each scrap 
of garbage, nature in some 
phenomenal constitutions, never- 
theless, did. not succumb. And 
we are told how nature rallied in 
their transports of relief, when 
‘they had placed the formidable 
passage of the river between them 
and the enemy, finding temporary 
rest and comparative comfort. It 
was only a few months ago, 
‘when, i in a frightful railway smash 
in southern France, Englishmen 
travelling for pleasure had some- 
what similar experiences, saving 
the. exposure to the - extreme 
severity of the weather. The 
train had been wrecked in a back- 
of-the-world district, where there 


was no capable local science ; and 


it was decided, as the better way 


out of a difficult dilemma, to for- 
ward the victims to their destina- 
tion in Italy before undertaking 
their treatment, 

Those who go down to the sea 
in ships must often have a horri- 
ble time of it. The smaller craft, 
of course, must dispense with a 
doctor’s services; and from frequenit 
revelations in the police courts, 
we can conceive what may be the 
fate of an ailing seaman under a 
tyrannical skipper, at the mercy of 
@ brutal first mate. Till he gives 
proof positive of the gravity of his 
illness by absolute. collapse, he is 
supposed to be “shaming Abra- 
ham.” He is mercilessly knocked 
about, compelled to turn out for 


' the midnight watch, and driven 
from the deck to the rigging in All 
, weathers.” Fancy a man enfeebled 


by dysentery, and burning and shiv- 
ering by turns through every fibre 
with ‘incipient fever, forced to 
climb the ratlines and lie out upon 
the frozen yards, when a bitter 
easterly gale is shaking the masts 
in their sockets !_ When he is com- 
pulsorily shelved. on the sick-list,” 
bis illness is treved as a crime, 
‘The ship is sure to be short-handed, 
and his share of work must fall 
upon his fellows, And if he is 
happily spared raore active ill- 
treatment, he is left to lie and take 
his chance of dying as a dog in 
the foul bunk in the forecastle, 
where he is half suffocated by the 
smells of bilge-water, vile tobacco, 
and soaking clothes. Emigrant 
ships are always advertised as 
carrying a competent surgeon. We 
know something of the surgeons 
they frequently carry, nor do we 
deny that they are generally clever 
young men. e@ pay, which is 
calculated on percentage or com- 
mission, is and candidates 
have to produce excellent certifi- 
cates. But when the shipowners 
have fulfilled their part of the con- 
tract, the responsibility shifts on 
the shoulders of the young’ aspir- 
ant to celebrity. pe PE gn, 
and means to succeed in his 
fession, there is little danger o his 
being supine. The -risk is rather 
on the side of professional zeal. 
He has a rase opportunity of ex- 
perimenting “on his own hook,” 
such as never could have come to 
him at home in the hospitals. “ Fiat 
experimentum in corporibus vilis” 
is his motto, Each case of.serious 
illness is an agreeable sensation ; 
@ superb compound fracture is & 
godsend; each subtler malady is 
a joy and a treat for the rest of 
the voyage. He tries all manner 
of empirical remedies with the best 
intentions ; he revels in the uncon- 
trolled use of. his instruments in 
the interests of the patient—and 
science, It may be hit or miss, 
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kill or cure, but somehow even a 
well-principled young man can re- 
concile anything to an elastic pro- 
fessional conscience. We have 
shuddered at reminiscences from 
one of those emigrant floating 
hospitals, told in all good faith, in 
moments of confidence, by practi- 
tioners who honestly believed they 
had been experimenting in the 
cause of humanity. 

Yet emigrants who are the sub- 
jects of such experimerits may be 
envied by the North Sea trawlers. 
Sailors who ship for long voyages 
in surgeonless ships, dc so with 
their eyes open. They know, that 
" they must not expect medical 
attentions and count upon keep- 
ing their health, if they give 
any thought to the matter. So, 
it may be said, do the trawlers; 
but then they can hardly help 
themselves, They have been born 
and brough’s up as fishermen, and 
must fish on a fixed system in 
these days of capitalists and 
limited. liability companies, For 
weeks er, and often in the 
wildest weather, they have cut all 
communication with their homes, 
and are ing the shoals and 
sand-banks between England and 
the Dutch coasts. The fish, as fast 
as they are caught, are stowed away 
in boxes, and transferred to the 
swift: steamers which ply to the 
Thames or the Humber. Not ex- 
cepting that in the deepest mines, 
or on the giddiest engineering 
works, there is no more perilous 
occupation than theirs, though the 
danger is rather to limb than life. 
The fishing craft are rolling in a 
heavy surf, the decks are. slip 
with fish and frost, so that it is 
impossible, as you stumble about 
in thick-soled, iron-clamped boots, 
to keep a firm footing. The fish 
cases are being slung over the 
sides into a boat that is bobbing 
like a cork beneath the counter. 
Necessarily accidents of every de- 
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and kind are common, A 
a an arm snaps like a pi 
stem with the sudden swaying of a 
heavy boom ; an ankle is strained 
or broken in a fall; a finger is 
caught and crushed in a steam- 
winch ; a hand mangled between 
a box and the ship’s side, Then 
there is nothing for it but to 
transfer the victim to the carry- 
ing steamer, where no preparations 
have been made to receive him, 
When the steamer has made up 
her cargo she steams away, and 
the sufferer, while being 
about for a day or two, has to 
bear his sufferings as best he may, 
with the knowledge that the mis- 
chief is being aggravated with each 
minute lost upon the voyage. 
Doubtless if he has retained sensi- 
bility, or revives to it, it is an ex- 

of Purgatory for Paradise 
when he is comfortably bedded in 
the hospital in London or Hull, 
with cool dressings and i 
anodynes applied to the fev 
wound. But what an infinity of 
bodily misery and mental worry 
might be spared if the sufferer had . 
been transhipped to a hospital- 
steamer, withskilled attendants and 
suitable appliances! Which natu- 
rally suggests the subject of hospi-- 
tals in general, and the vast amount 
of genuine pleasure they give. Itis 
sad to know that many of the poor 
never-taste anything of the luxuries 
of life elsewhere. Dickens, with 
all his hyper-sentimentalism, was 
constantly striking the keys which 
throbbed through sensitive hearts, 
And he never gave expression to 
a more melancholy truth than 
when he made the ungainly Maggy, 
in his ‘ Little Dorrit,’ revel in the 
memories of the delightful days 
when she had been struck down 
and laid up. “ But what a nice 
hospital ! comfortable, wasn’t 
it? Oh, so.niceit was! Such an 
‘evenly place! Such beds! Such 
lemonade and such oranges! Such 
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@ilicizus broth and wine! Such 
chicking! Oh, wasn’t it a deli- 
cious place to go and stop?” It is 
difficult to look up at life from the 
low’ standpoint of the abjectly 
wretched, and the very difficulty 
should make us: grateful for our 
ewn mercies, and dispose us to 
lavish benevolence. ‘We can 
hardly conceive the possibility of 
having pleasant remembrance of 
‘@* brain-fever in a hospital ward, 
although it introduced us to such 
delicacies as chicken and oranges. 
Yet we do not know. Everything 
so entirely depends on the point 
of view. The great whitewashed 
ward, with its double rows of beds 
and its 2ustere military uniformity, 
strikes one as cheerless and de- 
pressing in the extreme. But on. 
second thoughts we realise how 
clean, soft, and comfortable the 
yews really —_ we remember 

t severe itary system ex- 
tends to the pma and punctil- 
ious attendante which ‘anticipates 
each ‘possible want. What must 
it be, after hecoming deliriously 


* unconscious in the almost pal 


hle darkness and the foul stenches 
of some overcrowded cellar in the 
slums, to wakeri to a different life, 
in fragrant linen, in an airy hall 
of palatial proportions, and in the 
delicious languor of wholesome 
Warmth? Instead of turning in 
‘disgust from fragments of strong- 
smelling cheese, and crusts of bread 
as and dry as dust and ashes, 
to have thé palate tempted by 
sedictiveé fiquids and luscious 
fruits, leading on to such light 
dishies of a sensuel Elysium ag the 
uper, ‘for the best of reasons, 
never dreamed of. We know 

no way in which practical charity 
may better bestowed than in 
contributing to faitly-well-managed 
hospitals. ay that the abuses 
exist of which we hear so much, 





and which can never be alt 
guarded against; admii that not 
a few who can wall afford to pay 


their fees shamefully sponge upon | . 


the alms cf the benevolent. en 
all that has been said and ac- 
mitted, when any undue percent- 
age has been deducted from waste 
and working expenses, there re- 
mains a great balance of revenue 
to the good, almost incalculably 
fruitful of new pleasures and fresh 
hopes, and blissful relief from 
almost intolerable sufferings. The 
pity is that, unfortunately, owing 
to shortcoming in the funds, many 
victims of slow diseases, in a fair . 
way towards permanent cure, must 
perforce be turned out prematurely. 
A sad instance of that is the chil- 
dren under treatment for hip dis- 
eases. It ought to be remembered 
that niany of the greater hospitals 
in the metropoiis and elsewhere 
are almost entirely dependent on 
voluntary and annial contribu- 
tions—such old establishments as 
St Bartholomew’s, which is richly 
endowed, being altogether the ex- 
ception. Moreover; these estab- 
}ishments desire, and indeed are 
bound in their own interests, to 
remain/mainly dependent upon 
precarious support; for if once 
théy get the reputation of being 
décently endowed, the stream of 
the charities is checked or diverted. 
The moral is obvious. Do not 
leave your philanthropy to take 
posthumous shape, nor defer tak- 
ing thought for the disease-stricken 
poor tile you are done with the 
money you dispose of by testa- 
ment. Thero is no better way. c! 
baying pleasure and satisfaction 
Cheap than by sending a cheque 
to a well-managed: hospital, ant 
we may be sure the money is more 


‘ gafely invested than if it were in 


Mr Goschen’s new 2} per cents. 
Avex, Innes SHanv. 
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THERE is one province of the 
Indian empire which, in regard to 
its riral communications, is like 
Venice among the towns of Europe, 
A network of waterways, the high- 
roads of this country are broad 
rivers, the by- roads are tidal 
creeks. The common mode of 
travel from place to place is by 
boat. Every child is as much at 
home in his canoe as the York- 
shire boy on his bare-backed horse. 
For months in every year towns 
and villages, built of ephemeral 
bamboo and leaves, stand plunged 
in water to the basement, some- 
times even to the roof, and a canoe 
is moored at every door. In this 
province the European officer tra- 
verses his district by country boat ; 
and in his early training at home 
for Eastern service, the art of rid- 
ing, on which so much stress is 
laid, is of far less importance than 
the arts of swimming and boating. 

Among .many boat-journeys in 
this land of waters, it has twica 
fallen to me to traverse a belt of 
country in which the beauty and 
variety of water-travel are so con- 
centrated into the space of a few 
miles, as to form a succession of 
pictures not less striking in their 
way than the succession of marvels 
which keep the traveller agaze as 
he crosses an Alpine pass. 

Each time I have felt irresistibly 
impelled to try to arrest the pass- 
ing panorama, and to fix some 
of its fleeting beaiities, however 
imperfectly, either with pen or 
pencil. 

The railway which traverses the 
Sittang valley from Rangoon to 
Toungoo—now pushed forward to 
Mandalay — leaves the old Bur- 
mese town of Shwegyin, on the 
banks of tho Sittang, some fifteen 


miles to the eastward. The jour- 
ney thence from Rangoon must be 
made either direct by boat, as 
from time immemorial, or by train 
as far as the station of Pyuntaza. 
From this point the Sittang is 
reached at one season by road, but 
in the south-west monsoon, when 
the whole country is flooded, by 
canoe. It is this latter journey, 
made at the height of the rainy 
season, of which the strangeness 
‘prompts me to here. 

A hundred yards from the rail- 
way station, the traveller finds 
drawn up in line at the edge of a 
sluggish stream a dozen long canoes 
bound for Shwegyin cr er star 
tion on the Sittang river The 
fore-part of each canoe is occupied 
by two men with paddles. At the 
stern is a boarded space for the 
fase with arched covering of 

boo matting, arranged as in 
boats on the Italian lakes, behind 
which there is room only for the 
stéersman. The bamboo canopy 
isso low that it is only possible 
to sit or lie down after climbing 
into the boat on hands and knees; 
but with rugs and pillows the 
traveller finds himself in no less 
luxury than in a punt on the 
summer Cherwell, and for a five 
hours’ journey through fescina 
scenery, thd cituation is one 
anything but discomfort. 

. As the boat glides for the first 
mile through level rice-fields, at- 
tention is most drawn to the pic- 
turesque figures of the Burmese 
beatmen as they paddle leisurely 
along, laughing together in low 
conversation,—for there are no 
merrier people in the world than 
the Burmese. 

The dress consists ~ of 
coarse silk waist-cloth g 


a 
to 
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the feet, and short white cotton 
jacket ; but the most remarkable 
part of the figure is the head. 
The long hair of the Burman is 
his glory, no less than that of his 
sisters; and in this country the 
. degradation of the “ prison crop” 
adds terribly to the sentence of 
imprisonment. Usually tied in a 
tight shining ball on the top of 
the head, the hair is often. left 
folde! in trailing lengtis with 
the gay-coloured silk turban in: 
iably worn. Surmounting this, 
the boatmen wear, for protection 
from sun and rain, a characteristic 
circular hat, with broad stiff brim 
and sharp-pointed conical cruwn, 
made, like almost everthing in 
common use in the country, from 
that wonderful plant the bamboo. 
But from the human figures in 
the foreground, the eye is soon 
drawn to the wild scene through 
which we are passing. Entering 
@ narrow waterway, bordered by 
a fringe 6f dense underwood, by 
which the boat brushes on either 
side, we presently emerge into a 
forest - landscape of such unusual 
beauty, that we seem to have 
lighted on the veritable reality of 
dreamland. 
Without exaggeration, one seems 


to have left’ the everyday world. 


far away, and to be moving 
through an enchanted land. In 
attempting to recall the scene, 
one experiences precisely the same 
difficulties as in trying to describe 
a dream ; so that no language seems 
really appropriate, but the conven- 
tional wording in which dreams 
are clothed. 

Methought I was suddenly trans- 
ported from the bright glare of 
Eastern sunshine to the intense 
stillness of a vast tropical forest. 
There was no confinement o 
space, for the overarching roof 
of leaves was so lofty and so finely 
interwoven, as to seem hardly 


nearer or more palpable than the. 
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sky in the world of reality; yet 
so deep was the shade, that, but 
for stray which here and 
there stole in at some unseen loop- 
hole, and threw a fairy light into 
far-off corners, the daylight was 
converted into a uniform soft 
green twilight. The burning air 
had become cool and still, and 
silence reigned as in some vast 
empty cathedral. 

I was on land, and yet reclin- 
ing luxuriously in a boat; and the 
figures of the boatmen, my only 
companions — of strange com- 
plexion and garb and language 
—seemed in harmony with the 
unearthly surroundings. For the 
most striking feature of the scene 
was, that instead of the solid 
ground, with beds of fern and 
scrub, such as underlie the earthly 
forest, this labyrinth of wild vege- 
tation was planted in the still 
waters of a lake. Instead of the 
woodman’s footpath threading the 
maze, there was free passage on 
every side, through avenues of 
tree-stems and walls of brushwood, 
reeds, and grasses. Through this 
pathless wilderness the waiter- 
ways, known only to the half- 
human creatures by whom it was 
haunted, were marked at inter- 
vals by notches on the trees, or 
where a was cut through 
some dense hedge of bush. On all 
sides the view was bounded by 
“towering walls of foliage, rising 
from invisible stems, and receding 
from time to time into dark glades 
of deepest shadow. 

Now and then, as the boat cut 
its way through the silent waters, 
an opening in the maze would 
reveal gigantic trunks and outlines 
of stately trees reared against the 
sky. From the surface of the 
water out of which they rose, as 
far skyward as the eye could — 
reach, stems and bran were 
elothed thick with ferns and 
orchids, and trailing and climb- 
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ing plants, Here, in undisturbed 
profusion, grew the elkhorn and 
bert'sAemginn and conspicuous for 
loveliness of form and colour, the 
beautiful bird’s-nest fern, with its 
crown of pale-green leaves planted 
in mossy clefts at inaccessible 
heights, and standing out in bright 
prominence against the blue depths 
of the forest. 1 Crashing through 
masses of tangled shrubbery, 
starred here and there with wild 
e, and winding through ir- 
regular aisles formed by trees on 
either side, our boat crept on its 
way, from hour to hour, to the 
stranger not less in need of compass 
than the ship in mid-ocean or cara- 
van on the African desert. 

At each turn some new beau 
was made visible, and the still- 
ness, disturbed only by the plash 
of the paddles, or at rare intervals 
by some far-off bird-call, or by a 
stray monkey dashing from tree 
to tree, added to the weird influ- 
ences of the place. 

Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the clear tones of a child’s voice 
ringing through the forest in a wild 
unknown cadence, and at a bend 
in the route a black narrow canoe 
shot across our path, laden with 
women and children, singing as 
they went, dressed in silks of 
many colours, and packed in with 
piles of fruit and vegetables. 

Passing soon afterwards through 
a bamboo gateway, we found our- 
selves in a watery 
deep in the forest. Every house 
stood reared on piles just above 
the water’s edge ; boats and canoes 
were moored to the steps of the 

‘houses, or flitted from place to 
place ; and the amphibious popu- 
lation gazed with delight from 
houses and boats at the passing 
strangers, Then the village was 
left behind, and presently the 
narrow way opened into a tiny 
lake literally embosomed in the 
woodland, like a lark’s nest hidden 
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village buried | 


among meadow —with its 
‘banks, its still 


a flares g can- 


opies of leaves, a fitting playground 
for Titania and her fairies. 

At length came the first 
that we were nearing the 7 oe 
of the forest. The trees became 
rarer and the light brighter. The 
undergrowth of thorny shrubs was 
exchanged for tall pink - tufted 
ee overshadowing the boat. 

e stillness of the water gave 
place to eddies and strong cur- 
rents, setting in one direction and 
carrying us more rapidly onward, 
till, through an opening in the 
reeds, a vista of distant landscape 
broke upon the sight; the boat 
shot forward from its | prison 
into the light of day,—and I awoke, 
and behold it was « dream! I 
was once more on earth, under the 
open sky, in a Burmese country 
boat, on a side-eddy of the great 
Sittang river. It was with a pal- 
pable sense of relief that one 
breathed again, as if escaped from 
a spell-bound world, in sight of 
the familiar heavens and fleeting 
rain-clouds, and heard again the 
sounds of earthly life. Skirting a 
succession of sandy grass-covered 
islands, we were soon in sight of 
the full body of the stream, flow- 
ina vt this season like a mill-race, 

at the point of issue nearly a 
mile across. 

It is a grand river the Sittang, 
and though exceeded in size by 
the Irrawaddy and Salween, has a 
character, a beauty, and even a 
mystery of its own. Many an 
English soldier knows the 
steep cliffs of its banks, with their 
fringe of forest-trees and elephant- 


grass ; its tortuous windings; its 


currents, and the 
of its endless sandbanks. But the 
terrors of the river have their cli- 
max in the famous bore or tidal 
wave, due to the formation of the 


river's mouth, and surpassing in 
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grandeur and in destructive power 
the same phenomenon as known in 
any other river’ Half an hour be- 
fore the huge wsve comes in sight 
the roll of its thunder is plainly 
heard, and at the cry of “ Dee, 
Dee!” every boat within miles is 
drawn up safely out of reach of 
the irresistible tide; and it is not 
till long after it has passed up the 
stream, bearing great tree-trunks 
and spars of wreckage, like straws 
on its surface, that any river-craft 
dares to venture forth. So danger- 
ous are the approaches to this river 
from the seaward, that they are 
practically untraversed by human 
béings. Their eternal solitudes are 
seen only by cormorant sailing 
‘overhead, or alligator wallowing in 
the mud on the margin, lonely as 
megatheria in the ages before man 
had place on the earth. 

Pushing through the reeds, we 
presently launch our boat on the 
broad surface of the river and cross 
to the opposite bank, as we are 
borne rapidly down-stream. Here 
the banks are low and grassy, and 
the route lies by more than one 
peaceful bamboo village, with its 
quaint Buddhist monastery, from 
which rises the well-known chorus 
of children repeating by rote the 
combinations of the’ Burmese al- 
phabet. 

Monotonous as is much of the 


scenery of the Sittang, there are 


reaches of great beauty, and no- 
where is there a lovelier stretch 
of river-landscape than in the ap- 
proach to Shwegyin from the 
south. As we draw near to the 
town the prospect becomes every 
moment more beautiful, and the 
signs of life more frequent. 

The banks rise into richly weod- 
ed hills on either side, and in the 
distance the mountain-ranges of 
the Toungoo frontier come into 
view. The site of the town itself, 
at the junction with the Sittang of 
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the tributary Shwegyin river, 
eminently picturesque; and as .9 
corner is turned, and the first reach 
of the smaller river opens before 

us,.*he ever-prominent feature of a 
enees town, the pagoda, comes 
in sight. Its graceful gilded spire 
rises from a bower of trees glow- 
ing in the evening sun, and backed 
by the blue hills of the Yonzaleen 
valley. The whole picture is mir- 
rored in the smooth waters of the 
Sittang, and life is given to the 
scene by the sight of the long rac- 
ing-boats in training for the forth- 
coming festival, and by the rhyth- 
mical shouts of the crews. 

The outburst of lawlessness fol- 
lowing on the annexation of King 
Thebaw’s adjacent territory has 
not seriously broken the normal 
quiet of the older province, and 
the ideal of rural peace presented 
by a Burmese village or country 
town has always seemed to me to 
represent the cream of the benefits 
which are conferred on an Indian 
province by English administra- 
tion. To have bestowed such a 
condition of peaceful security on 
nations who for centuries have 
Eved in a state of barbarous. inter- 
tribal warfare, is the best reward 
of England’s efforts in dealing with 
alien races, as it constitutes her. 
strongest title to the tenure of her 
Eastern empire. In presence of 
such a spectacle, one is reminded 
of nothing so much as of the 
American poet’s description of the 
Acadian village, every detail of 
which is faithfully represented by 
many & Village in the land of which 
I write :— 


‘“‘ Neithér locks had they to their doors 
nor bars to their windows, 

But their dwellings were open as day 
and the hearts of the owners. 
There the richest was poor, andthe 
poorest lived in abundance.” 


P. Horpery. 
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THE OLD 

Famity affection is a beautiful 
thing, and the veneration of «& 
household for its head a fine moral 
spectacle, ‘This is a very safe 
apkorism, and ono which nobody 
will contradict: and a sentiment 
60 ing and so true finds a 
hundred echoes, we need not say, 
in this home of our reflections and 
remerks, which is in every sense 
of tho word the hall of our fathers 
—a place in which every respect 
is paid to the opinions and wishes 
of those who have gone before us. 
Yet even this hallowed feeling 
has its reverse side, and thay be 
so demonstrated as to make itself 
and the object of it tedious to the 
world. We have already on sev- 
eral occasions been compelled to 
deprecate the mistaken judgment 
which considers every fragment 
that falls into the letter-box of an 
eminent person, or even his waste- 
basket, as valuable matter, to be 
fished out of natural decay and 
thrust forth upon the observation 
of the world. se a man has 
acquired distinction in his day, 
because he has moved in “ the 
best circles,” because even he has 
produced solid and valuable books, 
that is no reason for believing him 
to be ono of the few delightful 
letter-writers of the world. The 
most distinguished persona Co u6% 
always write the best letters; 
someiimes a recluse in a villaga, 
whom nobody has ever heard of, 
will so recount tho little events 
around him (or her) as to make 
them in ing to all the world, 
while the literary celebrity, with all 
the finest mames in Europe at his 
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finger-ends, will be as dull as 
ditch-water. ‘This is one of the 
mysteries of which we can offer no 
solution; but itis so, You may be 
very remarkable yourself, very in- 
teresting, charming, end attractive, 
and yet your letters may be unin- 
teresting and commonplace. “Na- 
ture is essentially capricious in all 
the gifts of the intellect: she gives 
and withholds on, rules—if on any 
rules af all—which are very diffi- 
cult to explain or to understiind. 
These remarks are forced from 
us by the appearance of another 
huge two volumes! containing the 
letters of Mr John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, the author of the ‘ History of 
the Dutch ublic,’ and one of 
those cultured and delightful Amer- 
icens, sent by their country on a 
special mission to the UpperClasses 
cf Europe, to make America fa- 
mous, and to charm the Euro 
mind with the mere sound of her 
name. No mission was ever bet- 
ter fulfilled than this mission has 
been. The image of the coarse 
Yankee with which we were once 
all so familiar, the truculent indi- 
viduel who flourishes ia Dickens's 
‘American Notes,’ and many 
anothér publication of a similar 
kind, has vanished before the smile 
of these genial gentlemen. Wo 
know now through their means, 
not only that a great many Amer- 
icans are remarkablo men, but 
that, in reality, the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form is to be 
found in the New World, and that 
nothing is so cultured and refined 


in mind, go suave in m 80 
quosrelly all thet on sesgugiinad 
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citizen of the world ought to be, 
as the representatives of the great 
Republic. Asa matter of fact, we 
have taken the statement with great 
good-humour and perfect faith. 
The American gentlemen of let- 
ters—so different from the gawnt 
and threadbare individuals who 
were once called by that namé— 
have conquered society.. And 
there is now nothing to be said on 
the subject except a general sub- 
mission on ‘our part, and consent 
to recognise that all that is bright- 
est and best in the modern world 
comes to us from over the water. 
But there is a line to be drawn 
somewhere, and we think we may 
place it here. We have a great 
many people among ourselves 
who have written an infinite 
number of letters, and who have 
a certain right to our attention ; 
but that we should be thus laid 
open to scores of volumes more, 
demonstrating how good and de- 
ligh*ful are our American visitors, 
how entirely appreciated, how 
warmly received into the bosom of 
society, how conversant with the 
noblest names and houses—is a 
little too much. It is an age of 
revelations; and when a man, a 
son, an executor, a confidential 
agent, cames before us with the 
piquant eliscovery that a great man 
is naught, and all his supposed 
goodness a sham, there is some- 
thing in the communication which 
makes the public prick up its ears. 
But when it is only a devout fam- 
ily, with their hands full of doc- 
uments to prove to us — what 
we never questioned—that their 
father was everything that is de- 
lightful, much repands in society, 
and unusually courted and adored, 
the entertainment flags. If it 
could have been proved that Mr 
Motley was bilious, and not al- 
-ways patient of the lordlings, 2 la 
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bonne hewre. But he loved the — 
lordlings ; he paid every dinner he 
ate (except, indeed, one in a liter. 
ary house, which he describes as 
plain) with appreciation as warm 
as that bestowed upon himself and 
his work; he said nothing dis. 
agreeable of anybody. Why, 
then, we ask, these two big books, 
all full of mutual admiration—ad- 
miration by society of Mr Motley, 
admiration by Mr Motley of s0- 
ciety in return? But ours, prob- 
ably, in this old abode of all the 
conservatisms, will be the only 
voice in the present régime of the 
sovran American, to venture on so 
much as this mild protestation. 

It is curious, however, and in- 
structive, to see with what facility 
and completeness Mr Motley made 
the conquest of society. He came 


to England in 1858 in the fresh- - 
ness of the reputation gained by 
the ‘History of the Dutch Re- 
public,’ and with a few friends 
acquired in the different capitals in 


which he had been a member of 
the United States Legation. He 
came, save for these friends, a man 
unknown, without wealth or any 
other vulgar passport to the favour 
of the world; and in a couple of 
months, within the straitest limits 
of one season, he had formed a 
hundred frieadships, made the 
acquaintance of everybody worth 
knowing, dined with everybody, 
and become one of the favourites 
of “ the best circles.” To read the 
record of this triumphant season, 
the reader would imagine that 
every second person in - England 
bore a title, and that there were 
only earls and countesses, lords 
end ladies, to be met with in Lon- 
don. It is true that Mr Motley, 
in declaring that English society 
has spoiled him for every other 
society, adds that society in -Eng- 
land is composed of every element 
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of distinction, and that 
great or notable is leftout. “The 
¢ distinction between Vienna 
and London company is that here 
(Vienna) the fine world is com- 
exclusively of folks of rank 
and title; there, every illustration 
from the world of science, art, 
letters, politics, and finance mingle 
in full proportions with the patri- 
cians, and on equal terms. Society 
so constituted must be entertain- 
ing and instructive.” This is no 
doubt true ; but it is curious how 
little importance the men of letters 
and arts whom Mr Motley encoun- 
ters in the world bear in the artless 
record addressed to his wife and 
daughters of his own triumphant 
success. Thackeray is mentioned, 
and so is Dickens—but not as dear 
Lord So-and-so, and the charming 
Duchess, and all the other patri- 
cians are introduced. These let- 
ters remind us a little of a novel 


it is curious and diverting to 

this mode of vindicating the power. 
of universal equality and democratic 
principles. It is a way, like an- 
other; for there is an amusing 
conviction underneath, both in the 
case of Mr James's young lady and 
of the dignified historian, that the 
dukes and duchesses are really the 
cream of the cream—the best and 
highest human beings who can be 
met with—which is very signifi- 
cant as well as very remarkable. 
We are not, however, in this aris- 


of Mr Eenry James, in which a equanimity 


young American beauty, coming 
to lay siege to London, scornfully 
declares her determination to know 
none of the second-rate people, but 
to have the duchesses, or nobody, 
for her bosom friends. Mr James's 
young lady succeeded, and so did 
Mr Motley. He dined with nobody 
under an earl (except once or twice, 
just to please Thackeray and such 
other small deer), and at the end 
of his season was firmly established 
on the highest level, and saw Eng- 
land and Scotland thereafter, by 
no vant ses shoogh no peas wa 
company, but the windows 
of ducal castles and noble man- 
sions, and with a sort of celestial 
surrounding of what he calls the 
cream of the cream—the very finest 
people in the m. We are 
perfectly convi that Mr Mot- 
ley was no toady, and held himself 
like a man-and a brother in the 
midst of all these fine persons. But 


on the part 
of ! to America, and 
the desire of the English Govern- 
— and ew - to see th 
estruction of the great Republic, 
could make it possible that any 
one should not agree with him 
on this point. It is very interest- 
ing, indeed, to see the fever of 
excitement into which his calm and 
self-contained nature was driven 
by that great national crisis. 
Americans were not then perhaps 
so completely cosmopolitan as they | 
are now, The ties that linked 
them to their own country, even . 
though they were quite satisfied 
to live and die outside of it, were | 
stronger, and the number of the 
piowrnpe | i beg te 
great; but certainly his passion’ 
of sympathy and interest in every- 
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thing connected with the t 
struggle increases our for 
the man, if it somewhat diminishes 
our respect. for his toleration and 
impartiality towards others. When 
he says, ‘The telegrams are always 
sent to me very. soon after they 
arrive, and I cannot tell you the 
sickening feeling of anxiety with 
which we look at the little bit 
of folded paper brought in by 
a servent on a salver, which 
I always take up between my 
thumb and finger as if it were 
a deadly azp about to sting us,” 
we feel nothing but sympathy ; 
but when we are told that the 
aristocracy (his dear aristocracy !) 
listens with delight to every 


reverse of the American army, and 
hopes to see the Union rent in 
sunder, because its prosperity is a 
menace to England, our sympathy 
fails, and is apt to be replaced by 
a wondering demand, how it is 


possible for an able and intelligent 
observer so curiously to mistake 
public sentiment and deceive him- 
self. .To be sure, he is so much 
alarmed by the possibility of any 
uarrel between us, that his fears 
expression in the most 
heartfelt outcry. “I simply feel 
that if a war is to take place now 
between England and America, I 
shall be in danger of losing my 
reason,” he says: though this is 
less out of regard for England 
than for the danger of seeing the 
South supported by her recogni- 
tion. It is somewhat sad and 
discouraging to reflect upon Mr 
Motley’s splendid anticipations of 
what is te follow the victory of 
the North, and the abolition of 
the only drawback to his country’s 
glorious progress, and to contrast 
the state of affairs now with 
his great ications, What 
would his patriotism have said to 
Mr Howells’s scoff at that very 
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war as a matter of profit and — 
money-making? and to all the 
pictures of political - corruption 
which we owe to erican 
writers; and to the sentimental 
halo which is beginning—to judge 
by native report—to encircle the 
pensive and suffering South, elways 
the most picturesque portion of 
the Western. world? The great 
war and the great victory, and 
the elimination of one vast ele 
ment of national danger, seem 
to have done far less than was so 
confidently hoped for, to clear the 
political atmosphere of that re- 
markable country 

There is one name which appears 
with much vigour and personal 
identification in Mr Motley’s cor- 
respondence, and that is the most 
discussed, the best hated, and per. 
haps the most powerful man in 
Europe—Prince Bismarck. -By one 
of the extraordinary paradoxes of 
human nature, this tremendous 
statesman had the greatest affec- 
tion and fondness for the suave 
and studious American. They had 
been lads at Géttingen together, 
and the friendship between them 
seems to have survived many years 
of separation, and to have sprung 
up again in the warmest force when 
both were middle-aged men. But 
to speak of Prince Bismarck merely 
as one of Mr Motley’s correspon- 
dents, is quite unworthy of the 
force of his appearance. In the 
midst of all the serious and stately 
gentlemen who appear in this light, 
he rushes on the stage with the 
whoop of a noble savage, twirling 
a sort of friendly tomahawk round 
his head, and executing a wild 
dance of friendship round the flat- 
tered but somewhat startled com- 


‘panion of his earlier days. The 


view afforded of the man and 
of his habits and surroundings 
is certainly very vivid, and no 
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less droll—unlike the ordinary 
ways of civilisation. Some of 
the letters signed by that great 
name are the most rollicking 
performances, and suggest to us 
the amusing but uncomfortable 

e of a refined gentleman 
from town poked in the ribs and 
beaten about the shoulders by the 
rampant cordiality of a Squire 
Western—a cordiality which the 
unfortunate visitor must pretend 
to like, while all the time in mor- 
tal terror of the affectionate blows 
aimed at him, and the stray shots 
fired in his honour. To be sure, 
when this wild welcome is given 
not by a rustic host but by the 
first statesman of his time, the 
guest is so sincerely flattered by 
it as to make nothing of the many 
shocks to his nerves ; and Mr Mot- 
ley naturally writes with pride to 
his wife of his reception in the 
Giant’s cave, where there is no in- 
‘tention at all to crunch his bones, 
if not in pure kindness. Here is 
the first glimpse of this wonderful 
household :— 


“Tt is one of those houses where 
every one does what he likes. Their 
living rooms are a salon and dining- 
room at the back, opening upon 
garden. Here there are young and old 

dparents and chil and dogs 
+ once—eating, drinking, smoking, 
piano-playing, and pistol-firing (in the 
en), all going on at the same time. 
is one of those establishments where 
every earthly thing that can be eaten 
or drunk is offered you—porter, soda- 
water, small beer, ac ge bur- 
gundy or are about the 
time—and every is smoking the 
best Havana cigars every minute.” 


Later this peculiar version of 
hospitality is a little softened and 
subdued, though it remains still 
simple enough. 

“The manner of living is most un- 
sophisticated, as you will think when 
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I tell you that we were marched - 
straight from the iage into the 
dining-room (after » dusty hot jour 
ney by rail and carriage of ten hours 


and made to sit down and go on wii 
i i t half 


iy 

The trath is, he is so entirely simple, 
80 full of latsage-aller, that one is ob- 
liged to be saying to, one’s self all the 


oking . 
“T don’t Ptend to Boswellise Bis- 
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off in Holland, where 
from official tram- 
for his work, and 
for good society is 
the intimate and affec- 
endship of the Queen. 
the light of this inter- 
or from a natural predilec- 
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HE. 
cei 


og 
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“A frozen fog filled the air, the 
trees were frosted over with silver, 
ditto the beards of the venerable 
eoachmen and the manes of the horses. 
The effect on crossing the Isaac’s Place 
through the mist, as I took my noon- 

walk, was sin . Peter's 
dila through the 
tic and 
towers and domes of 
behind him loomed up 
im shadowy grandeur, and the sun 
hung like a globe of half-extinguished 
fre, round and rayless, in the centre 
of its low arch, and apparently but a 
half-hour above the rim of the horizon. 
The was cold, but one did not feel 
it cold ise it was so still. 
And here is a specimen of a much 

“Last night we drove over to 
Weidlingau for the first time this 
summer, the day when we all 
four dined and found nobody 


there as but Mrs G——., who 
is staying with Lely Bloomfield ; the 
Cramer, of course ; the Callimakis, by 


statue 


M_P. of his Serene Majesty Maximilian 
; little B— has 
had his lair, not cropped, but almost 
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shaven, and looks very funny with his 
delicate cameo features and his forgat 
echappé coiffure. De l’A—— said, as 
I was expressing. my wonder, ‘He 
wants to shave, and so has to shave 
his head!’ At which B—— was 
wroth and smote the chaffer, for in 
truth ‘his having i 
younger brother’s revenue.’” 


The idea of reproducing -these 
scraps of gossip and mild jokes 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after, exceeds even the 
ordinary fatuity of the collector 
of remains. There is much of the 
same sort of thing to'he found for 
those who like t. Wo must pro- 
test, too, as an instance of bad 
taste of a much more offensive 
kind, against the contemptuous 
banter with which the setting out 
of the unfortunate Maximilian is 
described and commented tpon. 
Granted that American wits might 
have some excuse for growing 
angry over such an’ invasion of 
their own continent, the tragic 
end of that story, so térrible snd 
overwhelming, might well exempt 
the name of an honcurable .and 
noble-minded man, however mis- 
taken, who paid bravely the utter- 
most price for his error, from any 
unseemly pleasantry, repeated so 
many years after the catastrophe 
of which he was the victim. It 
was poor enough fun at any time 
—it is at once unchristian and 
ignoble now. 


We had supposed that the 
world had grown too old for Uto- 
pias ; and even in the ‘time when 
these visionary commonwealths 
were practicable, few writers per- 
mitted themselves to give a local 
habitation and a name to such 
creations of fancy. The Rev. 
Canon Isaac Taylor’ is bolder. 
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He has found the perfect country 
where intellectual brightness, theo- 
logical sweetness, a perfect faith 
and perfect temper are to be 
found. It is some time now since 
this reverend tleman startled 
an ecclesiastical assembly by the 
statement that the religion of 
Islam was better suited for the 
Eastern races than Christianity, 
and that its progress as a civilising 
and spiritualising infiuence was 
greater, and likely to be still more 
great, than anything that Onristian 
missionaries could boast of. The 
clergy listened with a gasp of as- 
tonishment ; and though there was, 
no doubt, some opposition .and 
several protests, a statement so 
bold and uncompromising natur- 
ally produced a sensation, 
and carried off the honours of the 


i an 
assertion which nobody —_ eee 
expected, especially from 

of an English divine. After - 
ing this wonderful statement, it 
apparently occurred to Oanon 
Taylor that it would be a Bm 
it ; 


thing to collect some proofs 
and it would seem to have been 


found himself in = eet of Ven. 
bule of Paradise. It was not that 


all the men were brave and all the 


not appesr much, though when 


they do they are ¥ satisfac- 
tory, and show none of the empti- 
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plished and cultured gu’ 
liberal - minded and candid in- 
structors, boys—such are not to 
be found in any public school in 
England. All this perfection 
takes away our breath. Were an 
intelligent foreign inquirer 
make a round, say, of the public 
offices in London, he would no 
doubt find some gentlemen of a 
similarly ideal . 
next door he would find a 
or, worse still, a prig, at the 
of affairs. Some of them 
be dull and given to red 
to frivality. ‘The enlightoned, the 
to frivolity. The enli 
— the wise, would occur 
ut here and there. Human 
nature would vindicate itself on 
that level as well as on every 
other, and would not permit. an 
average of perfection. But in Oairo 
the cup is -dealié after another 
measure, There is no i 


days of Brian Boroimhe, a maiden, 
however “ rich > mache wane the 
gems she wore,” might pass un- 
molested through the streets. 
“The patience, good - humour, 
gentleness, and digni | of the 
classes cannot fail to strike 
the most superficial observer.” 
And as for the higher classes, 
Canon Taylor, notwi 
the great opinion of Mohamme- 
danism previously expressed, was 
“surprised to find how high #@ 
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standard of intelligence and. edu- 
cation prevails in the upper ranks 
of Mohammedan gentlemen.” The 
very donkey-boys, of whom, in 
more profane publications, we 
thave heard less Iaudstory ac- 
counts, have the spirit of pala- 
dins, and regard European ladies 
as “angelic beings.” “A young 
irl, protected in her innocence 
only by the native chivalry of a 
Moslem donkey-boy, picked up 
casually in the street, would be 
far more safe from insult or in- 
jury in Oairo than under similar 
chance. escort in the streets of 
Paris or London.” Oairo, indeed, 
and the country around, stand so 
high in the moral scale in every 
res that there would seem no 
better thing to do than to trans- 
ourselves .there in detach- 
ments—not too many at a time, 
lest we should spoil our instruc- 
tors—to learn how to live. 

‘The special point on which 
Canon Taylor had to satisfy him- 
self—i.c., the superiority of the 
Mohammedan religion—might be 
su to be almost settled by 
these results: but he goes on to 
‘establish it at greater length by 
his interviews with several af 
thoso highly cultivated Moham- 
medan gentlemen who naturally 
were the best authorities on such 
a subject. He found that they 
were all thoroughly acquainted 
with Christianity (of which, how- 
ever, he would-seem to represent 
one specially enlightened individ- 
ual as deriving his information 
from Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus,’ a 
curious authority)— ing it 
with though “firmly con- 
vinced of the superiority of Is- 
lam:” and that there was a gen- 
eral disposition among them to 
consider the question whether 
Mussulmans Christians were 
not in reality one, or whether 
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they might not- at least be so) 
drawn towards each other as to 
become so. The following is a 
résumé of the faith of Mohammed 
in this new interpretation :— 


“Every Moslem believes devoutly 
in a personal God, in an overruling 
Providence, in the mission and mir- 
acles of Christ, whom they designate 
as the Messiah, in the duty of prayer, 
in the immortality of the soul, in a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and in the inspiration of the 
Bible. An educated Moslem, if asked 
why he does not become a Christian, 
may not improbably reply that, ac- 
cording to his own interpretation of 
the New Testament, he is one already. 
Thus, in a letter lately received from 
one of my friends, he styles’ himself 
‘a Muslim and a Christian at the same 
time.’ Though a most pious and sin- 
cere Mohammedan, he claims to be 


one of those ‘who profess and call 
themselves Christians,’ for whom we 


Jed Jato the way ef truth. ‘They hold 
that Islam ola 


ober ne ~~ eo reve 

¢ Christian revelation, 
Fist as Christianity +. gy the 
revelation given to the Jews, Mo- 
hammed may be considered as a re- 
former of istianity ; like Luther 
he denounced certain superstitions’ 
that had grown up, such as monastic’ 
celibacy, the w ip of images, of the 
crucifix, and of the iegin Mary. The’ 
Koran says that God gave the Gospel 
to Jesus to proclaim, and that He put 
kindness and compassion into the 
hearts of those that followed Him ;, 
but ‘as for the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves.’ ‘‘In the time, 
of Mohammed,’ says one of my friends, 
‘Christianity had' become corrupt, as: 
many of your own writers admit ; arid 
it was these corruptions that it was: 
Mohammed's mission to reform. We. 
reject the corruptions of Christianity. 
But we on & have a final a 
tion, predi our own ta, 
just’ as the pret Ea the Messiah was 
oretold to the Jews, who nevertheless 
blindly rejected Him as you reject 
Mohammed.” 


tion, 


This is, we think, about as be- 
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wildering a statement as ever 
confused history and the convic- 
tions and experiences of ages. 
Mohammed, like Luther——- We 
can only hold our breath at that 
extraordinary candour and per- 
suadableness, which is one of the 
fanaticisms of our age, and which 
is capable of ignoring all evidence, 
all records, all that has gone on 
in the world for centuries, in 
favour of an amiable theory, 
backed by the polite admissions 
and assertions of a suave Oriental 
skilled in throwing dust in the 
eyes of the inquirer who has come 
to prove a foregone conclusion. 
Canon Taylor naturally takes the 
present institutions and the future 
hopes of Mohammedanism with 
the same glow of enlightened in- 
terpretation. Polygamy has ceased, 
if indeed it ever existed, save as 
a means of protecting women in 
an unsettled state of society. The 
harem is “the centre of conjugal 


happiness. It is prohibited to 
strangers because of the reverence 
accorded to women. In the harem 


the wife reigns supreme. The 
husband has no authority within 
that circle.” The domestic ar- 
rangements of Mohammedans are 
all dictated by the purest senti- 
ment, As for the houris of Para- 
dise, “ educated Mohammedans, 
who ought .to know best what 
they really believe, would repu- 
diate with horror and indignation” 
the usual descriptions of these 
after-rewards, They are as figu- 


rative as the descriptions in the, 


Revelation of the streets of gold 
and the gates of pearl in the New 
Jerusalem; indeed the Oaton 
goes on in his fervour to add,— 
“Moslems might allege that the 
description ‘the shouts of 
them that triumph, the songs 
of them that feast,’ in the fa- 
vourite paraphrase sung with such 
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unction in our churches repro- 
duces as elements of the Chris- 
tian Paradise the noisy revelry, 
the gluttony and drunkenness, and 
the swaggering songs which scan- 
dalise the staid and sober Moslems 
when the bibulous festivities of 
Western nations take place in 
Cairo.” Argument, p2rhaps, could 
scarcely fall lower than in this 
wonderful antithesis. Canon Tay- 
lor would have been on safer 
ground had he kept the Song of 
Solomon to the front, to form some- 
thing like an offset to the raptures 
of the Koran. The pure and love- 
ly vision of Revelation, with its 
dazzle of glory too great for human 
words, has absolutely no analogy 
even with an allegory of fleshly 
joys. And with whatever unction 
the favourite hymn of “ Jerusalem 
the Golden” may be sung, ‘no one, 
we suppose, has ever taken that 
for a divine revelation. The same 
extraordinary want of perception 
is in his comparison of some really 
fine prayers, specially culled from 
the Mohammedan liturgy to be 
triumphantly contrasted with an 
invocation to the Virgin Mary, 
sanctioned by the late Pope. That 
there are beautiful prayers in use 
among Mohammedans, and adjura- 
tions which to us are nothing less 
than blasphemous among the Ro- 
man Catholics, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. We 
have seen nothing more touching, 
solemn, and beautiful than the 
prayers of a deist, holding pas- 
sionately to the idea of a God 
while rejecting all revelation. 
Should we, therefore, conclude 
that the views of a man who could 
co express himself were more de- 
vout and sincere than those, let us 
say, of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, bound to furnish forms of 
prayer upon occasion, but without 
that special gift ¢ 
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The conclusién to v-bich Oanon 
Taylor finally comes as t, the pros- 
nt between 

Christianity and Mosiemism is 
curious. He does not suppose 
that the Eastern religionists will 
ever accept the Westminster Con- 
fession (which would indeed be 
asking a great deal of them), or 
what he calls “the Elizabethan 
ish Ar- 


compromise” of the Eng 
* But 


ticles and Prayer - book. 


there are many Mohammedans,” 
he thinks, “who would not re- 
pudiate some form of Ohristianity 


Possibly the time may coms when 
Mohammedans, who do not differ 
greatly from English Unitarians 
in their interpretation of the New 
Testament, may be designated, if 
they desire it, by the name of 
Unitarian Christians.” 
* If they desire it! a very neces- 
sary, very pregnant, and even all- 
important addition. We wonder 
whether any one except Canon 
Taylor imagines for a moment that 
they do desire it, or that all that 
is characteristic in a great histori- 
eal creed is thus to be obliterated 
in lightness of heart, and because a 
few highly cultivated pashas have 
imagined it to be worth their 
while to flatter an amiable En- 
glishman by consenting to his en- 
thusiasm. We must add, however, 
that the difficulties would not all 
be on the Mussulman side. Tho 
at present very popular sect which 
are most likely to join, 
would, no doubt, have some con- 
cessions to make on their 
“There is but one God, and Mo- 
hammed is His prophet!” Are the 
Unitarian Christians, we wonder, 
ag existing, to that 
formula along with edeienen 
mass of converts who will swell 
their numbers when Canon Tay- 
lor’s divinations are fulfilled? It 
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has been a not unimportant formu- 
la in the history of the world. It 
has swept over deserts and moun- 
tains with fire and flame. It has 
carried consternation, terror, and 
misery into Ohristendom in ages 
when its votaries were nearer the 
fountain-head than those sublime 
pashas in whom the Canon puts 
his faith, We do not ourselves 
understand Mohammedanism with- 
out Mohammed, and we should like 
to see it clearly settled where the 
Prophet is to come in. The Uni- 
tarians are in: special luck at this 
iod of the world’s history. Mrs 
umphrey Ward has just -sent 
them ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ with the 
large contingent of vague persons 
who have strayed after him in 
still more e intention. And 
here is all coming in, with 
Isaac Taylor, Canon of York, at 
their head. Oecertainly that gen- 
teel and philosophical and highly 
cultured but small section of re- 
ligionists are in luck. They have 
not hitherto shown much power of - 
expansion ; but at last their day 
seems to have come. Only we 
cannot believe that it will be 
possible to consummate this union 
without some concession on their 


It- would be prudent, 
to begin at once by adding 
a tall tower, as near a minaret as 
possible, and an official, blind or 
otherwise, with something of the 
character of a muezzin, to every 
chapel. This would be a pictur- 
esque feature, and would involve 
no abandonment of principle, 
while naturally making the new 
worshippers more at home. 

‘Not very long ago there was a 
little book, written, we believe, by 
a master at Eton, about Ireland, 
and which wrought much material 
woe to that ingenuous spirit—in 
which the subject was approached 
with the same delightful impar- 
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tiality with which an inquirer 
might enter into the condition .of 
an island in the South Seas—if 
indeed any island exists in the 
South Seas or otherwhere of whose 
history it is possible to be entirely 
ignorant. Mr Taylor would seem 
to have approached the great 
Eastern religion in the same way. 
Ho gives us to understand, indeed, 
that he is aware of the existence 
of a book by “ Peter Parley,” in 
which Mohammed is called an im- 

tor, and wonders indignantly 
how we should like it “ if Moham- 
medan missionaries were to distri- 
bute among the students at our 
theological colleges books describ- 
ing the Founder of Ohristianity as 
an impostor ”—books, be it under- 
stood, of equal weight and philoso- 
phical importance as those well- 
known volumes of Peter Parley, 
which might be expected to flut- 
ter the dovecots at St Bees. And 
he knows that another gentleman 
of his own ecclesiastical degree— 
Canon Maccoll—has written about 
Mohammedans and Mohammedan- 
ism; but according to all appear- 
ance, the Moslem’s new guide is 
ignorant of other literature on the 
subject, Yet there is a large mass 
of literature on the subject. There 
is Gibbon, for example, who is not 
a hostile witness, but from whom 
Canon Taylor might perhaps cor- 
rect his ideas as to the Prophet’s 
position as a reformer of Chris- 
tianity, and also as to certain laws 
of morality which were not at all 
ménagés by Mohammed as by his 
modern disciples, Perhaps under 
@ course of reading, the precious 
utterance quoted above, which 
informs us that Mohammed, 
“like Luther—denounced monas- 
tic celibacy,” might be enlarged 
and expanded. Celibacy of any 
kind, we may be allowed to be- 
lieve, did not come within the 


Prophet’s views; nor would he 
perhaps have regarded Oanon 
Taylor’s pashas, whose excellen- 
ces remind us more of the quali- 
fications stated by St Paul as 
necessary for a bishop,—“ blame- 
less, the husband of ono wife,” &c., 
—than any lesser ideal—with the 
same satisfied regard as that of 
their English admirer. It is 
indeed ex i that a man 


. of average education, be ga the 


hot enthusiasms of youth, not to 
say a Canon of York and dignified . 
clergyman, should be capable of 
showing an ignorance so bewilder- 
ing of the history, antecedents, 
and individuality of a great reli- 
gion. Whatever Mohammedanism 
may be, its mild introduction 
within the of respectable 
English Dissent is one of the most 
astounding conceptions that ever 
entered into a modern brain. 

As is natural for a partisan so 
thoroughgoing, Canon Taylor re- 
grets the abolition of such charac- 
teristic institutions as the kour- 
bash and the corvée, both too 
summarily and unintelligently done 
away with by the English,—one of 
which he considers as a prompt, 
and, on the whole, merciful form 
of punishment ; and the other as 
a necessity of State, without which 
the country is likely to fall into 
ruin, materially and physically, 
since nobody will work at: the 
dykes which restrain the Nile un- 
less they are compelled to do so. 
This statement seems to be some- 
what contradictory of another 
some few pages further on, describ- 
ing the operations of the Public 
‘Works department, which is mak- 
ing canal upon canal, and by whose 
means “something like 2,000,000 
acres has been added to the pro- 
ductive area of Egypt” during the 
last five years, without the use, we 
presume, of either of those stimu- 
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lants to work. On the whole, 
however — though he thinks but 

rly ot,our religion — Canon 
Richer teens to retain an idea, or 
perhaps prejudice, that in external 
matters English mcthods are the 
best ; and that so far as organisa- 
tion and government are concerned, 
it is perhaps well that the Giaour 
(though he is unaware thst such a 
coarse expression was ever used by 
his dignified and cultured friends) 
should continue to direct the pub- 
lic affairs of Egypt. For he al- 
lows that a certain feebleness of 
fibre attends the excessive good- 
ness of this most devout and reli- 
gious people: they are too. good to 
live. Not only are they without 
the “cussedness” which distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon, but their 
exces: of virtue is detrimental to 
all possibility of holding their own. 
They would not run the risk of 
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hurting anybody by firing a wicked 
gun: and then the Koran i 
veness of injuries, and peace’ 
with all men—which it is to be 
sup Christianity, in Oanon 
Taylor’s knowledge, does not do. 
For these entirely original views 
upon a subject which might have 
been supposed to be somewhat 
hackneyed, it is right that -a 
jaded public, weary of the ordin- 
ary, should be grateful to Canon 
Taylor, as also for the revelation 
of a perfect society in which’ 
is supreme. When the 
“United Church ” is evolved, and 
the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount, with the addition of “ the 
Koranic prohibitions of alcohol, 
gambling, and cruelty to animals,” 
becomes its rule, both the Eastern 
and Western worlds will, no doubt, 
rise up and bless him. But where, 
then, will be the Prophet's place? 
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GUTTERSLUSH: MAKER OF PARLIAMENTS,. 
* Ave, Corsar! periturt te salutant.” 


1. 


GurrersiusH, one of the million, 
Can neither read nor write, ; 
But can drink and swagger and bluster,’ 
And if he likes can fight. 
He labou. for daily bread, 
And thinks the toil severe ; 
And spends the better half of his wage 
In tobacco and beer. 


II. 
Works harder far than he, 
To earn a crust for the starving brats 
That clamber at her knee, 
Or swarm in the putrid alleys 
In the puddle and the rain, 


.To pluck up vice in the gutter, 
-. Deadening heart and brain. 


Til. 


And Gutterslush is a voter, 

By right of the rent he pays, 
eOr allows his life’s poor partner 

To hoard for the evil days 

‘When the landlord of their dog-hole 
Might turn them into the street— - 

To howl for coppers to purchase drink, 
On pretence of bread to eat. 


IV. 
And Gutterslush thinks he’s a man 
Because of the paltry vote, . 
That he'd sell to the highest bidder; 
If only for a groat, 
To buy the beery poison 
Or the throat-inflaming gin, 
‘And think no shame of the bargain, 
But clench it with a grin. 
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Vv. 


Is he not one of the million 
That help to rule the State 
And choose the men of action, 
The brave, the trie, the great; 
And aid it to hold the place 
It held in days bygone, 
When wisdom sat at its councils 
And guarded the steps of the throne ;) 


vi. 
‘ When .ools and knaves and cowaras 
Were riled, but did not rule, 
And the teachers were not governed 
By the -dunces of the school ; 
When the doctors not the patients 
Kept peace in Bedlam’s halls, 
And the warders not the felons _ 
" ° Were the lords in the prison walls! 


VE. 

L£very man is a foeman 

In Guttérslush’s eye, } 
Who wears a better coat om his back 

Than idleness can buy. 
And Gutterslush ‘ag a voter 
_ Is great on election days, 
When a party-ridden nation 

Indulges in its craze; 


| vu. - 

_And accepts .e voice of the mop 
4s an oracle divine, 

Though the voice be as void of reason 
As the rowte and roar of kine; 

Of the mob that is bound to labour 
And has not leisure to think, 

And of traders engrossed in trading 
Who hear but the money’s chink ; 


Ix. 


Or closely packed together 

In the grip of the teeming town, 
Atrive in their desperation 

To trample each other down ; 
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‘Or goaded by fear of hunger 
Limit their little skill, 
To sell by fraudulent measure, 
For the filling of the till, 
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And scruple not to poison 
The unoffending poor 

By the carrion food they sell theny 
At a profit large and sure, 

To be wrung from the ready penny 
In a famishing woman’s hand, 

Who-has sold, perchance, her virtu6) | 
For the pence at her command, 


x1, 


The Gutterslushes rule. us, 

And surge and overwhelm 
The buttresses and bulwarks 

Of a once majestic realm ; 
And take no heed of the rivals, 

Many and brave and strong, 


Who are springing up around us 
As the swift years hurry along, 


xii. 


For alas! our would-be statesmen, 
Floundering in faction’s mire, 
Will walk as their party bids them, 
Though it lead through flood and fire 
Not giving a thought to duty, 
Or their suffering country’s need 
Of honest ‘men to rule it, 
In all their thought and deeq, 


xI Il, 4 


If Gutterslush were but one, 
Small evil might be wrought ; 

But he’s part of a swarming millio 
Unscrupulous and untaught,— 

Though he knows: the Gospel of 
And “Every ‘man for himself, 


And “The devil take the fay spe 
In the dastardly struggle for pelf! 








But the million are the masters, 
Till the destined end shall come, 
And the Court and the Camp and the Forum, 
Shall be captured by the Slum, 
Memos is Lord and Monarch, 
Supreme in bower and town, 
With a firebrand for a sceptre, 
And a fool’s cap for a crown! 


XV. 


And Jack is as good as his master, 
And Jill is the quean of the land, 
And covers the streets with her children 

To shame us where we stand. 
Vou Populi! * Vow “Stultorwm / 
Are they not the same? 
Speaking in tones of thunder 
And devastating flame? 
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PaRLIAMENT, having. enjoyed an 
unustally brief recess, reassembled 
upon the 2lst February with a 
legislative programme which re- 
quired thgt those who had to con- 
duct it should be prepared to 
devote themselves earnestly and 
diligently to the work before 
them. ‘The House of Lords, with 
that commendable adherence to 
business-like habits which distin- 
guishes its procedure, completed its 
dcbate upon the Address, in answer 
to the gracious speech from the 
Throne, in the space of a couple of 
hours, in which all was said that 
it was necessary to say on behalf of 
the two great political parties in the 
State, and the decks were cleared 
for the discussion of the practical 
business of the session. Such a 
course was far too sensible and 
commonplace to recommend itself 
to the House which is supposed 
to “represent” more directly the 
most practical nation in the world. 
After the announcement (unhap- 
pily become too constant to at- 
tract attention) of .the imprison- 
ment of two or three Irish “ pa- 
triots” for breaking the law, the 
Address was duly moved and 
seconded, and a desultory debate 
occupied the rest of the time until 
the adjournment at midnight. 
Friday night having been occupied 
in an utterly useless and idle de- 
bate upon subjects which will 
again and again crop up during 
the session, the “representative ” 
House became more serious on 
Monday, and, having absolutely 
and unpardonably wasted the two 
former nights, proceeded to the 
discussion of Mr John Morley’s 
amendment, which itmpeached the 
administration of the law in Ire- 
land by the present Government, 
and vaguely pointed to those mea- 


sures of “conciliation” which Mr 
Morley and his friends, when they 
had the opportunity under Mr 
Gladstone’s guidance,  signally 
failed to produce in any practical 
form save in the two Home 
Rule proposals which so offended 
the loyalty and startled -he com- 
mon-sense of the British people. 
This was a perfectly legitimate 
amendment, threatening as it did 
the existence of the Government, 
which is one of the natural func- 
tions of the Opposition. 

It had become very evident 
during the recess that the old 
war-armour of the Separatists was 
to be furbished and polished up 
for a fresh encounter; that the 
same strings were to be harped on 
by the same singers, and the oft- 
refuted arguments and widely 
disseminated  misrepreseritations 
again émployed against the Unioui- 
ist Government and its allies. The 
controversy, indeed, had uever 
been allowed to'sleep. Even oun 
Christmas holidays were less peace- 
ful than usual, and the year was 
ushered in with oratorical tempests 
still more trying than the ordinary 
vicissitudesof our northern climate. 
In some parts of England, indeed, 
the cares of the new County Coun- 
cils seemed sufficient to divert the 
minds of men from the bitterness 
of political strife; but even these 
important duties failed to soften 
the Separatist heart in every case, 
and Lord Rosebery had scarcely 
been elected as emphatically the 
non-political chairman of the Lon- 
don County Council, than he evaded 
the performance of the duties of his 
recently office, in order to 
delight the ears of Scotch Separ- 
atists by an eloquent all-round 
sneer at the party of law and 
order. Mr Morley, meanwhile, 
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had “kept his hand in” by sundry 
orations during the recess, and in 
bringing his indictment against the 
Government was as vigorous, as 
self-confident, and as bitter as is 
his wont, recklessly striking right 
and left, and accusing the adminis- 
trators of the law of mismanage- 
ment and oppression, after the 
fashion of orators on the other side 
of the Channel, who speak without 
the responsibility of which Mr 
Morley, as an ex-Minister of the 
Crown, cannot divest himself, and 
which should estop him from cri- 
ticisms of such a «ae en 

It is scarcely n to say 
that Mr Balfour defended himself 
and the Government with a vigour 
and ability which left nothing to 
be desired, and the debate con- 
tinued until Friday without any- 
thing worthy of special remark. 
On that night, howsver, the great 
Separatist leader, fresh from the 
benign influences of Italian skies, 
came forth to disprove the power 
of such influences to assuage polit- 
ical rancour or @ nal 
animosity. No one could have 
heard or read his speech without 
marvelling alike at the physical 
power and mental acerbity which 
it displayed His attacks upon 
Mr Balfour, and sneers at the 
epithet “brave,” which has been 
so thoroughly well earned by the 
Irish Chief Secretary, were sr- 

by the concentrated 

with which he turned upon the 
* Liberal Unionists” who had the 
honour of falling beneath his lash, 
Mr Chamberlain, Mr Courtney, Mr 
T..W. Russell, all came in for a 
share of this torrent of vitupera- 
tion; whilst the whole of this 
section of the Liberal party were 
assured, with a scornful vehemence 
which was intended to be wither- 
ing, that although their votes in 
the present Parliament were in- 
deed of sufficient value to convert 
' the Government minority into a 
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majority, yet no one would attach 
the slightest importance to any 
vote from the same quarter after 
a general election should have 
brought a new Parliament into 
existence, , 

But apart from the intensity of 
bitterness with which this predic- 
tion was uttered, the had 
little of strength and nothing of 
novelty to recommend it For 
fully a quarter of an hour did the 
orator labour to show that the 
result of some sixty bye -elec- 
tions since 1886 conclusively 
proved that a general election at 
the present mcment would result 
in a Gladston‘an triumph. - As 
this is a point impossible of proof, 
and one upon which argument is 
therefore wholly useless, and upon 
which every man will hold and 
retain his own opinion, its discus- 
sion by Mr Gladstone served no 
purpose but to waste the time of 
the House, and no one on the 
Ministerial side took the trouble 
to answer him thereupon. But 
on aati a eee he had a 

sufficient, and crushing 
from the Chancellor of he Be 
chequer, who followed him imme- 
diately in the debate. Having 
briefly but conclusively dealt with 
Mr Gladstone’s personal attack 
upon the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Mr Goschen went on to 
expose and demolish his argu- 
ments and assertions upon, the 
question of “political prisoners,” 
showing at once the inapplicability 
of his precedents, and the incon- 
sistency of his contention that 
men should be ‘ealt with in a 
manner different from that in 
which, for precisely the same 
offences, they had been treated 
under Mr Gladstone’s own Govern- 
ment by that prince of apostates, 
Sir George Trevelyan. During 
this part of Mr Goschen’s speech, 
the unhappy Trevelyan sat cower- 
ing before him, the very picture 
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) 
of detected inconsistency; whilst 
Mr Shaw-Lefevre (so well de- 
scribed by Mr Ohamberlain on a 
previous night as & man “ of 
painstaking intellect”) was totally 
unable to endure the sting of the 
lash which tly fell upon him, 
and jumped up again and again 
to interrupt by an “explanation ” 
which the interposition of the 
Speaker’s authority was. required 
to restrain within reasonable limits. 
Mr Goschen, nothing daunted by. 
the interruptions. by which these. 
tinued mercilessly to. dissect . the 
speech of the. Separatist leader, 
perhaps confounding him nowhere 
more completely than in his allusion 
to Mr Gladstone’s reference to: the 


statesman. Let it be well remem- 
bered that. the Plan of Oampaign 
been explicitly declared illegal, 
that. no British statesman, so 


remem- 
bered. And what was the previous 
sentence, uttered with fierce gestic- 
ulations and in his most earnest and 
impressive manner ?—“ Of course, 
that refusal” (to deal with the dis- 
tress of 1886) “‘ was followed by the 
the lan 
e paign was 
direct and necessary pea 
the conduct of the Government. It 
is easy enough for Mr Gladstone to 


id that he has never “vindicated” i 


Plan of Campaign; but having 


i Yes, of course, . 


as can well be done without the 
use of the words themselves. 


For that which is “necessary” is. 


unavoidable, and that which is. 
unavoidable hardly requires “vin- 
dication.” 
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refuted, and the occasional inter- 
ruptions from the front Opposition 
bench only gave point to the 
refutation and exposure. 

Nor was Mr Goschen less suc- 
cessful in demolishing the position 
of his opponent upon points be- 

that administration of the 
law which his most furious 
attack had been launched. The 
Separatist leader had complained 
that no Local Government Bill had 
been introduced for Ireland, which 
he avowed to have been promised 
by the present Government Mr 
Goschen’s reply was conclusive. 
There have been two years since 
1886, the first of which was mainly 
occupied with Irish matters ; and 
in the second, "England had, as 
Scotland has now, « prior claim 
to consideration for her [oval 
affairs. He might have added 
that the interminable debates upon 
the Address, and the prolongation 
of other debates, for which the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite party must 
be held -primarily responsible, have 
y interfered (as they were 
intended to interfere) with the 
work of legislation; and that if the 
Nationalist party is resolved to 
display its power by thwarting and 
delaying the legislative proposals 
of the Government, it must be pre- 
as @ necessary Co ence, 
for the postponement of Irish legis- 
lation until legislators from Ireland 
arrive at a better frame of mind. 

Mr Gladstone, indeed, surpassed 
himself when he declared that 
“withholding Local Government 
from Ireland” was “coercion ;” 
in reply to which the Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer appositely de- 
manded whether Scotland is being 
“coerced” while she is awaiting 
the promised Local Government 
Bill, and pointed out, moreover, 
that Local Government, if given 
to Ireland at the present moment, 
‘would be practically left in the 
hands of a “central clique,” who 
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already boasted of having “ estab- 
lished a political citadel” in every 
municipality by-means of all the 
Boards of Guardians and cerpo- 
rations throughout the country. 
The simple truth is, that this ery 
for Local Government is a 
‘Gasnehte dishonest cry upon 
the part of Mr Gladstone and his 
associates. They desire no Local 
Government Bill which might 
remove actual grievances, and 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of honest Irishmen. The Local 
Government Bill which they desire 
is one which might be converted 
into a lever for Home Rule; and 
it is neither their intention nor 
their interest to see Ireland suf- 
ficiently contented and prosper- 
ous to discourage and defeat 
that Nationalist party which, in 
truth, oppresses and afflicts the 
nation, but has become the life- 
blood and vital support of the 
political party which Mr Gladstone 
leads. To the action of that party, 
and to the hope in Ireland’s future 
which that action has inspired in 
Irishmen, Mr Gladstone compla- 
cently attributed the diminution 
in'Irish crime which he is forced 
to admit Of courso it is not 
part of the Gladstonian policy to 
recognise that the firmness and 
courage displayed by Mr Balfour, 
arid the increased security which 
Irishmen feel in the due adminis- 
tration of the law, have had any- 
thing to do in producing this 
satisfactory result. The people of 
Great Britain, however, are likely 
to take a more impartial view, and 
will not condemn Mr Balfour for 
having imprisoned members of 
Parliament who have broken the 
law, or for refusing to allow their 
representative character to carry 
with it the novel privilege of 
exemption from any prison rules 
which may happen to be disagree- 
able to an incarcerated legislator. 
There has been nothing more 
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tible in the whole of the 
Irish troubles than tlie pitiful 
whining of these self-dubbed 


 . “ patrigts,” when once the 


prison 
doors have closed behind them, 
unless it be the sympathetic how] 
of the Harcourts and Trevelyans 
cf tha front Opposition bench, 
who have all along known perfectly 
well that the administration of the 
law is as it was when the; them- 
selves held office undex' the “Crown, 
and that if, unhappily for the 
country, this should ever occur 
again, they would, under similar 
circumstances, administer the law 
in the same manner es the present 
Governmen*. 

Among the many weak points 
in Mr Gladstone’s speech, perhaps 
the weakest was one which has 
been apparent in other recent 
speeches which have come from 
the same quarter. Of invectiv 
there has been plenty; of specific 
pointa on which he has attacked 
the Government there have been 
sufficient ; cf attempts to confuse 


the issua as regards political and 


non-political prisoners, énough and 
to —but a3 soon as the ques- 
tion of conciliatory measures has 
been reached, there is nothing but 
e generalities, and the unsub- 
stantial phantom of Home Rule 
is flourished before us, a fleshless 
‘skeleton whick no power on earth 
will induce Ir Gladstone to clothe 
with tiesh and blood. To his mind, 
no doubt, as to the minds of that 
portion of the Irish Nationalists 
who are not in the secrets of their 
leaders, the words Home Rule 
convey only the realisation of his 
and their dearest wish—namely, 
the defeat of his sage their political 
=—_ and the issue 
the party strife which com- 
thenced .with the sudden conver- 
sion of Mr Gladstone to the doc- 
trine, which bound together four- 
fifths of the Irish representatives 
VOL. OXLY.—NO, DOOCLXXXII. 


majority. " 

But «although ‘this may be the 
case, and Mr Gladstone may think 
it unnecessary to enter into vulgar 
details upon the subject of Home 
Rule, the countiy has a right to 
know what he means by it, and to 
understand what it is 7 which the 
electors will be asked to accept or 
reject at the next general election. 
Sis far as we know, two changes, 
and two only, have been shadowed 
forth by the author of the Bills 
which wrecked his Cabinet and 
divided his party in 1886. It is 
understood that his Land Purchase 
Bill is not to be reintroduced, and 
that the Irish members are to con- 
tinue to sit as members of the 
Imperial Parliament. These points 
are doubtless of great importance, 
but they by no means exhaust. 
those upon which the country has 
a right to information ; and 
until this is afforded, Mr Glad- 
stone must of esity pose be- 
fore the electorate as one who has 
entirely and badly failed in the 
attempt to solve a political pro- 
blem, and who simply asks to be 
allowed to try again, without giving 
any guarantee against another 
pags or —_ any indication 

+ he intends-to proceed wu 
lines which will render such failure 
less probable than before. The 
debate gave no indication of the 
kind, and the majority of 79 in 
favour of the Government (more 
conspicuous from the fact that a 
large proportion of the absentees, 
were Oonservatives) satisfactorily; 
showed that the recess has in no 
way affected the solidarity of tho, 
and after the ebate, however, the 
weakness of the Gladstonian fac- 
tion has been clearly shown by'ths 
intensity and inacity with 
which they have endeavoured, and | 

2B 
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still endeavour, to mystify the elec- 
torate and confuse the issues be- 
fore the country. Their orations 
during the ‘recess have touched 
but little upon the question of 
Home Rule, and the possibility of 
its adoption without affecting the 
integrity of the empire. Allusions 
to Irish history, mythical or other- 
wise, have dropped out of sight; 
*Grattan’s Parliament,” with all 
its merits and imperfections, has 
been forgotten ; and even abuse of 
the manner in which the Union 
(which Mr Gladstone does not 
want to repeal!) was passed, += 
occupied but a small 
Gladstonian-Parnellite es. 
These thi have all been left 
out of sight, and for what reason # 
It is not far to seek. The British 
public isa sensitive and @ generous, 
even in a greater degree than it is 
an intelligent, public. It has in 
some degree discovered the falsifi- 
cation of history upon which rested 
the demand for a “ National Irish 
Parliament”: i 
sundaes of discovering and re- 
cognising a separate Irish nation- 


with ‘cbich the “im “tho “imperial Parlia 


ment “has dented itself to the 
consideration and removal of Irish 
it has reasonably 

ibted whether everything legiti- 
mate and consistent with the gen- 
eral interests of the empire is not 
pretty certain to be done for Fo 

without dividing 

ee 


aie udaais fo te and 
sensitive, it hesitates again when 
direct and urgent appeals are made 
to its ventimentality and its gene- 
rosity. To ‘these. appeals, there- 
fore, the Gladstonian - Pa: cilite 


has been constantly 
directed, and ‘instead of calm 
» 0 sama Eg nara side of 
oe question, we have 
peodagromnha to ‘wild complaints 
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of the harsh treatment “of ‘pri- — a 
soners, and denunciations of ‘the 


cruelty and severity with which 
the law has been administered jn 
Ireland. It is in vain to point: 
out to our Scotch and English 
Radicals that it is strangely 
inconsistent with Radical and 
democratic doctrine that, whilst 
scores of poor men, having fol- 
lowed the exhortations to lawless- 
ness with which they have been 
befooled by “patriot crators,” 
have suffered in consequence all 
the ordinary discomforts of prison 
life, these orators themselves are 
to enjoy immunity from such 
things on account of their more 
gentle nurture and greater refinc- 
ment, “ Populus vult decipi, et 
decipiatur.” It is in vain to point 
out that all men are equal before 
the law, and that although they 
may be i by motives which 

a strain of may be 
called “political,” these refined 
patriots a e been guilty of such 
common vulgar offences as those 
of inciting men to disobey the law, 
to refuse payment of their just 
debts, and by other and still worse 
methods to set themselves in op- 
position to the most ordinary rules 
of civilisation and humanity. It 
is in vain to remind the Glad- 
stonian faction that in all former 


parliamentary struggles between 
litical parties, both 


slles bev 


invariably held it as a 


thus high moral duty to uphold the _ 


and grr ? oe supremac 
every of the empire. ‘7 
seem. Stare before them i 

but the hope of | their lost 


ascendancy in the country ; and to 
achieve that object and realise that 
hope, they appear réady to em- 
sort of allies who ma 


brace an 
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The events of the last few weeks 
have- abundantly justified this 
statement, strong as it may appear 
to those who are amiably desirous 
of attributing high and pure mo- 
tives even to their fiercest oppon- 
ents. The attempt to ovoke s 
' National Protest ” the 

tment of Mr O’Brien, although 
set on foot and carried out with a 
truly Schnadhorstian skill and well- 
drilled Schnadhorstian machinery, 
had already turned out to be such 
a conspicuous failure, that its ori 
ginators and supporters were at 
heir wits’ end to discover a new 
method to excite the popular feel- 
ing, and to persuade the public of 
the wrongs and wants of Ireland. 
At this moment a stroke of 
fortune befell them which they 
were too astute to neglect. The 
* Special Commission ” met in Oc- 
tober, and has since that time been 
engaged in taking a mass of evi- 
dence bearing upon the connection 
or non-connection of the Land 
League and the National League 
with crime and outrage in Ireland. 
Our. readers will bear in mind thai, 
so far back as August last,’ wo 
uxpressed our strong disapproval 
of the appointment of this Com- 
mission. We pointed out that if 
the ‘Times’ had libelled Mr Par- 
nell and his friends, the court; 
were open to the latter, and that 
we one not recognise any claim 
which th essed to special 
inbtatiasanae py Te behalf, We 
added that “it is doubtless out of 
of a generous desire to see justice 
done that the Government have 
taken action ; but it is to be feared 
that their departure from the 
beaten track will expose them to 
much hostile criticism, and will 
obtain but little gratitude from 
those on whose behalf it has been 
taken. .. . There is somothing 
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cpposed to common-sense and com- 
mon justice in an interference 
which no other persons in a simi- 
lar position have ever either ex- 
pected or obtained. The country 
would have supported the Govern- 
ment in a resolute determination 
to léave to the ordinary tribunals 
of the. country issues which could 
be brought before them if the ag- 
grieved persons desired, and not to 
remove from the latter the respon- 
sibility of neglecting that reason- 
ablo remedy which the constitu- 
tion has prsvided.” We added 
that we feared that they had, by 
the appointment of this Special 
Oommission, “ weakened the im- 
pregnable position which they had 

itherto occupied, without the 
slightest chance of satisfying their 
irreconcilable opponents.” - It is 
by no means satisfactory to us to 
find our predictions verified to the 
letter; but it can hardly be denied 
that such has been the case. 

It iz not our province, neither is 
it our desire 12 discuss the extent 
of forgery committed by the un- 
happy Pigott, or in any way to 
comment upon the evidence taken 
before the Special Oommission, 
But te every impartial it 
must be abundantly evident that 
neither the Government nor the 
Unionist party have anything to 
do with the kna of Pigott or 
the deception practised upon the 
‘Times,’ The enanes Weer Se 
contrary has indeed mace by 
thé Gladstonian-Parnellite faction, 
and it is one of the basest and most 
contemptible political manceuvres 
with which it has ever been sought 
to ag and ene the British 

ubli & ma; open to argu- 
ae whether 7 Attorney-General 
should be allowed a are briefs 
for private persons whi —s 
office t under the Orown. But 





1 The Second Haif of the Session,” Biackwood’s Magazine, August 1888, pp. 
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this has-hitherto been the custom, 
the Government can hardly be 
blamed for not interfered 
with the discretion of their law 
officer in such a case. But, save 
and except the action of the Attor- 
ney-General in 8 non-official capa- 
city, no member of the Govern- 
ment has any more to do with the 
case before the Special Commission 
than the child unborn. The at- 
tempt to connect the Government 
with the failure of part oi the case 
of the ‘Times’ is only another in- 
stanee of the desire of the or gal 
atist party to evade and avoid by 
any and every means the true isspes 
before the country. Moreover, 
they studiously conceal the fact 
that, apart altogether from the 
Pigott episode, there are other por- 
tions of the ‘ Times’ case al er 
unaffected by this failure. We, of 
course, pronounce no opinion what- 
ever upon the case; but it may be 


oted that the pertinacious endea- 
reset: of the Parnellite-Gladstor- 


ians to bury the whole case under 
the cloud of dust which has been 
raised by the “ forged letters ” 
incident, is not of itself any re- 
markable proof of their belief that 
the rest of the case has broken 
down and failed. Nor, indeed, is 
the innocence of the Nationalists 
proved by this incident any more 
than the innocence of & man ac- 
cused of complicity with any crime 
whatever, can be held to be proved 
from the fact that he has bea 
falsely accused of writing a letter 
which contained a condonation of 
the crime. There may, or there 
may not, be other evidence to bring 
the crime home to him, but the 
absence of such an expressed con- 
donation is in itself : > proof at all, 
- one way or the other. The Separ- 
atists, however, are sufficiently 
clever to perceive that the public 
mind naturally nr itself — 
the grave charge matle against 
Parnell, as distinguished from the 
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allegations which aleo af. 


ected other leaders of the Nef 
tionalist party, and their whole & 


efforts have recently been con 
trated upon an attempt to, Toad 
public opinion upon a false scent, 
and to persuade the public mind 
that the collapse of the one neces. 
sarily involved the failure of the 
other. This, however, is of course 
an entire misrepresentation of the 
truth, and we must patiently await 
the verdict of the Commission be. 
fore we are able to speak with’ 
certainty upon the main question: 
submitted to its decision. All we 
do know, and should remember, is 
the fact that, but for the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission, 
the exposure of Pigott would ‘pro- 
bably have never taken place, and 
that the Gladstonian - Parnellite 
party interposed all kinds of ob- 
stacles and delays when that ap- 
pointment was proposed. 

It is due to Mr Gladstone to 
chronicle the fact that, on thé ninth _ 
day of the debate upon the Ad- 
dress, he deprecated the practice 
which has of late years sprung up, 
of discussing all kinds of questions 
upon this occasion, and seconded 
Mr W. H. Smith’s appeal to hon. 
members to bring the debate to 
a close that evening. Discipline 
and moderation, however, are not 
characteristics of the Gladstonian- 
Parnellite cohorts, and in spite 
of this appeal, another night was 
wastéd in idle talk upon subjects 
which could not be practically 
dealt with, and which this incon- 
siderate waste of time only delayed 
still further than might have been 
the case if the chavterers of the 
House of Commons could have 
restrained their love of hearing 
themselves speak. It required a 
tenth sitting to complete the de- 
bate upon the Address ; but it wa. 
a sitting which did some good 
service in enabling the country to 
identify (if identification was ne< 
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cessary) two of the greatest and 
most incorrigible wasters of public 
time. Mr Conybeare is not a per- 
son of weight or authority upon 
any question whatever, but he is 
one of those who constantly thrust 
themselves forward in debate, to 
the exclusion of abler and better 
men, and who will probably before 
long compel the House of Commons 
to adopt some species of personal 
“closure” as the only method by 
which it can free itself from afflic- 
tion of interminable tirades from 
intolerable bores.‘ Mr Ritchie did 
well in calling attention to the 
fact that this gentleman, having 
inflicted upon the House one har- 
angue of one hour and a quarter’s 
length on a Tuesday, had occupied 


‘one hour and ten minutes of the 


short sitting of Wednesday, at a 
time when the exigencies of the 
public service urgently required 
that the debate should be closed 
without further delay. Nor was 
the rebuke leas well deserved which 
was administered to our Scotch 
Conybeare, Dn Clark, by the First 


’ Lord of the Treasury, who replied 


to his complaints of the delay of 
Scotch business by the delicate 
reminder that if the other sixty- 
nine members for Scotland had 
occupied the time of the House as 
often as the loquacious doctor, the 
House “would have been discussing 
Scotch questions exclusively dur- 
‘aug the whole of a long session.” 

"St is curious that these gentle- 
men, so terribly afflicted with the 
cavoethes loguendi, do not perceive 
that the difficulty of bringing for- 
ward for consideration the ques- 


tions in which they profess so 
much interest is immensely in- 


creased, if not mainly created, by 


their own loguacity upon other 


subjects in which their interest is 
not special, and their authority not 
sufficient to justify their intrusion 
upon the House. We must not, 
however, forget that these men are 


the political friends of such as Mr 
Labouchere, who a de 
clared that it is his and in 
tention to hinder the legislation of 
the present Government by numer- 
ous ; and perhaps we should: 
, not at the loquacity which | 
carries out this object, but rather 
at the audacity which accuses Gov-' 
ernment of being ible for 
the delay, to create which is a dis- 
tinct object of at least this wing of 
the Opposition. Another instance 
of the same audacity is to be found 
in the loud complaints of certain 
members against the encroachment 
by Government upon “the time of 
private members”—a much -per- 
verted and much-abused phrase. 
Of course it is quite right that 
opportunities should be given to 
private members to air griev-' 
ances, to ventilate questions of in- 
‘terest to their constituents, and 
even to propose legislation upon 
subjects which they ma think 
should have been included in the 
legislative om of the Gov- 
ernment. But it is the public time 
which has.to be consumed by Par: 
liament; and if private membera 
waste that public time by undue 
verbosity, it is they and not 
Government who are really 
sible for the curtailment of the 
time which can be for the 
business in the | of private 
~aembers. : ; 
The debate on the Address fur- 
nishes an excellent instance of this 
fact. ‘Two days instead of ten 
would have been ample for the dis- 
cussion of the only really legitimate 
amendment—namely, that .of Mr 
Morley, which the pol- 
icy of Ministers in a definite and 
arrgeenytc ere Yet the de- 
bate was to embrace so many 
irrelevant topics as to spin it out 
for ten days, because 
members could not restrain them. 
selvee Thereby so much time wag 
deliberately lost ; and to call it *the 
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time of private members” is cer- 
tainly a misnomer, unless we ex- 
plain that we so designate the time 
which private members chose to 
occupy in desultory debate, and 
which could otherwise have been 
applicd. te. the work of practical 
legislation, The delay at this par- 
ticular juncture was the more in- 
excusable, because, apart from the 
exigencies of Supply, the coun- 
was anxiously awaiting the 
statement of the Government with 
regard to the defences of the coun- 
try, which, had the public interest 
been the first object of the Opposi- 
tion, could and would have been 
made a week earlier than was the 
case. It was not until the evening 
of the 7th March that Lord George 
Hamilton was allowed to make his 
statement of the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the 
navy, a statement which had been 
awaited by the country with great 
and justifiable anxiety. It is not 
our purpose toenter upon a criti- 
cism of the details of this state- 
ment at the present moment. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it is one which 
shows that, whilst her Majesty’s 
Government are fully aware of the 
importance of the question, and of 
the expectations of the country, 
they are by no means oblivious of 
the tax-payers upon whom must 
fall the burden of the necessary ex- 
penditure. It is the desire, as it 
is the.interest, of the Government 
so to blend together efficiency and 
economy, that the latter may be 
practised without the sacrifice of 
the former, and that the require- 
ments of the nation may be satis. 
fied without an undue addition to 
the public-burdens. Complaints 
of mismanagement and extrava- 
gance are easily made, and are too 
readily believed. by the credulous 
portion of the public, as well as by 
litical opponents. We may be 
sure, however, that in the hands of 
her Majesty’s present advisers, the 


[Aprit 
administration of the naval and — 
military departments of the coun- © 
try.is and will be conducted with 
a single-minded desire to promota 
the public interests, and that if ad- 
ministrative improvements. can be 
suggested, and wasteful expendi- 
ture discovered and checked, no 
men will be better pleased; than 
her Majesty’s Ministers. We trust, 
however, that neither the reckless 
advance of such charges, nor. the 
jealousies of professional or. politi- 
cal critics, will deter. the Govern- 
ment from steadily pursuing their 
programme, altered. or unaltered, 
as circumstances may dictate,. in 
such a manner as to ensure to the 
nation the maintenance of that 
naval supremacy which the coun- 
try has a right to expect, and which 
the people are determined to have. 
After what has already passed, 
the country will watch with a jeal- 
ous eye the proceedings and tactics . 
of the Opposition. We, have, not 
only to deal with this great question 
of expenditure upon the. defences 
of the country, but. the develop- 
ment of Local Government in Eng- * 
land, and the promised hill for 
Scotland, which can and will. be 
passed in the present session, if it 
be the good pleasure of her Ma- 


jesty’s Opposition to allow their 
It would be too much, 


however, to prophesy that such 
will be the case. It is easy enough 
to make, as Mr Gladstone has al- 
ready done, grandiloquent pro- 
fessions of a desire to forward the 
nec business of the Govern- 


ment. e have a right to expect 
something more than empty words 
from the leader of the “ official ” 
Opposition. It may not be in his 
power to restrict the extraordinary 
abuse of the right of questioning 
which is now in practice, and which 
is, for the most part, more rashly 
indulged in upon nights devoted 
to Govtrnment business, This 
growing evil may, and probably 
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will, ere long call for the inter- 
ference of the House itself, and is 


i beyond the control of a 
eader on either side, But there 
are other opportunities for the ex- 
ition of n business 
which might and ought to be 
taken by the leader of the 
sition, and his neglect of which 
deprive him of the claim which he 
advances on his own behalf to be 
considered a helper and promoter 
of such business, and consequently 
an economiser of the public time. 
Notably was such an opportunity 
henge upon Friday the 15th 
March, when the First Lord of 
the Treasury made an urgent 
appeal to the members to re- 
strict discussion upon going” into 
Supply, so as to allow the Sup- 
plemeniary Estimates to be fia- 
ished, in order that the Vote on 
account might be taken on the 
following Monday. If Mr Glad- 
stone had deemed it right to sup- 
port that appeal, it might, and in 
all probability would, have received 
a favourable response. But the 
leader of the Opposition remained 
silent, and what followed? one of 
his own most devoted friends, Mr 
W. Rathbone, interposed with a 
long dreary speech with respect to 


ualising the emoluments of the 
Ministers of the Crown, a subject 


which was of purely academical 
interest, upon which no practivad 
step could be taken at the moment, 
and which might have been dis- 
cussed three months hence, or next 
session, or probably in the next 
Parliament, without anybody being 
one bit the worse for the delay. 
Then followed a long debate upon 
“ Continuation Schools,” also intro- 
duced aud principally maintained 
by Gladstonian orators, and finally, 
from the same quarter, a discussion 
upon certain Scotch fishery rights, 
which three debates consumed the 
whole of the night, and postponed 
Supply altogether, without any 
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practical result or any progress a 
the business of the pe Ea 

Here then is an instance of a 
whole night wasted, and bar 
by persons who must be 
ta be more or less directly endée 
the influende of Mr Gladstone, and 
who wduld doubtless have listened 
to any request of his directed to 
the economy of public time, and 
the expediting of public business, 
It is by this want of discipline, or 
rather this aisinclination to apply 
discipline, and to assist. the trans 
action of necessery work by. dis. 
countenancing useless discussions 
when no practical result can fol- 
low, excepting that of delay, that 
the Opposition have in previous ses- 
sions di ited themselves with 
the country, and have forfeited 
the claim which Mr Gladstone has 
somewhat audaciously advanced on 
their behalf u Mesjesty this subject. If, 
indeed, her 's Government 
could only pce. * a small ‘and 
fluctuating majority in the House 
of Commons, a-d were holding 
office in opposition to the ex- 
pressed will of the country, there 
might be some justification for the 


‘mapeding of public business by 


their opponents, with a view to 


“necessitate a speedy appeal to the, 


constituencies. But it cannot’ be 
honestly pretended that such ig 
the case. The reduction of the 


Sean: which it experienced in 


3886; but if it is used used a8 an ex ex- 
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‘business in the House of Com-' 


mons, it will soon be seen through 
‘by the constituencies, and will bring 
those who employ it into deserved 
discredit with the electorate. 
That discredit, indeed, already 
attaches in a marked degree to a 
section of the Opposition, 
and their conduct is such as to 
‘call for the condemnation of all 
who yalue representative institu- 
tions and parliamentary govern- 
mént. Of this obstructive section 
Mr Labouchere poses as the leader, 
and if further proof of this fact 
‘were necessary, if would have been 
afforded by the speech which he 
delivered in“moving an amend- 
ment to the First Lord of the 
Treasury’s motion relative to 
tiblic-business on the evening of 
the 19th March. Having com- 
menced that speech with depre- 
cating the charge of obstruction 
which had been made against 
some of his friends, Mr Labouchere 
proceeded to give a practical jus- 
tification of. any similar charge 
against himself. He declared that 
“the Opposition were going to 
carry on a guerilla war,”—that he 
“avould not give a single day to 
the Government, because never a 
day in their hands passed without 
their doing some sort of evil.” 
He “would not afford them the 
opportunity of getting one single 
sixpence ;” and if the First Lord 
of the Treasury refused ‘to con- 
sult the couptry ”—i.¢., to dissolve 
\Parliament—then they, the Op- 
‘position, “would throw every ob- 
stacle they could in the way of 
the transaction of public business.” 
Mr Labouchere went on to say 
that “they meant to do every- 
thing they could to provoke a 
| dissolution, and one of the means 
of doing that was to render public 
business exceedingly dificult in the 
present Parliament. He himself 


would do eerything he could to 
atiain that excellent and most 
constitutional end.” After thesé 
plain-spoken words it would be 


difficult for any man with less 


than Mr Labouchere’s impudence 
to accuse the Government of being 
themselves guilty of delaying the 
business of the country. Such an 
accusation has already been made, 
and will doubtless be made again ; 
but henceforward it will carry 
with it its own refutation, and 
no one will believe that any one 
is responsible for the delay of 
necessary legislation save those 
who have openly avowed and 
boasted that they intend to 
cause obstruction and delay. 
Thus it is that from the most déem- 
ocratic quarter of the House of 
Commons comes the discredit which 
obstruction throws upon democra- 
tic institutions. Who and what is 
Mr Labouchere, that he should dic- 
tate to the Sovereign and her ad- 
visers the proper time for a disso- 
lution of Parliament? The inso- 
lence of the claim is only equalled 
by the folly of thé means by which 
this wise legislator seeks to enforce 
it. For the employment of such 
means must have one of two re- 
sults, Either it must eventuate 
in the condign punishment, by sus- 
pension or otherwise, of the indi- 
vidual who essays to prevent the 
transaction of business by ‘the 


’ Legislature, or it must bring home 


to the minds of the British people 
the conviction that the enlarge- 
ment of the electoral franchise, 
and the advance of democratic 
principles, have been: followed by 
a curtailment of ‘that ability to 
discharge legislative duties whieh 
has characterised our British Par- 
liaments when elected under a re- 
stricted franchise. If such a con- 
viction should ornve be established 
in the minds of the people, ‘it is 


possible, and perhaps prpbable, 
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that the final result may be a 
measure of restriction upon ob- 
structionists of the Labouchere 
type which may teach them to 
take a more accurate measure of 
their own power and im 

The yee pee and absurdity of 
the claim of these nonentities to 
force a dissolution upon the coun- 
try will be better understood than 
they appear to think, and even 
Radical a itself may 
reflect upon the strange position 
which has been assumed by its 
Radical representative, in at- 
tempting to prevent the demo- 
cratic House of Commons from 
proving that it is at least as cap- 
able as its more aristocratic pre- 
decessors to discharge the legis- 
lative duties and perform the legis- 
lative work imposed upon it by the 
constitution. It remains to be 
seen how far “ the head of the dog 
will be by thé tail,” or, in 
other wo! how Mr Gladstone, 
somewhat unduly excited by suc- 
cess in isolated elections, will be 
tempted and drawn in to make 
a further sacrifice of the prece- 
dents and proprieties of parlia- 
mentary life, and suffer himself 
to follow the lead of the obstruc- 
tionists 

We have already alluded to Mr 
Gladstone’s__ self - tulation 
upon the subject of the bye-elec- 
tions which have taken place since 
the general election of 1886. The 
— of Gladstonian triumphs 
as been nothing extraordinary, 
Writing on 13th March, the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ no unfavourable wit- 
ness to the Gladstonian-Parnellite 
party, was forced to admit that 
the bye-elections held during the 
six months previous to that date 
afforded no idication of an. early 
victory for Home Rule, or of any 


such reaction as seemed to betoken i 
the ap of such a victory. ency 


Out of eight bye-clections, the 


vative po. 
This may, of course, be in some 
degree attributed to the fact 
the champion was a local 
—— who had 
constituency. Precisely 
same, however, may be said of 


E 


: 
reil 


r 


constitutional cause in K: 

and the failure to wrest the seat 
from the Separatists at Gorton, 
should by no means discourage 
Unionists, but should teach them 
useful lessons with regard to the 
future. It is not enough to or- 
ganise and canvass, however thor- 
oughly, at the moment of an elec- 
tion. Attention to the register, 
between election and election, is 
an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess, and scarcely less so is 
careful selection of candidates 
with a view to meet local wishes 


-and local requirements. However 


able and excellent may be a can- 
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The electoral franchise is now pos- 
sessed by a class which is pecu- 
liarly susceptible of local feeling 
and local influences. Large num- 
bers of this class gre practically 
outside the range of political in- 
fluence, and have no special sym 
pathy with either political +d 
But they thoroughly understand 
and appreciate the large employer 
of local labour who stands well 
with his men, the donor 
to local charities, and the man 
whom local feeling identifies with 
themselves, and inclines them, ir- 
respective of political considera- 
tions, to support against “a stran- 
ger.” When-we consider the enor- 
mous preponderance of Union- 
ist feeling among the educated 
classes, it seems strange that such 
@ local candidate should not be 
forthcoming on the Unionist side 
in every constituency. To this 
end the care and of our 
leading Conservative and Unidnist 
organisations should certainly be 
directed, and before the next gen- 
eral election there should -be no 
constituency without a candidate 
whose political claims may be sup- 
plemented by those of a and 
personal character. 

We repeat that in the result of 
recent bye-elections there is no 
thing by which we ought to be 

Our cause is as good 

and as to-day as it was 
the day when Mr Gladstone’s 

for the dismemberment of the 
empire was defeated, and the bet- 
ter it is understood the stronger 
it will yet become, The Separatist 
party may rave about coercion, 


indulge in romantic 
inde ~ in gia 
Nationalists and “ patriots,” a 
have qualified themselves for the 
inside of a jail, and desire the 
glory of martyrdom without its 
sufferings; and strive to asperse 
the fair fame of their political 
opponents by every device which 
the leisure of opposition enables 
them to fabricate and mature. But 
the Unionist cause rests upon 
foundations too solid to be in- 
juriously affected by the wild, in- 
temperate, and insensate attacks 
which are thus directed against it 
by its unscrupulous assailants. It 
rests upon tne calm common-sense 
of the people of this country ; and 
though that common-sense may for 
a moment be obscured or misled 
by the impetuous eloquence of an 
octogenarian statesman, and the 
gigantic faculty of invention pos- 
sessed by some of his followers, 
in the long-run it will certain- 
itself, and refuse to allow 
the destinies of this empire to be 
placed under the control of men 
whose cliief characteristic is an 
instability of opinion heretoforé 
unexam among British states- 
men, who. have placed themselves 
‘not only in a close but a submissive 
alliance with those who have 
climbed to political eminence by 
abuse of Great Britain, her history 
and her people, and whose return 
te power would be viewed with 
unmitigated alarm and apprehen- 
sion by every British subject to 
at 
not expressions 
without a meaning. 








